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Preface 


This book is a collection of work from a group of faculty mem- 
bers at a single university. City University of Seattle is a small, pri- 
vate, not-for-profit university primarily serving working adults in 
the Pacific Northwest, with satellite campuses in eleven countries 
on four continents. Through in-class, online, and hybrid delivery, 
CityU offers programs in education, management, technology, 
psychology, and general studies to students worldwide, many of 
whom would otherwise be denied access to education. 

CityU is primarily a teaching institution. It focuses on deliv- 
ering real-world skills, in an applied manner, that help students 
achieve professional goals. The vast majority of the university's 
faculty members are working professionals who are selected to 
teach what they do for a living. Over the years one of the hallmarks 
of a CityU education has been the link to real-world applicability 
that comes from the connections that the university's seven hun- 
dred practitioner faculty members bring to their classes. 

While the university provides its faculty members with orien- 
tations and periodic training, much of what makes these faculty 
members successful in their classes has come from their own ex- 
perience, their own proven practices for educating adults. Over 
the years it has become evident that the university has accumulat- 
ed a rich collection of valuable educational strategies that can and 
should be shared with teaching faculty from similar institutions 
worldwide. This is the driving idea behind this book. 

Most of the chapters in this book cover proven practices that 
have been successful at helping adult students achieve their learn- 
ing and professional goals. Rather than reporting on educational 
research and theory, these chapters cover teaching methodolo- 
gies that CityU faculty members are sharing so that other univer- 
sity instructors can learn from their experiences. 


VII 


As this book was coming together, a few general themes 
emerged. The first centered on methods of authentic instruction, 
or the various ways in which learning can be tied to real-world 
applicability. These appear in part one. The second theme that 
emerged was online delivery. As a pioneer in online instruction, 
Cityll faculty members draw upon years of experience as they 
share proven practices and look toward the future as technology 
continues to impact the way online education is designed and 
delivered. These online practices are included in part two. A final 
part addresses emerging themes in educational assessment and 
program revision. 

If we are to believe that experience is the best teacher, then 
proven practices, developed through instructor experience, have 
much to offer both novice and veteran educators. The insights in- 
cluded in this volume are offered with this goal in mind. 

Kurt D. Kirstein 
Judy M. Hinrichs 
Steven G. Olswang 

Bellevue, WA 
April 2011 
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PART ONE 


AUTHENTIC INSTRUCTION 


The goal of authentic instruction is to create learning op- 
portunities that resemble real-world application. In a classroom 
environment that supports authentic learning, students are able 
to put new material to immediate use because it is taught in a 
manner that closely resembles the way it will be used in the real 
world. Depending on the discipline, many methods are available 
to facilitate authentic instruction. The chapters that follow make 
up only a sampling of instructional practices and strategies that 
can support this style of learning. 

Dr. Stephanie Brommer opens this section by discussing a 
level of constructivism and authenticity that can be achieved in 
the online classroom through the inclusion of current events. 
Madeline Crowley reviews the importance of instructor presence 
in the classroom as it relates to student learning and perceptions 
of quality. Inquiry learning, as presented by Ryan Gunhold, shows 
instructors how to utilize this technique to facilitate a truly dis- 
covery-based learning process. Drawing parallels to Lincoln's law 
lectures, Sue Beller sheds light on various aspects of the adult edu- 
cation process, including diligence, cooperation, motivation, and 
respect for the learner. 

Following these, two chapters address self-directed learning. 
Lana Zaher and Dr. Larissa Chuprina highlight the link between 
self-reflection and self direction. Doctors Pete Anthony and Gina 
Smith provide a plan for organizing graduate-level leadership 
curriculum by respecting the needs of the self-directed learner. 
Dr. Cheryl Szyarto presents a constructivist technique for teaching 
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students the skills of critical analysis, and Jennifer Diamond pres- 
ents authentic methods for structuring a classroom, using project 
management as the descriptive discipline so that it relates more 
closely to what students experience in the workplace. 

This section concludes with five chapters that present specific 
examples of proven practices used with adult learners in the con- 
text of teaching various disciplines. Dr. Kurt Kirstein and Jennifer 
Diamond discuss the curricular design of a course intended to 
inspire business students to take action in regard to sustainabil- 
ity issues. George Kelley shares his experiences with leading stu- 
dents involved in service-learning projects within the community. 
Dr. Robert Brownlow presents the use of crisis management sce- 
narios to challenge project management students. Dr. Judith Gray 
presents strategies to improve writing among graduate students 
of education. The final chapter in part one is Nate Kositsky's strate- 
gies for involving students in the management of their courses by 
having them assume a portion of the teaching responsibilities. 
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Constructivism, Meaning 
Making, and Breaking News 

Stephanie J. Brommer, PhD 

City University of Seattle 
Division of Arts and Sciences 


Abstract 

Constructivism and authenticity can be achieved in online 
classes through the use of current events, including breaking 
news stories. Used in communications courses, including me- 
dia and society, intercultural communication, and public rela- 
tions, this practice is also relevant to social studies, education, 
psychology, and management courses. Learning through real- 
world events engages students and faculty alike because they 
are applying concepts and theories to real topics requiring real 
solutions, decision-making skills, and ethical and critical think- 
ing. Embedding this practice into pedagogical theory enhances 
the authenticity of the practice itself. 
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Introduction 


A grassroots revolution unfolded in Egypt, captivating people 
worldwide through social media as the region faced continued 
unrest. A nuclear crisis engulfed Japan in addition to the mate- 
rial, human, and economic devastation caused by a 9.0-magni- 
tude earthquake and massive tsunami waves. A 7.0-magnitude 
earthquake ravaged Haiti. Consumer complaints spurred massive 
recalls ofToyota vehicles. Plumes of volcanic ash from an Icelandic 
eruption disrupted air travel, stranding passengers worldwide for 
days. These topical breaking news events engage students to ap- 
ply the concepts they are learning in the academic environment 
to real-life events and controversies. Enhancing critical thinking 
and civic and social involvement, the incorporation of current 
news events into the adult learning environment promotes con- 
structivist learning in an authentic way. 

Shifting course content to accommodate breaking news events 
brings contextual relevance into the learning environment. This 
"event-based learning" is notably appropriate for adult learners. 
As defined by scholar Sebastian de la Chica (2003), "event-based 
learning refers to teaching activities that employ either historical 
or emerging events from the real world to achieve a pre-defined 
set of learning objectives" (Introduction section, para. 2). However, 
breaking news and emerging events require nimbleness on the 
part of both instructor and students to apply knowledge now. 
This shifting and impromptu analysis of course concepts through 
breaking news aligns with constructivist learning theory and real- 
world authentic learning opportunities. In addition it enhances 
global connections to course content and increases student par- 
ticipation due to topical interest and relevance. 


Constructivism and Education 

Constructivism, as a theory of knowledge and of learning, 
is also a teaching practice. A broad term with several strands of 
thought, constructivism has been viewed as psychological and 
sociological, although "there has been a trend towards a synthe- 
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sis of the two, with advocates believing that knowledge is con- 
structed individually but mediated socially" (Felix, 2005, p. 86). 
Scholars John R. Savery and Thomas M. Duffy (1995) summarize 
three key tenets of constructivism: "Understanding is in our inter- 
actions with the environment, -""Cognitive conflict or puzzlement 
is the stimulus for learning and determines the organization and 
nature of what is learned;" and "Knowledge evolves through so- 
cial negotiation and through the evaluation of the viability of in- 
dividual understandings" (pp. 31-32, emphasis in original). Thus, 
constructivism is both a theory and process of knowing, where 
students are active in meaning making, as noted by educators 
M. Gail Jones and Laura Brader-Araje (2002). According to Jones 
and Brader-Araje (2002): 

It isthrough checking outourunderstandingsand perspec- 
tives with others that we develop a sense of the viability of 
ideas. This process of idea testing can be seen in the class- 
rooms of teachers who value students' ideas and promote 
the process of critical thinking. (Defining Constructivism 
section, para. 7) 

In sum, the main components of constructivism include mean- 
ing making, critical thinking, and the active role of the student. 

Vygotsky's social theory of learning contributed to the con- 
structivist philosophy that encompasses interaction between the 
individual and personal knowledge and experiences and others 
(Jones & Brader-Araje, 2002; Jaramillo, 1996). Vygotsky's learning 
theory was directed at children, but the basic principles can be ex- 
trapolated to higher education instructional practices. Vygotsky's 
approach would support experiential learning as well as the in- 
structor facilitating learning in a social environment where stu- 
dents construct meaning, and learning builds on the thinking of 
others (Jaramillo, 1996). Addressing constructivism at the univer- 
sity level, Lisa Schweitzer and Max Stephenson (2008), both with 
university professional programs, explained: 

For constructivists, learners are not passive receptors of 
knowledge provided by an instructor. Instead, students 
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construct meanings for concepts. These are filtered 
through the "lens" of their expectations and values. As 
a result learning is best undertaken in "real-world" con- 
texts in which students may acquire and test concepts. 
Constructivists argue that instructors teach best by posing 
meaningful questions — or better still, supporting learners 
as they discover relevant issues to address, (p. 585) 

Many online educators have embraced constructivism as a 
philosophy for quality online learning and learner-centered focus 
(Gulati, 2008). 

Vygotsky, whose pioneering work took place in the 1 920s and 
1 930s, lived in an era when online learning, let alone the computer, 
did not exist. Today online classrooms can provide as rich a social 
interaction as traditional face-to-face classrooms, even with asyn- 
chronous discussion forums. Current and breaking news events 
prompt students to construct new knowledge by incorporating 
or connecting previous knowledge and/or experience into the 
analysis and evaluation of social, political, or economic issues and 
information. This illustrates constructivist teaching and supports 
constructivist philosophy. Susan Hanley (1994) of the Maryland 
Collaborative for Teacher Preparation explained: 

The goal [in constructivist teaching] is for the learner to 
play an active role in assimilating knowledge onto his/her 
existing mental framework. The ability of students to apply 
their school-learned knowledge to the real world is valued 
over memorizing bits and pieces of knowledge that may 
seem unrelated to them. (pp. 8-9) 

The value of using mass media in constructivist teaching is 
that it relies on student interpretation based on prior knowledge, 
experiences, and beliefs to construct meaning. This aligns with each 
individual's own practice of information processing during media 
exposure. According to communications scholar W. James Potter 
(2009), when a person is confronted with media messages, s/he fil- 
ters out some messages and pays attention to messages that cap- 
ture one's attention through key words, sounds, or concepts that 
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trigger one's interest or concern. The individual matches meanings 
to previously learned or encountered symbols. When the individu- 
al has a personal, educational, or professional information goal to 
"transform messages they take in and create meanings for them- 
selves" (Potter, 2009, p.110), meaning is constructed using one's 
knowledge, experiences, and beliefs to interpret and evaluate the 
message.This manner of coping with the deluge of media messages 
is expanded from the individual's information-processing practice 
into the constructivist learning environment of meaning making. 


Authenticity 

Authentic learning is a feature of constructivist tenets. 
Associated with real-life scenarios and practices, authentic learn- 
ing also consists of activities and topics that have impacts past the 
classroom and into the real world (Petraglia, 1998). As active par- 
ticipants in learning, students use their knowledge to engage with 
real-world problems. According to Australian academic course de- 
velopers (Stein, Isaacs, & Andrews, 2004) in a case study of authen- 
ticity in a university classroom: 

We use the word "authentic" in association with student 
learning in general, with classroom environments (face- 
to-face, online, distance, and so on), with learning op- 
portunities, with activities, in relation to the nature of the 
"real"world beyond the classroom, as well as in relation to 
student personal meaning making... Authentic classroom 
practice is, therefore, that which reflects, for the students, 
a combination of personal meaning and purposefulness 
within an appropriate social and disciplinary framework, 
(p. 241) 

Authentic Problems, Current Events 

Incorporating current events and breaking news into curric- 
ular practice supports both constructivist theory and authentic 
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learning. Arguably, the twenty-first century can be characterized 
as media driven. Students use computers to research and write, 
and they interact socially via interactive Web tools. Information 
flows in global networks, and news events are broadcast locally, 
nationally, and globally immediately, with commentary flying 
from diverse directions. As a result of the globalization and flow 
of media, events — from crimes to celebrity follies — are dissected, 
analyzed, and discussed in-depth in diverse ways and without re- 
gard to geography or personal investment. 

Examples of current events and breaking news are used to ad- 
vance critical thinking by applying concepts from the discipline as 
well as by making connections to issues and experiences outside 
the classroom. The mass media contribution to constructing social 
realities, values, and identities makes the articles and broadcasts 
it produces relevant to exercises in meaning making and problem 
solving. Using these media texts to develop discussions on the 
course Discussion Board, as well as topics of journal or blog en- 
tries, promotes constructivist meaning making, critical thinking, 
student involvement, and real-world value. 

Although using current events or emerging news stories to 
facilitate learning communications, business, psychology, or so- 
cial studies concepts does reflect constructivist learning, reflect- 
ing and commenting on current events or emerging news stories 
through blogs and/or journals cements its position in constructiv- 
ist practice. In effect, this is event-based learning since real-world 
events are used to achieve learning objectives and key concepts. 

When the Virginia Tech massacre occurred in spring 2007, the 
instructor of a media and society class shifted content to look at 
the coverage of the event. Students took the breaking news story 
of the college shootings and discussed news vis a vis construc- 
tion, context, balance, and perspective. When radio personality 
Don Imus used racially derogatory comments about the Rutgers 
women's basketball team in spring 2007, students engaged in 
discussions about racial and gender stereotypes, emotional intel- 
ligence, free speech, and knowledge structures. These stories re- 
quired shifting the discussions and applying concepts to current 
topics. The discussions met course learning objectives, including 
the need to apply skills to critically analyze media construction 
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and content, and to analyze and recognize diverse subject posi- 
tions interpreting media representations as well as those reflected 
in media representations. At the end of the course, a student com- 
mented, "As unfortunate as the events were, I feel that the Imus and 
Virginia Tech stories were perfectly timed and great for this class. 
To me I learned more from attaching our readings to these than I 
did the rest of the questions" (personal communication, June 1 5, 
2007). Another student wrote, "Modifying the course structure to 
incorporate breaking news events that helped learning was fun" 
(personal communication, June 1 5, 2007). 

An introductory anthropology class looked at the unfolding 
Haiti earthquake in January 201 0 and addressed the following an- 
thropological queries: How do power and wealth impact disaster 
recovery? How do cultures remember natural disasters? What are 
the effects of displacement from one's space, place, home, and 
community (all that help define one's identity)? What cultural at- 
titudes and beliefs do relief agencies need to take into account as 
they provide aid? What are the coping mechanisms supported by 
a culture? What is the traditional knowledge of the environment 
and medicine? With these questions students were encouraged 
to think critically about their own and other cultures' beliefs and 
practices and to examine and explore cultural differences, all of 
which are course learning objectives. 

These topical, current events touched students' lives, and rais- 
ing the topic in discussion forums prompted a high percentage of 
participation as well as in-depth discussion. Students in an inter- 
cultural communication class jumped at the opportunity to ana- 
lyze civil disobedience, online activism, and government shutter- 
ing of Internet access in Egypt in early 201 1 as well as the health, 
economic, technological, and cultural reactions to the triple disas- 
ter that hit Japan in March 201 1. One student wrote in his journal, 
"I find it strangely appropriate that we're studying the interaction 
of media and technology with intercultural communication in 
the same week that the world is watching the disaster recovery 
efforts under way in Japan" (personal communication, March 12, 
2011), and he proceeded to analyze the images and communica- 
tions coming from the epicenter of the disaster. Another student 
wrote about this class discussion as well as class study of cultural 
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parenting and family structure based on a newly released contro- 
versial book about a self-proclaimed Chinese "Tiger Mom" with 
strict, authoritarian parenting behavior:"The Japanese earthquake 
and the cultural behaviors seem very relevant to our book knowl- 
edge we gained this quarter. The Tiger Mom discussion question 
was a good example of using a current event on the discussion 
board" (personal communication, March 1 5, 201 1 ). 

Other examples can include using the massive recall of Toyota 
vehicles in 2010 to evaluate public relations practices and utilizing 
articles regarding annual salary surveys in math and statistics cours- 
es. The 2010 eruption of Eyj a fj a 1 1 a j o ku 1 1 in Iceland, which spread ash 
and disrupted air travel across western and northern Europe, can 
become an impromptu business and public relations case study. A 
hurricane's wrath, such as Hurricane Katrina, can be introduced into 
meteorology curriculum, and "while this event-based approach to 
teaching science may result in less curriculum coverage, students 
will be more likely to remember the scientific concepts addressed 
and to remember enjoying the study of science" (de la Chica, 2003, 
Event-based Science section, para. 1). De la Chica (2003) also dis- 
cusses disaster coverage in event-based learning: 

These activities match the qualifications of constructivism 
because the student extends his/her knowledge through 
self-directed exploration and manipulation of the relevant 
disaster scientific data. This account makes explicit refer- 
ences to students not only achieving the level of com- 
prehension of the natural disaster but also reaching the 
level of evaluation of media reports related to the studied 
natural disaster as an educational goal. (Idealized Science 
Education section, para. 1, italics in original) 

Using current events to illustrate societal relevance of 
particular disciplines focuses "on learners becoming accom- 
plished analysts of domain-specific articles in the news as a 
result of individual research and collaborative group discus- 
sion activities" (de la Chica, 2003, Archetype Characterization 
section, para. 3). Real-world events, illustrated through break- 
ing news, can also "serve as entry points into specific curricu- 
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lum topics and to stimulate learner's interest on the related 
subject matter" (de la Chica, 2003, Archetype Characterization 
section, para. 4). 

Using social forms of media, such as blogs and journals, en- 
hances student satisfaction and connection with course concepts. 
Both journals and blogs have been used in an intercultural com- 
munications class, where reflection on current events and life ex- 
periences is based on artifacts, including those addressing current 
events. Wrote a student after the course, "I viewed the journal as a 
personal journey to a better understanding of not only the world 
around me but of my own self and history as well" (personal com- 
munication, Sept. 15, 2010). In their journals and blogs, students 
pulled articles about the 2010 story of the trapped Chilean min- 
ers to think critically and reflexively about culture as well as dis- 
cuss challenges in intercultural interaction. Project management 
students could focus on international cooperation and problem- 
solving skills, assessing risk, and leadership style. 

According to instructional developer Joyce Seitzinger 
(2006), "one of the most obvious ways to use blogs in construc- 
tive learning is as an online learning journal in which students 
reflect on their perceptions of the learning materials and on 
their own learning process" (p. 6). Seitzinger (2006) wrote the 
following about blogs, but it can also apply to active discussion 
forums: 

It is almost impossible to be a passive learner when read- 
ing comments on your own posts and responding in com- 
ments to others' blog posts. It forces learners to engage 
higher cognitive skills. You cannot just browse; you need 
to ponder, formulate an opinion about what's read, and 
then effectively articulate those thoughts; in other words 
be an active learner, (p. 8) 


Conclusion 

Constructivism is applicable to adult education since its ba- 
sic tenets involve flexibility, relevance, and learner ownership. 
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Meaning construction, as a basic information-processing task 
during media exposure, is relevant in constructivism as "the mass 
media allow[s] for and even demand[s] the divergence of mean- 
ing across audience members" (Potter, 2009, p. 176). Discussion 
forums, blogs, and journals used to respond to current events and 
breaking news by applying course concepts are tools for construc- 
tivist learning and meaning making. They are problem-based in 
real-world events, learner centered in a social context, and authen- 
tic learning activities due to the critical investigation of real-world 
cultural and social contexts in practice.The immediacy of informa- 
tion dissemination makes this a particularly successful practice in 
the online course. The online discussion forum, blogs, and jour- 
nals enable an interactive, learner-centered approach since the 
formative activities inherent in the forums, blogs, and journals are 
readily and quickly adaptable to incorporating topical discussion 
opportunities. The challenge for instructors and students alike 
is the sudden shift from a scheduled set of discussion questions 
and possible reordering of topics. But the benefits of relevance 
and critical thinking outweigh the extra time required to rethink 
course organization while the course is in session. 
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Presence & Engagement: 
Best Practices for the Online 
Text-based Classroom 


Madeline Crowley, MA 

City University of Seattle 
Division of Arts and Sciences 


Abstract 

Instructor presence is vital for students to become engaged in 
their courses. Literature from distance learning journals, student 
interviews, and an ethnographic study show that how present and 
involved an instructor is in a text-based online course influences 
both student perceptions and the quality of learning. This chapter 
begins by reviewing the literature in the field that offers support 
for the ideas on best practices that follow. It also includes student 
interviews regarding instructor presence that have had the great- 
est impact on them, both positive and negative, including what 
has engaged or disengaged them during a course. Also detailed 
are best practices gleaned from teaching online courses. 
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Introduction 


It is often said that what makes teaching worthwhile is having 
an impact on students, providing encouragement, and inspiring 
them to pursue their individual ambitions. This is no less true of 
online teaching. While this teaching medium may seem to be less 
involved as there is no required face-time, it is especially important 
for instructors to impress upon students their presence by being 
accessible, committed to the material, and interested in the stu- 
dents. It may be even more important to establish this feeling of 
"presence" than in a traditional classroom. This chapter will share 
some communicative practices that increased a sense of instruc- 
tor presence that benefited students. 


Background 

The confusing thing about online courses is that they seem at 
first glance to require less time and effort for both students and 
instructors, seemingly making instructor presence less impor- 
tant. In fact, studies indicate the reverse is true if a course is to 
be effective and result in deep learning. Literature in the distance 
education field discussing online learning has focused on "social 
presence" or the impression a teacher's input makes upon stu- 
dents in the course. Research by Kehrwald (2008) defines this as 
social presence which "is an individual's ability to demonstrate 
his/her state of being in a virtual environment and to signal his/ 
her availability for interpersonal transactions" (p. 94). These inter- 
personal exchanges are how an instructor can provide a tangible 
social presence in a course which has significant effects not only 
on student morale and engagement; it creates an atmosphere con- 
ducive to involvement and true learning. Garrison and Cleveland- 
Innes's (2005) study on the subject states, "It appears that teaching 
presence contributes to the adoption of a deep approach to learn- 
ing..." (p. 140). Wu and Hiltz argue that "...the instructor's role is 
crucial to effective online discussions and considerable time devo- 
tion is required for instructors" (as cited by Garrison & Cleveland- 
Innes, 2005, p. 136). 
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When a considerable time investment is not made by the 
instructor, student distress often results. This has an impact on 
learning, on overall satisfaction with the course, and on stu- 
dents' impression of the education they're receiving. Due to 
the traditional power relations between students and teachers, 
that distress is often not apparent to instructors. Hara & Kling's 
(2000) study Student Distress in Web-based Distance Education 
reveals that "Part of the reason for the instructor's mispercep- 
tion resulted from students' reluctance to express their anxi- 
eties, frustrations and confusions... to the instructor" (p. 22). 
Instructors may be unaware of how much students require of 
them, as students often don't directly communicate their needs 
or dissatisfactions to instructors, fearing retribution. 

Perhaps as important are the effects on the type of learning 
inspired by competent and constant instructor presence in the 
online classroom. As Garrison and Cleveland-lnnes (2005) note, 
"There is considerable literature pointing to the relationship 
between teaching presence and perceived learning" (p. 136). In 
other words without a strong instructor presence, students can 
believe they learned yet accomplished little from having taken 
the course. 

In an interview one student clarified the effect this has by stat- 
ing, "A key thing that has given me tremendous staying power 
in the online learning atmosphere has been student-instructor 
communications during Blackboard discussions. Instructor 
feedback is priceless as far as I'm concerned" (S. Jenny, personal 
communication, December 2, 2010). Along similar lines a stu- 
dent gives some specifics, saying, "I stay most engaged when 
I get consistent, constructive, weekly feedback and questions 
from the instructors. It pushes me to do more than the bare 
minimum" (K. Spas, personal communication, November 29, 
2010). Students seem to require more feedback in the online 
classroom perhaps because they are operating in comparative 
isolation in relation to their experience with traditional class- 
rooms. Time is not always available to address all student needs 
for feedback, but with a greater awareness of the needs, instruc- 
tors can develop ways to address these efficiently. 
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Practices — Creating Presence through Availability 
and Accessibility 

Student Introductions 

Instructor presence can be enhanced from the start of a course. 
Many online courses begin with rounds of introductions; this 
gives instructors two opportunities, first to introduce themselves 
and second to get to know the students. It is an opportunity to 
ask "telling" questions that reveal students' motivations and inter- 
ests, not just relative to the course but also to their educational 
goals. Referring back to student introduction pieces periodically 
allows an instructor to develop familiarity with the students but 
also to tailor responses to those interests. In so doing the instruc- 
tor can create a feeling of "being seen"; generally when we believe 
we've been "seen" we feel that we are of interest and therefore 
of value. From a student interview, "I feel it is conducive to stu- 
dent engagement to have actual honest, interested conversations 
with the instructor in the discussion forum" (D. Brown, personal 
communication, November 29, 2010). The perception of instruc- 
tor presence through the discussion can translate into immediate 
student engagement and a better classroom experience for the 
entire class. 


Create a Safe Learning Environment 

Instructors should strive to establish presence through open 
and welcoming communications. This is especially important 
when faced with a discussion forum post with which they disa- 
gree. Ideally responses should be moderated in friendly but con- 
crete terms. When a post revolves around an interpretation that 
can be seen as disagreeable, it is best to express that disagree- 
ment in the mildest terms possible, something like, "That's inter- 
esting, I hadn't thought about it like that. I'd generally regarded 

this as instead." Students notice the tenor of the exchange 

and feel that they too can express perhaps unpopular but honest 
opinions, which makes for more interesting discussions. One stu- 
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dent remarked, "I appreciate the even-tempered approach when 
an instructor negotiates the different attitudes and reactions of 
students within a class discussion" (S. Williams, personal commu- 
nication, November 29, 201 0). 

When an answer is wrong, this too can be handled diplomati- 
cally with a gentle correction along the lines of, "That's a common 
misconception; research shows that..." This can de-personalize 
the answer so that the student doesn't feel singled out and allows 
the entire class to feel exchanges can be enjoyed without fear of 
embarrassment. 

This constant demonstration of presence by respectful open- 
ness allows for more frank discussion from all participants. In rare 
instances when a student is aggressive to another student in a 
post, the instructor needs to respond in two ways, one private 
and one public. First a private e-mail sent to the aggressor, and 
another to the victim addressing the problem clearly. In the dis- 
cussion forum, the issue should be addressed very diplomatically 
and in terms of appropriate discussion "etiquette." A relatively neu- 
tral posture here is generally effective. Instructors could use some- 
thing like: "Written communications are easily misunderstood and 
while you probably only meant to state your position clearly, it 
could have been misinterpreted as aggressive." Acknowledging 
the ambiguities in written communication allows the saving of 
face and ideally creates less resistance to change. From a student 
interview, "I became disengaged in a course when the instruc- 
tor used the Discussion area of Blackboard as a "public whipping 
post" to tear apart a student for views held or a misplaced punc- 
tuation. This is antithetical to the mission of building engaged and 
critically thinking students" (D. Larsen, personal communication, 
December 10, 2010). 


Framing Communications 

Instructor presence can continually be asserted whenever 
there may be questions about a topic, procedure, or assignment; it 
takes only a moment to append a statement asking for questions. 
Students are sometimes reluctant to appear uncomprehending, 
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and this allows them to ask rather than to stew or complain to 
their classmates. 

The instructor could send private e-mails to students to pro- 
vide additional clarification when there seems to be confusion; 
this is generally greatly appreciated. Using e-mail to expand fur- 
ther on topics a student brings up in the discussion or to men- 
tion what they're doing well also assists in establishing a strong 
presence. 


Establishing Connection 

Presence is best established by creating connections to the 
students. When possible, instructors can look for opportunities 
in the Discussion forums to open avenues for further discovering 
students' interests and ambitions. "It is important to relate mate- 
rial to real life. Theory is well and fine but being able to relate it 
to something within our experience is crucial to online students" 
(D. Brown, personal communication, November 29, 2010). E-mail 
in response to posts allows instructors to reinforce presence by 
reaching out to students individually by encouraging, offering 
advice (when appropriate), and by providing clarification or cor- 
rections. Taking advantage of all means of communication availa- 
ble in the online environment allows instructors to draw students 
out or to note how specific skills bode well for their goals and/ 
or ambitions. "If an instructor forces me to look at things deeper 
(I tend to skim the surface) or from a different angle, critically, I 
appreciate it very much and tend to learn a lot that way. It also 
stays with me" (K. Spas, personal communication, November 29, 
2010 ). 

Create a Challenging Environment 

The presentation of challenging material is another way to 
enhance instructor presence. Generally students respond well to 
intellectual stimulation. Certainly instructors can easily increase 
the level of challenge by changing discussion questions from 
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text-based answers to answers requiring thought and application 
of concepts. One student explains the profound effect of instruc- 
tor presence: "What engaged me was a competent, enthusiastic 
and engaged instructor. Competency was important, obviously, 
because it helped instructors to inform and guide discussions 
and pose probing questions that forced students to think beyond 
their sphere of influence" (D. Larsen, personal communication, 
December 10, 2010). Another asserts, "The best courses were the 
ones where the instructor would respond to posts with additional 
questions and thoughts for us to really think through the con- 
cepts" (J. Upegui, personal communication, December 3, 201 0). 

One method to engage key performers is to e-mail and let 
them know early in the course that their efforts are appreciated, 
and that they seem to be "raising the bar" for the discourse in the 
Discussion Forum. This not only gives them their due; it helps 
keep them engaged and encourages them to provide leadership 
throughout the course. 

When practical, instructors should include discussion ques- 
tions in the Forum as much as possible in terms of application of 
the material or interpretation of the material rather than finding 
an answer in the text. One student shares, "I realize that part of 
our weekly assignments must be regurgitating information from 
the text, but it's difficult to comment when everyone is saying the 
same thing in the discussion. I really appreciate it when we have 
to take that information and apply it somehow" (K. Spas, personal 
communication, November 29, 2010). Asking about ramifications 
or implications of course concepts creates a deeper level of think- 
ing about the material and a higher level of engagement from the 
students while reinforcing instructor presence as an authority. 

Once initial posts are made by students, it is often helpful 
to ask questions about their posts to encourage deeper, more 
complex thinking about the material. On occasion it is helpful 
for the instructor to use student posts to jump into deeper lev- 
els or implications of the material from their broader knowledge 
of the material. "Anytime an instructor can display their expertise 
and knowledge rather than just facilitate the course, I feel I learn 
more and tend to be more involved in the class" (K. Spas, personal 
communication, November 29, 2010). When an instructor shares 
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his/her extensive knowledge of the subject and related issues, it 
reveals instructor competence and reassures the students that 
they're receiving a quality education. 


Create a Coherent Learning Environment 

It is very important that instructors prepare a clear organiza- 
tion of the online course. Without this clear organization, the per- 
ception by students of the instructor and his/her presence suffers 
dramatically. "Organization in course structure and correspond- 
ences between students and instructor was grease in the bearings 
of the online classroom. Without organization the entire operation 
would melt down and the entire class would be less motivated to 
participate in a meaningful way"(D. Larsen, personal communica- 
tion, November 29, 2010). Another student is even more specific: 
"To enable and facilitate the students' learning is to ensure the syl- 
labi and assignments are synced. When a course is poorly organ- 
ized, it is obviously distracting to the student and distressing as 
well. In one badly organized course I no longer gave a damn and 
just wanted to finish the course" (D. Brown, personal communica- 
tion, November 29, 2010). Hara and Kling (2000) noted that stu- 
dent distress due to ambiguous or confusing course instructions 
impeded learning and led to a feeling that expectations for the 
course were not being adequately met. 


Convey Enthusiasm and Interest in the Subject 
Matter 

Perhaps the best way to enhance instructor presence is in the 
attitude to the material and to the course itself. Instructors have 
to dig deep to inject fresh appreciation for a subject taught over 
a long period of time. Still, it is possible to convey presence and 
interest by giving further details on facets of the subject or topic, 
especially in relation to student posts. Sometimes a simple ques- 
tion like, "That's interesting, how did you arrive at that answer or 
conclusion?" can elicit some very interesting discussions not only 
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from the queried student but also from the cohort. Students long 
for a commitment and passion from their instructors regarding 
the subject:"! felt unengaged in courses when an instructor dem- 
onstrated a lack of interest in the subject matter or in the success 
of students" (D. Larsen, personal communication, December 10, 
201 0). Students experience distress when they believe they don't 
have an involved instructor presence. 


Comments on Papers 

An ideal way to establish a strong, useful instructor presence is 
in the comments given on student papers. First, if at all possible, stu- 
dents should submit papers to Smarthinking.com or the University's 
Writing Centerto catch small errors. That frees the instructor to focus 
on logical flaws, fallacies, and other significant problems in student 
writing. If time allows, rather than simply attaching a short com- 
ment like, "logical flaw", explain what the student has gotten wrong 
and briefly explain how to fix it so that the student feels guided or 
led rather than "wrong." When possible comments are a chance to 
offer needed personal tutoring on writing (however, it must be said 
that in very large classes this may be more difficult). Students do 
consider comments absolutely vital to their learning and are deeply 
disappointed when they get routine, short comments or none at all: 
"The most tarnishing experience was when an instructor gave zero 
feedback on a paper. Without that priceless feedback I had nothing 
to base my learning or progress on; I need to see my errors to correct 
myself" (S. Jenny, personal communication, December 2, 2010). In 
addition to offering more extensive comments, when possible give 
students a general idea of how they're doing relative to others, and 
if there's a sufficient display of skills or ability, encourage the student 
to consider further education. 


Future Research 

Information for this paper came from an informal study involv- 
ing a small sample of students (six) who were contacted via e-mail. 
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Students were selected from prior courses in two departments due 
to their general availability and willingness to speak freely. Many 
are still enrolled at the university while a few have graduated. 

Further research could include a much broader sample, using 
either ethnographic or experimental methodologies, in order to 
test individual best practices. Also it would be ideal to have more 
formal qualitative research performed in a variety of ways, includ- 
ing observation, ethnography, teacher interviews, etc. This sam- 
ple was very small — six students — and a larger sample would give 
much more information. 


Conclusion 

This essay has used distance learning literature, personal 
experience, and student interviews to argue for a set of distance- 
learning best practices to enhance instructor presence in online 
courses. While instructor presence cannot always be precisely 
quantified, it is viewed as indispensable and valuable by students. 

One unspoken benefit of online courses is the participation 
requirement. Unlike in a traditional classroom, no one can silently 
hang back and simply listen. Every student is generally required to 
participate in online courses that have a Discussion Forum, giving 
them a presence in the classroom that may be unique. Sometimes 
the most silent students are the most interesting thinkers, and 
often for the first time in a classroom setting, they have the chance 
to shine before their peers. In many traditional classrooms, shy 
students will not ask questions or directly communicate with the 
instructor; in an online venue instructors have the chance to con- 
nect and communicate with students in a variety of ways. 

In just that one sense, online classrooms can be transforma- 
tional to students. Students remember and value classes from an 
instructor who is in command of the material and communicates a 
true interest in individual students. An inspiring teacher presence 
can encourage ambitions and dreams in ways that might not be 
available in a traditional classroom. It is a time investment worth 
making both for instructor satisfaction and for better student 
learning outcomes. 
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Abstract 

Acknowledgment of Inquiry Learning, sometimes known 
as Open Learning, Guided Investigation, or Learning Discovery, 
began in the early 1 960s. Since its initial use in science labs, inquiry 
learning can be found in use across several professional arenas, 
including education, business, and civic learning. 

It is useful to understand the origins and benefits of inquiry 
learning, examine its use in higher education classrooms, and 
describe basic fundamentals in how to run, moderate, or facilitate 
an inquiry learning experience. Additionally, action learning, the 
emerging learning approach in the workplace which uses many 
of the same learning elements as inquiry learning, demonstrates 
how these innovative learning approaches better prepare stu- 
dents for the skills necessary in today's workplace. 
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Introduction 


Inquiry learning is an effective instructional tool which, when 
skillfully designed and applied, can be a dynamic learning tool to 
enhance the learning experience. Inquiry learning accomplishes this 
through increasing engagement and allowing the learner to explore 
and increase self-autonomy and self-mastery of skills desired. 

The National Science Education Standards (National Committee 
on Science Education Standards and Assessment, 1996) defines 
scientific inquiry as "the diverse ways in which scientists study the 
natural world and propose explanations based on the evidence 
derived from their work. Scientific inquiry also refers to the activi- 
ties through which students develop knowledge and understand- 
ing of scientific ideas as well as an understanding of how scientists 
study the natural world" (p.23). 

Scientific inquiry reflects how scientists come to understand 
the natural world and it is at the heart of how many students learn. 
From a very early age, children interact with their environment, ask 
questions, and seek ways to answer those questions. The under- 
standing of content and methods is significantly enhanced when 
ideas are anchored to inquiry experiences. Although this defini- 
tion is centric to science, it really can be applied across all schools 
of thought and learning methods. 

Despite the demonstrated effectiveness of inquiry learning, 
it is still commonplace to find the traditional "stand and deliver" 
approach in most universities though inquiry learning strategies 
are more effective than traditional approaches. Inquiry learning 
better prepares students for their own professional learning expe- 
riences once they get into the workplace. 


The Rise of Inquiry Learning 

Inquiry learning had its roots in science labs prior to its emer- 
gence in science education classrooms during the 1970s. The 
development of such tools as Marshall Herron's scale for evaluat- 
ing the amount of inquiry in science lab experiences allowed for 
science students to engage with and explore science concepts in 
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more meaningful ways (Herron, 1 971 ). Also around this time, simi- 
lar strategies which encouraged quality questioning, construc- 
tivist ideas, and student exploration emerged in many science 
museums. 

One of the most well-known examples of these museums was 
the Exploratorium in the San Francisco Bay area (Oppenheimer, 
1972). The Exploratorium was developed in 1969 by Frank 
Oppenheimer, a well-known scientist who observed the impact 
that hands-on learning had with his own high school students. 
Like many other science museums that followed, inquiry learning 
allowed for student exploration or informal learning to be at the 
center of exhibits. These experiences provided further validation of 
constructivist theories and the important role they played in shap- 
ing one's own thought process to better understand the world and 
the connectedness within it. 

Hands-on learning, or the idea of allowing students greater 
autonomy in their use of the scientific method, also emerged 
during this period. With hands-on learning arriving in the class- 
room, the teacher could now explore its impact throughout 
the entire school curriculum. The National Science Teachers 
Association (NSTA) has created the most extensive evidence 
of inquiry learning's impact on the classroom learner and fur- 
ther provided the framework for implementing inquiry learning 
effectively. 

As noted from the NSTA website (NSTA Board of Directors, 
2004), numerous declarations must be in place to support inquiry 
learning as a successful learning approach. These declarations are 
as follows: 

• Planning an inquiry-based program by developing both 
short- and long-term goals that incorporate appropriate 
content knowledge. 

• Implementing approaches to teaching that cause stu- 
dents to question and explore and to use those experi- 
ences to raise and answer questions about the natural 
world. The learning-cycle approach is one of many effec- 
tive strategies for bringing explorations and questions 
into the classroom. 
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• Guiding and facilitating learning using inquiry by select- 
ing teaching strategies that nurture and assess students' 
developing understandings and abilities. 

• Designing and managing learning environments that pro- 
vide students with the time, space, and resources needed 
for learning science through inquiry. 

• Receiving adequate administrative support for the pursuit 
of science as inquiry in the classroom. Support can take the 
form of professional development on how to teach scien- 
tific inquiry, content, and the nature of science; the allo- 
cation of time to do scientific inquiry effectively; and the 
availability of necessary materials and equipment. 

• Experiencing science as inquiry as a part of students' prep- 
aration program. Preparation should include learning how 
to develop questioning strategies, writing plans that pro- 
mote abilities and understanding of scientific inquiry, and 
analyzing instructional materials to determine whether 
they promote scientific inquiry. 

NSTA's declarations on inquiry learning support the effective- 
ness of inquiry learning in both the higher education learning envi- 
ronment and in the workplace. These elements are also found in 
City University of Seattle's (2011) Academic Model as well as those 
of other institutions which emphasize practical learning applica- 
tions for students. The elements of such a model are as follows: 

A Focus on Student Learning — When students participate in 
well-designed inquiry learning, student learning should increase. 

Reflective Practitioner Faculty — Inquiry learning allows one 
to step back from the traditional direct instruction process, 
observe student learning, and offer coaching to those who 
might need further tools to reach learning outcomes. In the 
coaching process, the ability to teach new skills or reinforce 
old ones rises to the top, allowing the instructor to provide 
important one-on-one assistance as needed. 

Relevance to the Workplace — Inquiry learning, when struc- 
tured around real-life experiences, ends up becoming a 
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more realistic experience in replicating workplace environ- 
ments and therefore is more relevant to lifelong learning. 

Service to Students and Responsiveness — Students will 
become more autonomous learners when inquiry learn- 
ing is introduced because they will have a greater stake in 
the learning process. Essentially inquiry learning allows the 
learners to take control of their learning experiences with a 
greater sense of self-motivation and mastery. 

The rise of inquiry learning in schools also saw a parallel emer- 
gence in the business workplace. According to observations 
of action learning at Cisco (Lamoureux, 2009), action learning 
in the workplace is a way of simultaneously conducting action 
and inquiry as a disciplined leadership practice that increases 
the wider effectiveness of actions. Such action helps individu- 
als, teams, organizations, and institutions become more capable 
of self-transformation and thus more creative, more aware, more 
just, and more sustainable. 


The Connection to Action Inquiry in the Workplace 

As Bill Tolbert (2004) points out in his book The Promise and 
the Power of Action Inquiry: The Secret of Timely and Transforming 
Leadership, "In principle, no matter how much or little positional 
power you have, anyone in any family or organization can become 
more effectively and transformationally powerful by practicing 
action inquiry" (p. 1). 

Tolbert (2004) continues to note, "Action inquiry is a lifelong 
process of transformational learning that individuals, teams, and 
whole organizations can undertake if they wish to become: 

• Increasingly capable of making future visions come true 

• Increasingly alert to the dangers and opportunities of the 
present moment 

• Increasingly capable of performing in effective and trans- 
formational ways"(p.1). 
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The increase of action inquiry learning in organizations gives 
rise to a number of improved learning opportunities during 
an employee's career. Examples of these learning experiences 
include workplace simulations and new approaches to e-learning 
as noted in Clark Aldrich's (2004) book Simulations and the Future 
of Learning: An Innovative (and Perhaps Revolutionary) Approach 
to e-Learning. Such examples are also found throughout City 
University's courses. 

To clarify the pedagogical shift associated with inquiry, it is use- 
ful to see how the three Rs of the past have become the seven Cs 
of the present. The three Rs, reading, writing, and arithmetic, have 
been referred to as the old framework of learning. Meanwhile, 
the 21 st Century Skills Project has given rise to the new seven Cs 
of learning, which include critical thinking and problem solving; 
creativity and innovation; collaboration, teamwork, and leadership; 
cross-cultural understanding; communications, information, and 
media literacy; computing, and ICT literacy; and career and learning 
self-reliance. All of these skills are addressed better through active 
inquiry learning and, over time, several skills are enhanced with its 
correct use, implementation, and facilitation (Lawson, 2009). 

Due to the need for these new skills, new methods of learning are 
needed to prepare the twenty-first century learner. This is especially 
true in technology-driven learning environments where students 
or employees are required to interact using technology (Jacobson 
& Spiro, 1995). In cases such as these, active learning better serves 
individuals and groups by creating greater autonomy, mastery, and 
self purpose. As Daniel Pink (2009) has already noted in his book 
Drive, these are the primary means by which we are all motivated. 

Whether it is learning in the classroom or in the workplace, 
the ability to remain motivated and master new skills is far better 
served with inquiry and inquiry action learning. Thus, to ensure 
that the adoption of this work is successful, one need contemplate 
numerous considerations. 


Inquiry Learning in Higher Education 

Inquiry learning has had many useful applications both in 
the classroom and the workplace. Highlighting basic fundamen- 
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tals of inquiry learning in the classroom will promote a simple 
implementation strategy for those wanting to further investigate 
inquiry learning within a higher education setting. 

Numerous benefits to students can be explored, but the most 
profound reason for using inquiry learning in higher education 
is that when given greater autonomy, students are able to reach 
their own mastery of skills and content faster and, thus, give rise 
to a greater sense of purpose and ownership in their work (Pink, 
2009). As a result many students who learn how to design and 
test their own thinking are far better prepared for real-life scenar- 
ios which arise most commonly in the workplace (Raelin, 2008). 
In fact, this was precisely the intention of inquiry learning in the 
first place. However, instead of inquiry learning helping students 
better understand science, as has been the case in the past, it 
is now helping students to better prepare themselves to handle 
real-life learning situations which occur more commonly in the 
workplace. 

Students coming from traditional learning environments 
may take longer to grasp learning that occurs through inquiry 
because they are not prepared or accustomed to having the "driv- 
er's wheel" approach to learning. To be implemented effectively, 
inquiry learning requires greater discipline by the learner (Black & 
Deci, 2000). As a result students who have not experienced inquiry 
learning in the past may need to work together to support one 
another through this process or have a means of accessing men- 
tor or coaching programs to support it. Support programs, such as 
Stanford's School of Business Volunteer Program, have shown to 
have tremendous success in this past decade in the higher educa- 
tion setting (Marquardt, 2004). 

Some further best practices to consider when implement- 
ing inquiry learning in higher education classrooms include the 
following: 

Provide greater student success through student "coach- 
ing" or "teaming." In using this approach, faculty will 
observe students reaching learning outcomes with greater 
success due to increased engagement (Datar, Garvin, & 
Cullen, 2010). 
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Faculty may need assistance in learning inquiry methods 
and how to facilitate inquiry learning well. A way to do this 
is to train instructors how to modify current syllabi into an 
effective inquiry-learning model of instruction. Faculty can 
learn how to conceptually design an inquiry course and 
use instructional strategies based on this model. 

For inquiry design to be done well, the learner needs addi- 
tional time to explore the core concepts being taught, and 
faculty need time to better align how the integration of 
new knowledge and approaches can be transferred into 
real-world situations and work-world scenarios. 

Faculty can browse resources to learn more about inquiry 
design, but the best means to learn about inquiry is to 
gain actual experience with it. Having a focus on inquiry 
learning within faculty development at universities would 
provide the opportunity for faculty to experience the strat- 
egies they would need to implement in their own courses. 

Moreover, the approach of integrating inquiry learning through 
faculty development allows for the evolution of current curricula 
into an ever more relevant and cross-dimensional study in the 
future. Having greater flexibility with curricula allows instructors 
to be more agile in educational delivery and thus works to ensure 
that higher education development remains on the cutting edge 
of innovation (Datar et al., 201 0). 


Future Research Directions 

Many rich opportunities to support the improvement of the 
use of inquiry learning in higher education are available through 
relevant research efforts. Following are some areas that may ben- 
efit from such examination: 

Real-time learning or "gaming" simulation models are exam- 
ples of inquiry learning and are becoming a more popular means 
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of learning in the workplace and for students in the classroom, 
as described by Aldrich (2004). Expanding the research around 
virtual learning simulations would allow instructors to develop 
and use better models for reenacting business situations and 
environments than was previously possible. In such situations 
it would be interesting to see how the inquiry process could 
be enhanced through simulations, especially for project-based 
learning. 

The focus of engagement as a student motivational tool is 
another emerging area of research which has strong roots in inquiry 
and active inquiry learning (Salmon, 2002). As noted previously by 
Pink (2009), engagement, or the means by which the organization 
and individual interact, will better serve student needs through the 
increased options provided by inquiry learning methods as com- 
pared to traditional learning (Pink, 2009). Experience and research 
are needed to find ways for students or employees to explore their 
own ideas. 

Investigating how technology can help to support inquiry 
learning in the higher education classroom would provide addi- 
tional strategies of value to students. More research is needed on 
how faculty can learn to diversify their skill sets to include inquiry 
learning in their repertoire of teaching strategies. 


Conclusion 

With new and diverging skills needed in the workplace, the 
higher education classroom should be a place for innovation in 
learning strategies. With greater understanding and experience, 
with inquiry learning, and with documentation of its effectiveness 
in the classroom, instructors should be able to improve student 
learning. Inquiry learning must be further developed at higher 
educational institutions that seek to provide real-world learning 
experiences. Not only will it serve the future of higher education 
well, it will work to prepare a more motivated, autonomous, and 
successful workforce for the future. 
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Abstract 

Drawing on lessons included in Abraham Lincoln's works 
can help inform adult education practices. This chapter utilizes 
excerpts from one of Lincoln's law lectures to highlight points that 
are important in the delivery, development, and evaluation of 
adult education. Throughout the chapter, quotations from Lincoln 
are used to set the context for best practices in adult education. 
Each of these practices is then further described along with its rel- 
evance to an overall educational vision for adults. 
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Introduction 


The rapidly evolving classroom impacts both learning and 
performance. Technology enhances increased dissemination of 
knowledge, but the essence of adult learning remains the devel- 
opment of marketable skills and competencies for application in 
real-world scenarios. 

Abraham Lincoln certainly never touched a computer, but his 
advice to prospective lawyers creates the perfect guideline for 
successfully facilitating communication and learning. He proposes 
a combination of diligence, honesty, and a proactive facilitative 
approach outlining a clear purpose that helps everyone succeed. 

With Abraham Lincoln as mentor and guide throughout, this 
chapter proposes a "teachable vision," a vision for the future that 
acknowledges differences and overcomes barriers through hon- 
esty, diligence, and a willingness to both listen and learn. Lincoln 
proposed a vision for the future that everyone can understand, 
work toward, and accomplish together. 


Diligence and the Adult Learner 

In Abraham Lincoln's Notes for a Law Lecture (July 1 , 1 850) he 
states, 


I am not an accomplished lawyer. I find quite as much mate- 
rial for a lecture in those points wherein I have failed, as in 
those wherein I have been moderately successful. The leading 
rule for the lawyer, as for the man of every other calling, is dili- 
gence. Leave nothing for tomorrow which can be done today. 
Never let your correspondence fall behind. Whatever piece of 
business you have in hand, before stopping, do all the labor 
pertaining to it which can be done. . . 

Diligence requires a solid foundation predicated on an adult- 
oriented education system encompassing essential processes, 
including creative thinking, problem solving, brainstorming, and 
follow-through. The cornerstone of this foundation is the realiza- 
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tion that teaching adult learners is a vastly different process than 
teaching children or adolescents. Pedagogy refers to the teach- 
ing of children where the teacher is the focal point of learning. 
Andragogy is the process of teaching adults and is based on 
"informed professional opinion; philosophical assumptions associ- 
ated with humanistic psychology and progressive education; and 
a growing body of research and theory on adult learning, devel- 
opment, and socialization" (Beder & Darkenwald, 1 982, p. 1 43). 

Essentially andragogy shifts the focus from the educator to the 
learner. This creates a learning environment whereby the learner 
has substantial self-direction and control over the process. For 
example, the educator should: 

• Determine learner interests and motivation for enrollment 
in the course. Course goals and objectives can thereby be 
modified to accommodate learner needs (Cranton, 1 996). 

• Facilitate an environment where students can learn 
from each other. Peer Learning Groups, including online 
Discussion Forums, create a support system for self-direct- 
ed learning, information exchange, the stimulation of new 
ideas, and the allocation of relevant resources (Brookfield, 
1986). 

• Encourage periodic learner feedback, including discus- 
sion of the quality, sequence, and pace of the activities 
(Cranton, 1996). 

• Provide access to additional resources and learning ma- 
terials reflecting varying viewpoints are valuable tools 
(Cranton, 1996). 

• Value and encourage participation and acknowledge the 
accumulated experience of adult learners as an important 
educational resource (Brookfield, 1986). 

Ultimately, the success of the learning process depends on 
the instructor's ability to listen. Every adult learner is different, 
and everyone learns at his/her own pace, taking into account 
variables such as cognitive style, culture, and personality. Studies 
have shown that implementation of andragogy itself may require 
a modified teaching style when dealing with cross-cultural issues 
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(Ziegahn, 2001). Examples of cross-cultural concerns requiring 
acknowledgment and accommodation are as follows: 

• Tradition vs. Modernism: andragogy emphasizes progress 
and a future-oriented perspective; more traditional cultur- 
al perspectives emphasize historical status quo. 

• Andragogical vs. Pedagogical: individuals may be comfortable 
with the familiar passive role of the pedagogical learner and 
uncomfortable with the concept of independent learning. 

• Egalitarianism vs. Collectivism: andragogy supports equal 
access and individual reward; traditional cultures may val- 
ue hierarchy and social status. 

Adults are inherently diverse in their life experiences as well as 
diverse in their motivations for enrolling in a particular class. Although 
it is important for every instructor to consider his/her students as 
individuals, three common motivators encompass the majority of 
adult learners (Merriam & Caffarella, 1 991 ). Most adult learners are: 

• Goal oriented: classes are taken to reach a pragmatic goal, 
such as career advancement. 

• Activity oriented: social interaction is an important com- 
ponent of the learning process. 

• Learning oriented: the seeking of topic specific knowledge. 

Because of this motivational diversity as well as the underlying 
cultural diversity of adult learners, open dialogue is essential to 
facilitate the incorporation of new facts and skills into experience. 
Remembering that every new skill takes time to learn, it is impor- 
tant for instructors to encourage participation and opposing 
viewpoints while maintaining a civil and respectful atmosphere. 

Creation of an organized, timely, and positive learning envi- 
ronment is essential. Instructions should be clear, concise, and 
part of an ongoing communication process throughout the term. 
Although the andragogical framework emphasizes learner self- 
direction and control, it is the educator's responsibility to present 
the information in a format that will encourage learning. The goal 
is to create an environment whereby learners will acquire and 
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retain knowledge (cognitive), increase their awareness (affective), 
and develop new skills (behavioral). 

The classic evaluation model for organizational training pro- 
grams is applicable to the classroom as well as the business envi- 
ronment (Kirkpatrick, 1994). The Kirkpatrick model creates four 
evaluation levels: 

• Reaction: learner overall satisfaction with the course, tak- 
ing into account diverse learning styles. 

• Learning: evaluation through the use of tests, written 
assignments, observations, discussions, and interviews to 
determine cognitive impact. 

• Behavior: learner development and application of new skills. 

• Results: In the business environment, this evaluation meas- 
ures the economic impact of training. Economic impact can 
be evaluated in academics in terms of student retention. 

Providing guidance and encouragement is essential to the 
educator's role. New skills and the assimilation of new knowledge 
take time and effort. Learners who quickly acquire information 
may appear impressive, but the real test is retention and appli- 
cation of skills. Speed at the cost of retention is ill advised, and 
detailed developmental feedback can provide a valuable learn- 
ing tool. Successful teaching balances a variety of active learning 
techniques as well as cognitive, behavioral, and affective learning. 


From Lectures to Learning 


...Extemporaneous speaking should be practiced and cul- 
tivated. It is the lawyer's avenue to the public. However able 
and faithful he may be in other respects, people are slow to 
bring him business if he cannot make a speech. And yet there 
is not a more fatal error to young lawyers than relying too 
much on speech-making. If anyone, upon his rare powers of 
speaking, shall claim exemption from the drudgery of the law, 
his case is a failure in advance. — Lincoln 
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The traditional pedagogical lecture has been supplanted by 
the active learning andragogical model. However, lectures can be 
memorable and dynamic (Reinsmith, 1994) as well as an effective 
tool for teaching inexperienced active learners. Studies show that 
adult learners with limited active learning experience feel uncom- 
fortable forming their own opinions and judgments and have a 
structured educational expectation (Tice, 1997). 

Diverse expectations and learning styles can be accommo- 
dated through structuring and modifying the andragogical model. 
For example, instructors can consider using: 

• Knowledge Hunt: rather than supplying knowledge in 
a lecture format, create small teams to search for the 
information. 

• Question Generation: each team member creates a ques- 
tion relevant to the course materials, and the group 
researches the answer. 

• Summation: learners review course materials and summa- 
rize the information. 

• Group Review: divide the course materials into study seg- 
ments assigned to each team. The teams will then present 
their area of knowledge to the class as a whole. 

Adult learners in active learning classes and their counterparts 
in strictly lecture courses received similar grades on knowledge 
tests. However, active learning participants scored substantially 
higher on tests measuring the relationship of theory to practice, 
the ability to understand multiple perspectives, and the ability to 
self-correct (Wright, Miller, & Kosciuk, 1997). 


Cooperation over Conflict 
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Discourage litigation. Persuadeyour neighbors to compromise 
whenever you can. Point out to them how the nominal winner 
is often a real loser in fees, expenses, and waste of time. As a 
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peacemaker, the lawyer has a superior opportunity of being a 
good man. There will still be business enough. — Lincoln 

It is the responsibility of the educator to be a role model for 
class discussion, interaction, and inclusiveness. When conflicts 
occur, resolution involves calm discussion to mediate misunder- 
standings in a timely fashion to prevent escalation. The classroom 
is the perfect environment to practice tolerance and inclusion. 
Instructors need to pay attention to the quality and tone of learner 
questions and responses and give developmental feedback when 
appropriate.Troubling behaviors should not be ignored. Problems 
will not resolve themselves, and learners should be made aware of 
their inappropriate behavior. 

Cooperative learning, defined as "the instructional use of 
small groups so that students work together to maximize their 
own and each other's learning" (Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1991, 
pp. 147-148), used in conjunction with the andragogical frame- 
work, will help to alleviate the need for conflict resolution. Group 
learning provides a practice environment introduction to real- 
world project teams and self-directed work groups. 

Studies indicate that cooperative learning creates higher 
achievement, positive learner relationships, and improved psycho- 
logical adjustments as opposed to individual learning (Johnson et 
al., 1991). Cooperation and compromise are encouraged through 
interdependence resolving conflict and encouraging change. 


From Mistakes to Motivation 


Never stir up litigation. A worse man can scarcely be found 
than one who does this. Who can be more nearly a fiend than 
he who habitually overhauls the register of deeds in search of 
defects in titles, whereon to stir up strife, and put money in his 
pocket? A moral tone ought to be infused into the profession 
which should drive such men out of it. — Lincoln 
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People make mistakes. When this occurs instructors should 
acknowledge the mistake, find an acceptable solution, and move 
on. Otherwise an environment of denial and blame will be cre- 
ated, with participants so frightened to be wrong that it becomes 
impossible to learn from mistakes and move forward. 

One way to learn from mistakes within the andragogical frame- 
work is to learn skills within the context of problem solving. This 
concept of practical application, the idea of doing while learn- 
ing, is the key difference between the traditional and the active 
teaching styles (Vella, 1 994). When the learner is actively involved, 
knowledge retention and practical application increase. 

The andragogical model assumes that adult learners are 
problem centered in their orientation and that problem solving 
provides the most beneficial educational opportunity. Further 
assumptions include adults self-direct; life experience is a valu- 
able learning resource; and adults are often motivated to learn by 
internal or intrinsic factors as opposed to external or extrinsic fac- 
tors (Knowles, 1975). Additional reasons often cited include that 
adult learners desire to teach the newly acquired skill to others; 
they have specific job requirements; they have future aspirations; 
and they have a need to earn the course credit (Tough, 1979). 

Many adult learners come from highly competitive back- 
grounds emphasizing winners and losers. Instructors need to 
discourage the impression that a lower grade given to one class- 
mate results in a higher grade to another while encouraging the 
idea that the classroom environment is the perfect forum to prac- 
tice team building skills. As a practical exercise, team members 
can also be required to assist one another in the completion of 
assignments. 


Build Interest in Learning 


And when you lack interest in the case the job will likely lack 
skill and diligence in the performance . . . — Lincoln 
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As previously discussed adult learners acquire formal educa- 
tion for diverse reasons. If the course materials address non-rel- 
evant motivation, the individual will lose interest and retention. 
For example, if the reason for taking the course is team-building 
practice and the course is strictly lecture, the learner is very likely 
to not complete the course due to lack of interest. 

Constructivism is a context-based approach to adult learning 
based upon the theory that learners gain understanding when 
they act on new knowledge with their present knowledge and 
resolve discrepancies as they arise. Often referred to as discovery 
learning, the constructivist framework recommends the following 
approaches: the educator's goal is to create self-directed learners; 
learner curiosity should be encouraged; activities should be done 
both independently and collaboratively; information is retained 
when learners reach understanding on their own; and when learn- 
ers are given the opportunity to discover knowledge for them- 
selves, they learn how to learn (Cruikshank, Bainer, & Metcalf, 
1995). 

Using constructivist theory, when learners receive information 
that conflicts with present knowledge, they experience an inter- 
nal sense of discomfort. Adults are motivated to alleviate this dis- 
comfort by modifying knowledge structures, thereby engaging in 
learning (Dixon, 1994). 

To learn, information must be retained. Generally adults retain 
between five and nine pieces of information in short-term mem- 
ory. Because short-term memory is immediately lost, retention 
occurs in long-term memory and is often related to repetition and 
contextual relevance (Miller, 1956). 

"Teachable Moments" theory takes the concept of repetition 
leading to retention a step further. A developmental task, when 
learned, makes the achievement of succeeding tasks possible. 
When the timing is right, the ability to learn a specific task will 
be possible, and this "timing" creates the "teachable moment." 
Therefore, repetition is paramount so that when the learner's 
"moment"occurs, the knowledge can be assimilated and retained 
(Havighurst, 1953). 
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Dispelling Incorrect Beliefs 


There is a vague popular belief that lawyers are necessarily 
dishonest. I say vague, because when we consider to what 
extent confidence and honors are reposed in and conferred 
upon lawyers by the people, it appears improbable that their 
impression of dishonesty is very distinct and vivid. Yet the 
impression is common, almost universal. — Lincoln 

A "vague popular belief" exists that older adult learners are less 
capable of knowledge retention and the acquisition of new skills 
than younger adults. Scientific studies conclude that, in the gen- 
eral population, memory deterioration is minor until extreme old 
age. Memory problems occur when adults are forced into mean- 
ingless learning, pure memorization, or learning that involves only 
reassessment of old knowledge (Merriam & Caffarella, 1 991 ). New 
information related to existing knowledge increases the likelihood 
of long-term memory retention regardless of age (Dixon, 1 994). 

If possible some flexibility concerning deadlines and due dates 
should be built into the class. Research shows that when the pace 
is controlled, middle-aged adults have the same ability to learn 
that they had in their youth. Young through middle-aged learn- 
ers score high in self-confidence and goal focus while older learn- 
ers are generally more responsible and detail oriented (Merriam & 
Cafarella, 1991). 

All adults, regardless of age, learn best when they discover 
concepts, ideas, new skills, and useful knowledge through active 
participation and well-planned structured experiences. Older 
learners may also appear less capable due to lack of technical 
expertise. When encountering diversity, whether based on age, 
race, gender, or culture, the most important role-model skill for 
the educator is to show respect. Showing respect for learners ben- 
efits everyone and creates an atmosphere of tolerance and under- 
standing. It recognizes that everyone learns at a different pace 
and everyone has something important to contribute. 
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Honestly Respect the Learner 


Resolve to be honest at all events; and if in your own judgment 
you cannot be an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without 
being a lawyer. Choose some other occupation, rather than 
one in the choosing of which you do, in advance, consent to 
be a knave. — Lincoln 

It's an old adage, but nonetheless true: "Treat people the way 
you would want to be treated." Teach with enthusiasm; respect 
your learners as well as yourself; and be a role model worthy of 
emulation. 

The curriculum must be inclusive to retain relevance for diverse 
learners. An honest examination of class materials often reveals a 
dominant-culture world view. Suggestions for creating an inclu- 
sive learning environment (Imel, 1995) include: 

• Allow reasoned, respectful disagreement between learn- 
ers as well as between learners and the educator. 

• Value and integrate into class discussion the life experi- 
ences of adult learners, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of cultural/social groups. 

• Accommodate diversity in learning styles. If specific ana- 
lytical skills are required, teach them within the course 
structure. 

• Acknowledge and celebrate multiple perspectives due to 
ethnicity, age, gender, sexuality, class, religion, physical 
abilities, etc. 

In conclusion, although diverse in their approaches, 
researchers generally agree that outstanding adult educators 
encourage a team mentality in environments where learners par- 
ticipate in active dialogue between equals; diversity is valued and 
accepted; life experience is acknowledged; and all perspectives 
are respected. 
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Abstract 

With the advent of the global economy and global education 
and with the need to adapt to changing lifestyles and value sys- 
tems, lifelong learning, including the skills of self-direction and 
self-reflection, have gained new importance with educators and 
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employers. One of the major forces generating the need for life- 
long learning is the rapid change in all spheres of life. Self-directed 
learning is becoming a necessary skill to adapt to these changes. 
Educators and educational establishments are looking into inno- 
vative approaches to educating adults, paying close attention 
to non-traditional forms for learning and methods of delivery. In 
this way self-inquiry and self-evaluation are needed at the begin- 
ning, during, and after instruction. Educators can enhance lifelong 
learning among their students by facilitating the development of 
characteristics and skills, such as goal setting, taking responsibil- 
ity for learning, understanding selves as learners, reflection, and 
self-assessment. This chapter investigates successful approaches 
to self-direction in teaching and learning in English-language 
courses. 


Introduction 

As previous studies show, the ability to learn and adapt are 
related (Chuprina, 2001; 2003). Both learning and adaptation 
skills have become survival skills in the age of continuing change. 
Furthermore, the research in the area of Self-Directed Learning 
(SDL) suggests that self-awareness is a cornerstone of lifelong 
learning that should be encouraged and modeled in academia/ 
training (Chuprina, 2004; 2007). Another important advantage 
of SDL is its capacity to promote ongoing reflective thought and 
responsibility for learning (Caffarella, 1993). 

Knowles (1975) provides a comprehensive definition of SDL: 
"Individuals take the initiative, with or without the help of others, 
in diagnosing their learning needs, formulating learning goals, 
identifying human and material resources for learning, choosing 
and implementing appropriate learning strategies, and evaluating 
learning outcomes" (p. 1 8). Garrison (1 997) adds that SDL focuses 
on the external management of the learning process where the 
learner decides what to learn and how to approach the learning 
task. He offers a further clarification of SDL as "an approach where 
learners are motivated to assume personal responsibility and col- 
laborative control of the cognitive (self-monitoring) and contex- 
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tual (self-management) processes in constructing and confirming 
meaningful and worthwhile learning outcomes" (p. 1 8). 

It is also necessary to note that while self-teaching and self- 
direction imply a degree of independence or autonomy, the learn- 
ing that occurs through self-teaching does not generally take place 
in isolation (Tough, 1966). In fact, SDL implies good communica- 
tion and collaboration skills, and according to Brocket & Hiemstra 
(1 991 ), "Those individuals who engage in self-teaching are highly 
likely to seek the assistance of others, such as close friends and 
relatives, subject-matter experts and fellow learners" (p. 41 ). 

Behaviors and characteristics which support lifelong learning 
include taking risks, trying new things, self-reflection, listening, 
gathering information, and being open to new ideas and infor- 
mation (Kotter, 1996). These characteristics and learning skills do 
not come on their own and should be explicitly taught. Faculty 
should build into the curriculum encouragement for students to 
engage in the SDL process, self assessment, and self reflection 
opportunities. 


Background 

Guglielmino, Gray, Le Arvary, Asen, Goldstein, Fran Kamin, 
Nicoll, Patrick, Shellabarger, & Snowberger (2009) stated, 

Learners benefit greatly from a content base on which to 
build, but if we allow the learning of content to crowd out 
time for reflection on learning and exploration of individ- 
ually-selected topics that create excitement about learn- 
ing and build skills and attitudes that will support lifelong 
learning, we will do a disservice to our learners and our 
cultures. Our times require continuous lifelong learning (p. 
26). 

One of the compelling attributes of the SDL approach in for- 
mal, content-based, and structured academic environments is 
the opportunity for students to become conscientious learners 
through reflection on their process of learning. Bringing SDL into 
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the curriculum of those institutions that are dedicated to devel- 
oping lifelong learners has a potential for creating the balance 
between learning by the individual, the pressures of testing, and 
the penalties for not reaching the standards. Encouraging self- 
direction does not mean ignoring accountability; self-direction in 
learning exists along a continuum in each individual. More than 
that, each learning experience offers different levels of opportu- 
nity for self-direction (Guglielmino, et al., 2009) with personal and 
collective growth. 

As practice shows, in traditional educational settings such 
skills as learning how to learn, how to solve problems, and how to 
use reflection and self-assessment through self-inquiry activities 
have not been part of the curricula; they are expected to be part of 
a student's existing tools. Reflection and assessment of one's own 
learning process are two of the most important skills for lifelong 
learning. Reflection Practice (RP) includes a proactive examina- 
tion of one's goals and practices. It helps students construct their 
knowledge based on their previous experience and incorporate 
new ideas and concepts to reach the goals they set for themselves. 
Self-reflection also prompts the learner to think about the mode 
of learning that fits best in the given situation. 

Through reflection on their learning process, students provide 
valuable information on their learning preferences, their strengths 
and weakness, and the goals they want to achieve. This informs 
the teacher as to what materials and methods of knowledge deliv- 
ery to choose to address the variety in interests of the participants. 
Teachers become facilitators and advisors in the learning process 
and also provide resources to meet the students' learning needs. 

It is self-reflection that integrates intellectual and emotional 
human development and provides meaning and purpose in learn- 
ing and academic and professional pursuit. This connection allows 
people to maintain vigor in learning and keeps students moti- 
vated and responsible for their own learning. 

Another way to approach the development of the character- 
istics and skills that contribute to lifelong learning is to include 
reflection in the learning process in SDL contracts to help students 
set their learning goals for the quarter, academic year, or career 
and life paths. 
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A misconception about SDL and self-reflection is that teachers 
and classmates should be excluded. In fact, Cunningham (2001) 
noted that reflective practice draws upon the input of other learn- 
ers and is collective by nature, which creates a basis for partner- 
ships in learning in the classroom. By creating an atmosphere of 
collaboration in class, teachers model how to relate to others in 
the class and in real-life situations. Language learning, for example, 
creates an atmosphere for social interaction within and beyond 
the classroom; therefore, it is an imperative for ELP instructors to 
use real-life situations and authentic materials for classroom read- 
ing and discussion. The process of working together and being 
involved in conversations and discussions in the class enhances 
students' social, reflective, and lifelong learning skills. 


Practices, Examples, Issues 

Self-assessment and self-directedness are embedded in the 
City University of Seattle (CityU) Academic Model. This Academic 
Model focuses on student learning, which is "carefully designed 
by faculty to encourage self-directed learning within an appro- 
priately defined structure of expectations. Students are actively 
encouraged to define and take responsibility for their own contri- 
butions to the learning process with the understanding that their 
engagement is critical for substantive learning to take place" (City 
University of Seattle, Academic Model). 

Selected ELP courses include graded and non-graded reflec- 
tive assignments. At the beginning of the term of study, students 
are asked to reflect on their current knowledge and skills, set 
goals, and then assess their learning progress in the middle and at 
the end of the term as well as discuss what areas they would like 
to explore and improve further on their own after the end of the 
course.The self-assessment assignments are graded on complete- 
ness and depth of reflection to promote candid and non-defensive 
student reflection. Some of the reflective assignments include: 

• Online discussion forums in which students are asked to 
reflect on their own skills at the beginning of the term of 
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study and identify areas of strength and improvement. The 
students are asked to think about their initial knowledge 
and skills. At the end of the course, students participate in 
an end-of-course forum to reflect on their learning and to 
discuss it with their peers and the instructor. Online asyn- 
chronous forums are particularly beneficial in that they 
allow each student to get peer and instructor reinforce- 
ment, encouragement, and suggestions. Each student is 
required to post a reflection and respond to at least one 
of his or her peers. To keep the reflections and responses 
focused on course objectives, guidelines for reflections 
and peer responses are provided. Once the responses are 
posted, the instructor has the opportunity to provide feed- 
back to each student. 

• Worksheets with questions to promote depth of 
self-reflection. 

• Initial assessments and diagnostics administered by the 
instructor. After completing these assessments, students 
are asked to reflect on how they did in addition to receiv- 
ing feedback from the faculty. 

The reflection assignments are designed according to the 
learning outcomes of the course. For example, in an academic 
and professional writing course, students are asked to think about 
the papers and the academic and professional writing tasks they 
completed in the past, the challenges they encountered, how 
they dealt with the challenges, and what they learned from the 
process. The students are also asked to discuss their strengths and 
the areas where they need improvement as writers. At the end of 
the quarter, students are asked to review their beginning-of-term 
reflections and goals and to assess their learning in the course. In 
reading classes the students are asked to think about their reading 
skills and challenges and set goals to improve their reading speed 
and comprehension. At the end of the term, students reflect on 
their growth and set future goals. In grammar, listening, and 
speaking classes, students complete similar reflective activities as 
relevant to the course content. 
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Having students complete reflection assignments at the 
beginning of the term allows faculty to tailor instruction. Most 
Cityll courses include required assessments developed by the 
department but allow for some instructor-determined assign- 
ments. Faculty can use this opportunity to create assignments 
that address student learning needs and interests. Furthermore, 
faculty can adjust the required assessments and select topics for 
them based on students' initial self-assessments. For example, if 
one of the course curriculum requirements is to complete a case 
study, the instructor may select a topic relevant to student needs 
or interests. 

The materials, textbooks, and additional resources are also 
selected to respond to student interests and learning needs. The 
texts and exercises in the textbooks selected for all the levels of 
English learners help students acquire skills they identified as 
lacking in addition to the skills required to complete the course. 
Integration of the required and desired knowledge and skills plays 
an effective role in maintaining interest and motivation among 
students. 

ELP instructors also attempt to facilitate the development of 
learning skills and reflective practice on one's learning process in 
students along with language learning and focus on the content. 
Additional techniques available for teachers to invite students to 
participate in self-reflection and self-evaluation are as follows: 

• In-class and on-line journaling with questions that help 
students reflect on their learning goals, learning needs, 
and the learning process; self-reflective writing brings in 
connectivity between the mind and emotions. 

• Course learning outcomes included in syllabi underlining 
the importance of learning and study skills, which provide 
meaning and purpose in learning the course content. 

• Rubrics for written assignments, oral presentations, and 
constructive participation, providing students with infor- 
mation on the requirements in each category, such as con- 
tent knowledge, organization, quality of writing, research, 
ethical citations, presentation, and other components. This 
provides specific expectations for presentations, at the 
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same time allowing for creativity and self-expression in the 
students' assignments. 

• Classroom Assessments Technique (CAT) forms, which 
are available on the Faculty Portal, contain specific ques- 
tions leading students through the self-inquiry process 
in a certain subject (e.g., reading; listening and speaking; 
and grammar and writing) as well as give students room 
to respond to open questions and the opportunity to offer 
suggestions to teachers on the class organization, content 
delivery, and the teaching-learning process. 

• Mid-term and end-of-course student evaluations, which 
allow instructors to gather information regarding whether 
each student is learning and allow students to reflect on 
their instruction based on their feedback. These student 
reflections help teachers make adjustments to their curric- 
ulum, lesson plans, and the choice of classroom materials 
to meet students' learning needs. 

Due to the multi-level character of the majority of language 
classes, instructors use individualized approaches. The informa- 
tion shared by students through their self-inquiry and reflection 
helps ELP instructors maintain an environment conducive for 
learning. 

Self-reflective practices can offer important input for teach- 
ing, learning, and planning. In their book Self-Direction in Adult 
Learning: Perspectives on Theory, Research, and Practice, Brocket & 
Hiemstra (1991) suggested the following steps to enhance self- 
direction in learning and learner responsibility through the self- 
reflection and planning process to achieve desirable learning 
outcomes: 

1. identifying needs, objectives, and benefits from the learn- 
ing activity; 

2. identifying resources, specifying learning activities, and 
establishing criteria for successful accomplishments; 

3. carrying out the learning activities, analyzing obtained 
information, and recording progress towards some per- 
sonal changes; 
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4. evaluating the learning outcomes and how they can 
be used in a real-life situation/self-planning (1991, 
p. 106-107). 

Instructors provide structure and find time throughout the 
course for reflective practice as they discuss the importance of 
goal setting, encourage students to set their personal goals, and 
make plans to achieve them. By doing this every week of the quar- 
ter, instructors ensure that self-evaluation skills and reflective 
practice become part of the learning process. 

Students are also directed to think about their study habits 
and learning preferences by answering questions such as: 

What time of the day do you learn the best? 

Do you learn better by yourself or together with other 
students/friends? 

How do you learn better? When you just listen or write it 
down? 

Which specific language skills would you like to improve: 
listening, reading, speaking, or writing? 

Hiemstra (2000) offered the following list of the educational 
changes that are taking place in the American society: 

• Continuing Education Unit (CEU) — A unit for measuring 
participation in a variety of formal and informal learning 
activities (ten classroom hours of instruction equals one 
CEU). In some instances this unit replaces the college credit. 

• Learning modules — Short credit or noncredit blocks of 
learning in which a person can participate independently 
at home, at work, or at community learning centers. 

• Credit for experience — The granting of college credit 
for community service, life experiences, or occupational 
experiences. 

• Credit by testing — The granting of a certain amount of 
credit, usually college credit, through an examination pro- 
gram. The College Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP) 
and the College-level Examination Programs (CLEP) are the 
most widely used systems. 
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• Non-traditional college offerings — The offering of mini- 
courses, internships, travel courses, intensive summer ses- 
sion courses, and weekend courses for college credit. 

• External degree — or the open-university or 

campus-without-walls approach — this usually refers to 
the granting of a college degree based on a variety of learn- 
ing experiences, formal courses, and/or assisted activities. 

• Online learning — The use of computers, the Internet, 
and computer-mediated conversations permits study in 
the home, at work, or in neighborhood resource centers, 
sometimes combined with some type of tutorial service, to 
present learning opportunities on a variety of topics. 

• Learning contracts — The mutual negotiation between an 
educational facilitator-expert and a learner on some speci- 
fied learning activity or even a full course for credit. 

• The adult learning project — A deliberate effort to learn 
something new, primarily through self-initiated effort 
and typically outside of any institutionalized cassette or 
CD-Rom instruction. 

• Voucher system for learning — Each person is entitled to 
a certain number of years of education, but the education 
can be obtained any time that help is needed. Although 
not yet a reality in the United States, this form of learning 
takes place in various parts of the world. 

• Open entrance/open exit — A person will be able to enter 
the school setting for a self-determined period of time and 
then exit, often with a plan for later reentry and study. 

• Facilitative self-training workshops — Retreat-like set- 
tings in which individuals are helped by resource special- 
ists to experience self-growth. 

Such nontraditional activities, alternative learning modes, 
or innovative educational changes are based primarily on the 
assumption that lifelong learning is a natural circumstance within 
which autonomous, self-directed learners participate according 
to their needs and interests. More change can be expected and 
must happen if education is to meet a goal of truly helping people 
with a lifetime of challenge (Hiemstra, 2000). 
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The library is another resource which facilitates students in 
lifelong learning. Librarians at City University of Seattle actively 
help new students in their use of the library's resources and teach 
students how to conduct research. Instructors make a point of 
organizing tours to the library and help students find books for 
reading based on their level of English and their interests. This col- 
laboration with the library plays a significant role in the develop- 
ment of the students' lifelong learning skills and lays a foundation 
for further success. 

Implications for Training Faculty 

Hiemstra (2000) suggests that those who work with students 
must learn to think of themselves more as educators instead of 
fairly narrow subject matter specialists. By facilitating student 
learning and helping them learn to use the many resources now 
available electronically, instructors promote attitudes of and com- 
mitment to lifelong learning in their students. 

Faculty too might benefit from these approaches to learning 
and teaching. Faculty self-reflection on their teaching beliefs and 
practices can make more transparent the potential gaps in their 
approaches to teaching. Both students and faculty might benefit 
from such self-reflection. 

As pointed out by Manz & Manz (1 991 ), "Self-directed learning 
is in the heart of human resource effectiveness, yet it is perhaps 
the most overlooked form of learning" (p. 3). It is also truly related 
to higher education and professional training. The many applica- 
tions and opportunities for future research and practice include: 

• SDL skills for the new faculty orientation 

• SDL approaches among faculty and staff 

• SDL skills training for business managers 

• SDL approaches and skills for teachers in training and in 
their first years of practice 

To disseminate the practice, the following steps can be offered: 

1 . Organizing Train-the-trainer seminars and providing prac- 
tical application handbooks. 
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2. Offering professional development workshops to inter- 
ested faculty. 

3. Starting study group(s) where experienced and novice 
teachers can exchange their perspectives on teaching 
and also share self-directed learning plans for professional 
growth. 

4. Encouraging peer evaluations and mentor programs 
which include reflection on the teaching-learning process 
so that instructors can internalize the steps and skills for 
self-directed learning and teach these skills explicitly to 
their students. 

One of the recent innovations is the use of e-portfolios for edu- 
cators and students. E-portfolios allow one to maintain a portfolio 
as a lifelong project, collecting samples of work and assignments 
which demonstrate their level of expertise. 


Future Research and Directions 

The topics of self-reflection and lifelong learning in academia 
are very important and timely for both researchers and practition- 
ers. Though the topics have been well researched within the last 
twenty-five years (IJSDL publications, n.d.), it would be interest- 
ing to research how faculty are engaged in reflective practices 
and in self-directed learning, whether for professional or personal 
development. 

Since it has become clear that perspective on the meaning of 
self-direction in learning differs among cultures, it is essential for 
researchers and practitioners to understand the degree to which 
language reflects culture and vice versa and the degree to which 
language affects one's thinking (Boucouvalas, 2009; Ho & Crookall, 
1995). For example, collaboration and interdependence are part 
of the self-directed approach in Asian cultures (Nah, 2000; Sinclair, 
1997). Therefore, another interesting area of research is to study 
the phenomena of self-directed learning and self-reflection from 
a sociolinguistic approach. The knowledge of how students from 
different cultures and language backgrounds construct the mean- 
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ing of self-directed learning in academia would help educators 
who work in the global environment understand the SDL applica- 
tion across cultures. 

Another area of research interest includes self-reflection and 
self-assessment as part of SDL approaches and in computer-aided 
second-language learning, especially writing, where students 
have an opportunity to save their writing assignments together 
with teacher and peer feedback. It would be of value to explore 
the incorporation of self-assessment and reflection in ESL compu- 
ter-assisted classes. A similar study on self-assessment and reflec- 
tion in computer-aided ESL classes conducted in Sweden (Sullivan 
& Lindgren, 2002) showed that this method is not restricted to 
an L2 environment but can be equally effective in other learning 
situations. 


Conclusion 

Self-assessment and self-reflection practices conducted by 
students can provide a bridge between accountability-based 
assessment and formative assessments conducted by the fac- 
ulty. Both student and teacher assessments are needed to give a 
clearer and bigger picture of the learning processes and the learn- 
ing environment. 

The practice of using learning reflections and self-evaluation 
techniques within the curriculum of language teaching is highly 
valuable for the academic setting and supports a shift from 
teacher-centered learning towards learner-centered approaches. 
Students who reflect on their learning and participate in self- 
evaluation to identify their areas of strength as well as their areas 
which need improvement tend to be more successful not only 
in academic programs but also in professional and personal life. 
This phenomenon can be explained by the fact that self-directed 
learning brings about intrinsic motivation for learning and feel- 
ings of competence. More than that, self-reflection connects the 
mind to what matters and integrates intellectual and emotional 
domains in human development. 
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Where teachers and advisors become facilitators and partici- 
pants in the knowledge transfer and learning process, students 
take charge of their learning. To facilitate self-directed learning 
skills and allow students to take responsibility for their learning, 
faculty have to know the principles of adult learning theories, 
including self-reflection and self-evaluation skills, and model 
these skills in their classes. 

Guglielmino et al. (2009) state that in order to prepare lead- 
ers, workers, citizens, and specialists capable of working within 
the context of the globalization of the economy and education, 
it is imperative that individuals responsible for education and 
human resource development incorporate the development of 
self-directed lifelong learners as a primary aim of their programs. 

Faculty need to become facilitators in the learning process, 
with attention given both to the content and the process of learn- 
ing within the curriculum and instruction. Since the development 
of self-directed learning skills is a lifelong pursuit for teachers and 
students, the best teachers are, first of all, self-directed learners. It 
is essential in an age of rapid change and global education to help 
learners engage in reflection on their learning and make feedback 
a part of the learning process. 
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Abstract 

An adaptive and flexible methodology that encompasses 
a blend of effective practices is necessary in self-directed learn- 
ing. The characteristics of self-directed learners are identified, 
and innovative methods to promote learning for this category of 
highly-motivated adult learners are presented, even for those with 
barriers to overcome. Both theoretical views and practical applica- 
tions are discussed. 
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Introduction 


Adults become self-directed learners to fulfill a personal 
and intrinsic desire to gain knowledge. The reasons behind self- 
directed learning are varied and dimensional, but the key element 
is an individually-motivated desire to learn. However, no two 
learners approach self-directed learning in the same way (Brocket 
& Hiemstra, 1991), and this requires numerous methods and 
mechanisms to support individual lifelong learning. Alternative 
learning delivery, such as online or hybrid learning environments, 
can promote self-directed learning and offer innovative structures 
for those individuals driven to seek new knowledge. A number of 
varying theoretical insights help to explain the advantages and 
barriers associated with self-direction in adult learning. 

Curriculum designers and university faculty can best take 
advantage of motivated adult learners by understanding the dif- 
ferent issues related to their learning. Despite the wide range of 
differences among adult students, self-directed learners exhibit 
common characteristics. Penland (1979) described self-directed 
learners as ones who set their own pace by using their own style 
of learning within their own structures. Knowles (2002) points 
out that adult learners need to know what they are learning, 
why it is important, and how it will be useful. A number of opin- 
ions offer the best ways to administer and deliver education 
programs for self-directed adults, but they seem to share the 
same need to provide motivated learners with the knowledge 
and skills that they can apply directly and quickly in the pursuit 
of personal goals. 

Employing the proper curriculum design and delivery meth- 
ods is a key to meeting the needs of self-directed learners. Much 
focus has been paid to the way that instruction is delivered, as stu- 
dent-focused, activity-driven, authentic instruction has emerged 
to take the place of the traditional lecture-centric model (King, 
1993). This shift has been driven by an emergent belief that real 
learning only happens when students have the ability to engage 
with material directly. "When students are engaged in actively 
processing information by reconstructing that information in such 
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new and personally meaningful ways, they are far more likely to 
remember it and apply it in new situations" (King, 1 993, p. 30). 

Curricular Design in Support of Self-Directed 

Learning 

The needs of the self-directed adult student are evolving. 
These learners prefer a flexible learning strategy that includes the 
ability to begin the educational process immediately versus wait- 
ing for a structured class to begin. Self-directed students enjoy 
learning and have a positive attitude toward the learning process; 
however, those who are self-directed need innovative educational 
structures. If accommodations related to their learning styles are 
provided, these learners may go further in their education and 
have fewer negative feelings about required traditional classes 
(Cross, 1981). 

At the university level, an important aspect of authentic 
instruction is in the design of the curriculum. Opportunities for 
self-direction need to be built into course activities. Assessments 
should be structured in a consistent and cohesive manner that 
focuses on the needs of the learner. One method for ensuring 
that learner-centered content is part of both the program and 
its courses is to include it by incorporating all four stages of the 
Suskie (2004) Model. Learning goals, or program and course out- 
comes, can be established that allow students to take an active 
role in their own learning. Assessments that are authentic and 
learner-centered should be a central part of this process. Rubrics 
that are aligned with authentic instruction should seek evidence 
of learning relative to the outcomes. Lastly, results from program 
assessments can be applied to the continuous improvement of 
both the program and its courses to ensure that instructors are 
properly providing authentic, student-centered opportunities 
for self-directed learning, with the purpose of helping students 
achieve their learning goals. Inclusion of opportunities for self- 
direction in all parts of the design, delivery, and even the review 
process can be a valuable method of ensuring that self-direction 
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opportunities remain at the forefront during the program and 
course development process. 


Characteristics of the Self-Directed Learner 

The actual mechanics of learner-centered curriculum design 
that accommodate self-direction can be difficult given the vari- 
ability in learning styles. Having a better understanding of the 
specific characteristics of the self-directed learner is useful in the 
curriculum design process. 

The relationship between teacher and learner should reflect 
mutual respect and both should view it as a facilitative partner- 
ship rather than a teacher-student relationship (Maehl, 2000). 
The experience of adult learners needs to be recognized by the 
teacher since self-concept has been formed by previous experi- 
ences (Maehl, 2000). Additionally the dimension of self-direction 
is perpetuated by societal conditions. Maehl (2000) states that 
rapid population growth is propelling adults to independently 
seek out new knowledge due to "the increasingly competitive and 
globally oriented economy, the increasing availability of learning 
resources due to technology, and the now permanent need to 
engage in learning" (p. 16). 

Rubenson's Expectancy-Valence Model is applied to adult 
learning since it represents the way in which adults weigh their 
likely success in organized education in terms of expectations and 
preparedness (Cross, 1981). Adults considering an educational 
program must consider all factors related to going back to school, 
such as cost in time and money as opposed to income that may 
be earned upon the completion of the degree. The adult student 
must also consider time away from family. Each of these factors 
will impact the level of self-direction and motivation that an adult 
brings to the learning process. 

Boshier's Congruency Model is similar to Rubenson's model 
since the motivation behind learning is based on the interaction 
between internal and external factors (Cross, 1981). Each of these 
is directly related to environmental factors. Boshier expands this 
theory by relating the variables not only to success but also to fail- 
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ure. If an individual has a negative self-image, he/she is more likely 
to drop out of an adult learning situation (Cross, 1 981 ). 

Self-direction holds many advantages in adult learning. Adults 
face opportunities to learn every day that represent self-direction 
due to contradictions and paradoxes. Merriam & Caffarella (1999) 
stated that dialectical thinking allows one to accept alternative 
truths or ways of thinking about instances that occur in everyday 
life (as cited by Kelsey, 2006). Alternative truths lead to wisdom. 
Merriam (2001 ) stated that wisdom is seen as the hallmark or seal 
of adult thinking. Kelsey (2006) stated that wisdom is the ability 
to problem-solve, listen, weigh advice, deal with different kinds of 
people, make sensible judgments, and learn from mistakes. Each 
of these characteristics is a potential advantage in self-direction. 
"Wisdom teaches us to respect all people, to celebrate their dif- 
ferences, to be guided by a single ethic-service about self. Moral 
authority is primary greatness" (Covey, 2004, p. 299). 


Strategies to Enhance Self-Direction 

Several strategies are available to enhance self-direction in 
organized education. Four such strategies are signals, reward sys- 
tems, transformational leadership, and symbols. To engage learn- 
ers and capitalize on their sense of self-direction, instructors need 
to build learning environments that can utilize or reinforce these 
strategies. 

To better illustrate how each of these strategies can be used in 
organized education, it is best to view them in a relevant context; 
to this end each strategy will be considered in the context of learn- 
ing about leadership with university-level graduate students. 

• Signals. "Leaders build culture with the signals that their 
actions convey" (Marion, 2002, p. 240). Positive signals 
from leaders within an environment promote an effective 
culture. They can also send a signal of motivation to oth- 
ers instead of a signal of discouragement (Zaretsky, 2000). 
Signaling positive communication is also a strategy used 
to enhance adult interactions since "people work out their 
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common understandings, the norms of behaviors, and 
their expectations by interacting and communicating with 
one another" (Marion, 2002, p. 240). Instructors can take 
advantage of the motivation and drive exhibited by self- 
directed learners by showing them how they can take their 
energy and turn it into positive leadership using commu- 
nication signals that influence those around them in both 
their personal and professional lives. 

Reward systems. Organizations also shape culture 
through "...recognition, prestige and advancement. Such 
rewards reinforce appropriate cultural behavior" (Marion, 
2002, p. 241 ). When faced with an opportunity to learn, it is 
human nature to want to know the payoff. The payoff with 
adult learning is gained knowledge and often an increase 
in pay or position. Harvey (1 995) stated that leaders should 
personalize change through the rewards they give and the 
reassurance will have a positive affect on the recipient. This 
can be a strong advantage when educating self-directed 
leadership students who are likely to be strongly moti- 
vated by intrinsic rewards. 

Transformation. Another strategy to enhance self-direc- 
tion is the ability to transform. Transformation can raise the 
culture of an organization to a more effective level of moti- 
vation and morality (Sergiovanni, 2004). Transformation is 
defined as the operation of change, whether the change 
is looked at through the need to learn in math, gram- 
mar, genetics, business applications, or any other subject. 
Transformation, then, converts one situation into another 
by insertion, deletion, or permutation (Merriam-Webster, 
2005). A self-directed learner transforms his/her educa- 
tional setting by redefining the structures that house 
learning. Then he or she has the ability to design new ways 
to think and react as a transformational leader. The final 
purpose comes in validating real-life situations by using 
transformational leadership skills. Vaill (1996) determined 
that the ways to learn are self-directed, creative, expres- 
sive, feeling, on-line, continual, and reflexive. 
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• Symbols. Symbolic leadership transforms a culture into 
an environment of enhanced self-direction since sym- 
bols may prompt the vision and communication of a goal 
(Dollarhide, 2003). Clear vision is crucial to an effective 
adult learning outcome since facilitators must consider 
and plan individualized outcomes for their learners (Maehl, 
2000). Adult learners need symbols that reflect the flexible, 
yet clear vision of the learning process. 


Innovative Structure 

An adult learning program should facilitate access by provid- 
ing an easy approach, a welcoming environment, supportive serv- 
ices, and adaptability to individual circumstances. The program 
should establish a friendly climate of learning for adults, both in 
a physical facility that is suitable and in a psychological environ- 
ment that is warm, mutually respectful, trusting, supportive, and 
collaborative (Maehl, 2000, p. 78). 

An innovative and effective structure incorporates these pro- 
visions to promote self-directed adult learning. "The program 
should involve learners in diagnosing their learning needs, setting 
learning goals, designing a plan of learning, managing the learn- 
ing experience, and evaluating learning outcome" (Maehl, 2000, 
p. 78). 

When self-directed learning is planned in a university program 
such as graduate-level leadership, a number of steps can be taken 
to ensure that motivated learners are able to take full advantage 
of the program's flexible structure. The following are innovative 
steps that can be taken to support self-directed learners: 

• Program modularization — Design the program in a way 
that provides students with milestones that they can 
reach, as doing so will serve as a strong motivator to reach 
the next milestone. An example of such a modular design 
is to have a program core, followed by groups of courses 
that the students can take to earn certificates, all of which 
combine together to make up a degree. Self-directed 
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students will be motivated by their completion of the core, 
which will propel them to move onto the first certificate 
and then each subsequent one until they have completed 
the program. 

Course modularization — Design the courses in modular 
sections to give motivated students accomplishments that 
they can point to as motivators for their next challenge. 
Few things are more motivating than progress (Amabile 
& Kramer, 2010) and both the programs and the courses 
can be set up to provide many progress checkpoints 
throughout. 

Online and hybrid delivery models — Self-directed learn- 
ers appreciate flexibility (Brocket & Hiemstra, 1991) and 
courses that offer flexible schedules will allow them more 
control over their learning. Fully online models are often 
popular with such students while others appreciate a flex- 
ible mix of online and face-to-face instruction. 

Flexible scheduling — Completion time to degree can 
be an important factor for a self-directed learner. Thus, 
designing programs that allow learners more control over 
the program's pace can appeal to these learners' sense of 
motivation and personal achievement. 

Simulations — Using simulations to empower self-directed 
learning is an effective adult learning strategy. The stu- 
dents are placed in scenarios where they can make their 
own decisions and be evaluated on the results of their 
actions, often directly in the simulation. Simulations create 
a learning environment for students that allows them to 
utilize self-directed learning as they make their own deci- 
sions based on their actions and analyses of competition 
and resources. 

Team building — Adults work in teams in today's world, so 
effective team building is an essential adult learning strat- 
egy. Self-directed learners may have well-established pat- 
terns of self-reliance and may be less comfortable working 
with others as it requires them to relinquish control. Team 
assignments are an important way to help create an envi- 
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ronment that respects the needs of self-directed learners 
while it provides opportunities for collaborative leadership. 

• Challenging, flexible, and independent capstones — 
Self-directed learners want choices (Brocket and Hiemstra, 
1 991 ) and one area where choice can help motivate learn- 
ers is in a program's capstone. Having multiple options 
available to students as they get ready to complete their 
program allows the self-directed learner to select the 
option that best suits his/her choices and goals. 


Opportunities to Overcome Common Barriers 

Common barriers associated with adult learning include pre- 
sumptions, scheduling issues, and resistance related to change 
(Carp, Peterson, & Roelfs, 1 974, as cited by Cross, 1 981 ). 

To overcome common barriers, the self-directed learning 
structure needs to recognize and respect individual experiences 
of the past, while incorporating a flexible and warm environment 
that moves toward the future (Maehl, 2000). "We must begin with 
the faith that all people have the capacity to develop and exer- 
cise their own intelligence in shaping their own future" (Dewey, as 
cited in Pai & Adler, 2001 , p. 1 03). 

"You can learn to walk only by taking baby steps" (Harvey, 
1 995, p. 23). Small, precise, and clearly defined steps that lead to a 
defined outcome also create a positive learning environment that 
reduces resistance. To motivate those with reluctance, the envi- 
ronment needs to provide a "clear payoff... provide them with a 
good enough reason to do so"(p. 11). After providing a clear rea- 
son for direction for learning, it is imperative that questions are 
asked to facilitate rather than teach. "Change is best facilitated 
with questions, not statements" (p. 14). 

Andragogy is the way in which educators help adults learn 
(Conlan, Grabowski, & Smith, 2003). Andragogy is applied to 
develop positive attitudes toward learning. Knowles (2002) used 
several principles, or recognized abilities, to implement an effec- 
tive adult learning design: 
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1. The ability to develop and be in touch with curiosities. 
Perhaps another way to describe this skill would be the 
ability to engage in divergent thinking. 

2. The ability to perceive one's self-objectively and accept 
feedback about one's performance non-defensively. 

3. The ability to diagnose one's learning needs in the light of 
models of competencies required for performing life roles. 

4. The ability to formulate learning objectives in terms that 
describe performance outcomes. The ability to identify 
human, material, and experiential resources for accom- 
plishing various kinds of learning objectives. 

5. The ability to design strategies for making use of appropri- 
ate learning resources effectively. 

6. The ability to carry out a learning plan systematically and 
sequentially. This skill is the beginning of the ability to 
engage in convergent thinking. 

7. The ability to collect evidence of the accomplishment of 
learning objectives and have it validated through perform- 
ance (Knowles, 2002, para. 5). 

Knowles (2002) recognized the abilities needed to promote 
learning and assist reluctant learners to overcome common barri- 
ers. When applied learning plans are carried out effectively. 

Adults have a desire to gain knowledge and are capable of 
doing so successfully through self-directed learning. Self-direction 
incorporates strategies that make adult learning more applica- 
ble and systematic. An adaptive and flexible methodology that 
encompasses a blend of effective practices is necessary in self- 
directed learning. The future of adult education will continue to 
change through these practices. "In building democracy we must 
begin with the faith that all people have the capacity to develop 
and exercise their own intelligence in shaping their own future" 
(Dewey, as cited in Pai & Adler, 2001 , p. 1 03). 

Future Research Directions 

When considering the nature of self-directed learners, instruc- 
tional designers need to broaden their sense of educational 
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strategies, particularly in regard to online education. Variations 
to online discussion questions could be explored in an effort to 
enhance their effectiveness and the level of challenge they pro- 
vide to self-directed learners. Other possible research could center 
on the effectiveness of student-designed course activities. One 
example might be to test if online students will be more chal- 
lenged, motivated, and self-directed in their courses if they are 
allowed to develop their own case studies that are based either 
on the content knowledge learned in the class or real world sce- 
narios pulled from their own experience. The need to determine 
the level of effectiveness of student-designed education, as indi- 
cated by performance on key metrics and outcomes, remains an 
area of research that would help inform instructors and curriculum 
designers about the best ways to engage self-directed learners. 

Additional research into self-directed learning based on a 
qualitative phenomenological study might add insight into lived 
experiences from alumni. Efforts to gather graduates' perceptions 
about best practices regarding instructional design and delivery 
would be valuable in determining what they found motivating 
or constraining. This information might provide data for analysis 
of additional best practices for future facilitators to use in their 
respective classes. 


Conclusion 

The concept of adult learning theory must be addressed in 
the effort to design a rigorous program based on best practices 
for working with self-directed learners. Best practices for program 
design can employ lessons from the Expectancy-Valence Model, b) 
Boshier's Congruency Model, c) signals, d) reward systems, e) trans- 
formation, and f) symbols. These components drive the transforma- 
tion of self-directed learning into a rigorous forum by which adult 
learners are supported as well as held to a standard of excellence. 

The facilitation of a program for self-directed learners must 
also apply theoretical concepts to practical application lead- 
ing to a collection of innovative practices that includes a) pro- 
gram modularization; b) course modularization; c) online and 
hybrid delivery models; d) flexible scheduling; e) simulations; 
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f) team-building exercises; and g) challenging, flexible, and inde- 
pendent capstones. By empowering students through the use of 
these tools, programs can promote personal development as well 
as collaboration among students and instructors that enhances a 
self-directed learning environment. 
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Abstract 

In business, education, and elsewhere, being constructive and 
creative is more than just desirable — it is essential. Individuals 
must be skillful communicators and astute problem solvers to suc- 
ceed in a world marked by rapid growth and accelerating change. 
The problem in higher education is that students subjected to 
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traditional institutional teaching methods develop learning pat- 
terns that are inadequate and leave them ill-prepared to navigate 
life's difficult and often unpredictable conditions under which 
people must exercise their will and judgment. The purpose of this 
chapter is to describe how de Bono's (1 999) Six Thinking Hats can 
serve as a powerful instructional technique that college and uni- 
versity instructors can use in on-ground, online, or hybrid-model 
courses to engage students actively in critical and creative think- 
ing via a constructivist approach. 


Introduction 

One of the foremost goals of education, including adult edu- 
cation, is to develop students' general thinking skills (Van Gelder, 
2005). Critical thinking skills in particular are especially challeng- 
ing to teach (Van Gelder, 2005), yet are vital to students'success in 
today's competitive workforce. In colleges and universities world- 
wide, students represent a wide variety of races, religions, cultures, 
and professional sectors. Instructors have the distinct duty of pre- 
paring a diverse body of individuals to be astute problem solvers 
and effective leaders on local and global levels. 

The broad problem is that institutional learning, or learning 
within formal educational systems, is very often plagued by a 
traditional institutional learning philosophy, according to which 
instructors are the disseminators of information or knowledge, 
and the students are merely the passive recipients (Vaill, 1996). 
In other words traditional institutional learning can be disem- 
powering for students because it is assumed to occur offline, in 
the confines of a classroom dominated by the beliefs, attitudes, 
and curriculum shared by an individual deemed to be the sub- 
ject-matter expert (Vaill, 1996). The more specific problem is that 
students subjected to traditional institutional teaching methods 
develop learning patterns that are inadequate and leave them ill- 
prepared to navigate permanent white water, Vaill's (1996) meta- 
phorical term for life's difficult and often unpredictable conditions 
under which people must exercise their will and judgment. 
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According to Vaill (1996) traditional institutional learning 
patterns are inadequate because "neither the philosophy northe 
practice of institutional learning was designed for permanent 
white water — neither in formal educational systems themselves 
nor in the worlds that learners enter as 'graduates' of those edu- 
cational systems"(p. 41 ).To prepare learners to succeed in a world 
of accelerating change, college and university teaching faculty 
have to explore instructional methods that empower students 
to become independent critical thinkers who make sound work- 
place decisions and clinical judgments, demonstrate effective 
leadership, achieve professional success, and participate wisely 
in a democratic society (Yang & Chou, 2007). Teaching about 
critical thinking is insufficient. For students to internalize critical 
thinking skills, apply them appropriately, and transfer them to 
settings outside of the classroom, they must engage in activi- 
ties that require critical thinking (Van Gelder, 2005). Students are 
most likely to improve their critical thinking skills with deliberate 
practice (Van Gelder, 2005). Modeling such skills, while helpful, 
is insufficient. Instead, "[Ijearning must be a way of being" (Vaill, 
1996, p. 42), which to Vaill (1996) is "an authentic way of living 
and working, thinking and feeling, in the world of permanent 
white water" (p. 42). 

It is essential to discuss the process of critical thinking. De 
Bono's (1999) Six Thinking Hats is a proven practice for engag- 
ing students in critical thinking, revolutionizes learning in the 
adult classroom, and promotes learning as a way of being (Vaill, 
1996). Instructors implementing The Six Thinking Hats tech- 
nique can effectively challenge students to free themselves 
of the habitual ways of thinking that often lack creativity and 
innovation, stifle learning, and inhibit problem solving. Based 
on the constructivist learning theory and the importance of 
critical and creative thought, The Six Thinking Hats is a tech- 
nique teaching faculty can use in online, on-ground, or hybrid 
model classes to broaden students' perspectives, to assist them 
in developing successful strategies for addressing, interpret- 
ing, and applying the core issues presented in class, and to pro- 
mote skill transference. 
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Critical Thinking 


Critical thinking is a complex practice because it assumes a 
variety of definitions, consists of a myriad of elements, and often 
pairs with other types of thinking. Proficiency in critical thinking, or 
purposeful thinking (Facione, 1998), is "essential to lifelong learn- 
ing and to dealing effectively with a world of accelerating change" 
(Celuch & Slama, 1999, p. 135). More is involved in critical think- 
ing than just the possession of intellect (Bailin, Case, Coombs, & 
Daniels, 1999; Facione, 1998). Researchers hold different views as 
to how critical thinking skills develop. A comparison of the varied 
definitions of critical thinking is necessary to understand the com- 
plexity surrounding the development of learners' critical thinking 
practices. 

Sound critical thinking involves the ability "...to take one's 
thinking apart systematically, to analyze each part, assess it for 
quality and then improve it" (Elder & Paul, 2002, p. 34). Critical 
thinking first involves a systematic analysis of one's own thought 
processes in a given scenario, including the formation of infer- 
ences and points of view, the existence of assumptions, and the 
understanding of information, inferences, concepts, and implica- 
tions (Elder & Paul, 2002). According to Bailin, Case, Coombs, and 
Daniels (1999), "Having the intellectual resources necessary for 
critical thinking does not solely make one a critical thinker" (p. 
294). Instead, the processes involved in becoming a skilled critical 
thinker and the employment of critical thought in today's world 
are complex. 

Cognitive skills and affective dispositions are crucial to critical 
thinking (Facione, 1 998; Harris, 1 998). According to Facione (1 998), 
cognitive skills, such as the ability to interpret, analyze, evalu- 
ate, infer, explain, and self-regulate, are just as important to criti- 
cal thinking as are affective dispositions. The term "critical spirit" 
(Facione, 1 998) reflects the components of Vaill's (1 996) theory on 
learning as a way of being and suggests the importance of affec- 
tive dispositions to critical thinking. In contrast to Facione's (1 998) 
reports, Bailin et al. (1999) do not characterize critical thinkers as 
possessing skills and abilities; they reported, "Doing so encour- 
ages educators to think of the task of developing critical thinking 
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as simply a matter of teaching students a set of new and discrete 
skills or abilities" (p. 290). Teaching critical thinking and merely 
sharing good examples of critical thinking with students is insuf- 
ficient (Bailin et al., 1999; Vaill, 1996; Van Gelder, 2005). Instead, 
students must engage in authentic learning experiences and, 
through such experiences, pursue reflexive learning (Vaill, 1996), 
which is "a process of becoming a more conscious and reflective 
learner, more aware of one's own learning process and how it 
compares to the learning processes of others (Vaill, 1 996, p. 47). 

Like Vaill (1996), Kirby and Goodpaster (2002) looked deeply 
into the concept of thinking and learning. They considered it 
imperative to understand the extent to which sound critical think- 
ing depends on a number of variables. Among such variables are 
an awareness of personal barriers, sensing, memory, language, 
feeling, cognitive organization, logic, scientific thinking, persua- 
sive thinking, problem solving, evaluation, decisive action, and 
creativity. 

Exploring how cognition, logic, and feeling/emotionality 
(three of the aforementioned variables) relate to one's ability to 
think critically is imperative to developing sound critical thinkers 
in today's classrooms. Is one element more crucial than another or 
are all elements equal components of sound critical thinking? Are 
cognition, logic, and emotionality interdependent? 


Cognition, Logic, and Emotionality 

Cognition, as defined in Merriam-Webster's Pocket Dictionary 
(1 995), is "the act or process of knowing" (p. 64). Developing one's 
cognition appears to influence one's ability to think critically. For 
example, improved cognitive skills will enable the learner to deal 
more effectively with the unpleasant state of cognitive disso- 
nance (Kirby & Goodpaster, 2002). Kirby and Goodpaster (2002) 
explained, "When we find ourselves in a state of cognitive disso- 
nance we will often try to change our thoughts or our behaviors 
to...reduce tension" (p. 38). However, avoiding instances of cog- 
nitive disharmony is unnecessary. Instead, effectively managing 
cognitive disharmony is ideal. Cognitive discord prompts further 
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questioning and self-regulation since changing one's thoughts 
otherwise does not reflect Facione's (1998) idea of sound critical 
thinking. 

In light of Kirby and Goodpaster's (2002) findings, the need 
to develop cognitively is apparent; doing so will fuel the abil- 
ity to adjust schemata so that the learner does not negatively 
"shape, restrict, and stereotype... perceptions and thinking" (Kirby 
& Goodpaster, 2002, p. 44). An understanding of logic is equally 
important to the need for cognitive development. Physiologically, 
one's life is dependent on the function of the heart. If"thinking log- 
ically and identifying reasoning fallacies in one's own and in oth- 
ers' thinking is the heart of critical thinking" (Kirby & Goodpaster, 
2002, p. 141), then the existence of critical thinking is dependent 
on the existence of logical reasoning. 

Building on this idea, Facione (1998) argued that the ability 
to identify, interpret, analyze, evaluate, and explain the strengths 
and limitations of an argument involves a thorough understand- 
ing of logic. Elder and Paul (1 999) stated, "A habit of consciously 
working to seek the logic of things is one of the most powerful 
ideas for the improvement of thinking. It helps generate a life- 
long habit of seeking clarity, accuracy, precision, depth, breadth, 
and significance in our thought" (para. 36). If Elder and Paul's 
(1999) contention holds true, then an individual's commitment 
to understanding logic reflects an individual's commitment to 
lifelong learning. 

Just as logic relates to critical thinking, so too does emotional- 
ity. How, though, do they relate? Emotions influence one's thinking. 
In support of this notion, Jarrett (1993) explained that emotions 
"move us to act or to have a disposition to act" (para. 27). Clearly, 
Jarrett established a cause and effect relationship between emo- 
tions and thinking. Schwarz, as cited by Mandel (2003), indicated 
that an individual's "emotions — positive or negative — ...may sys- 
tematically bias judgment and decision making in a number of 
ways" (p. 1 39-1 40). An individual's emotionality does influence the 
ability to think critically. 

Critical thinking assumes a variety of definitions. The 
underlying concept, though, is that critical thinking is pur- 
poseful thinking (Facione, 1998, p. 3) comprised of specific 
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elements (Elder, & Paul, 2002; Facione, 1998) and dependent 
on outside variables and other forms of thinking (Kirby, & 
Goodpaster, 2002; Vaill, 1996). Factors influencing cognitive 
thinking include cognition (Elder, & Paul, 2002), logic (Elder, 
& Paul, 1999; Facione, 1998; Kirby, & Goodpaster, 2002), and 
emotionality (Jarrett, 1 993; Schwarz as cited by Mandell, 2003). 
Ideas conflict on how to develop and refine students' sound 
critical thinking practices. However, experts assert that partici- 
pation in alternate modes of learning fosters critical thought 
(Harris, 1998; Vaill, 1996), while traditional institutional learn- 
ing methods do not (Vaill, 1996). 


Creative Thinking 

Creative thinking is an evolving construct (Norton, 1994), 
which involves developing something new — an idea, process, 
practice, etc. — using the skills of "flexibility, originality, fluency, 
imagery, associative thinking, attribute listing, metaphorical think- 
ing, and forced relationships" (Edgar, Faulkner, Franklin, Knobloch, 
& Morgan, 2008, p. 46). A creative thinker engages in four thought 
processes: fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration (Edgar et 
al., 2008). A fluent thinker is one who generates a plethora of ideas, 
while a flexible thinker is able to shift viewpoints easily to exam- 
ine ideas from varied perspectives (Edgar et al., 2008). Originality 
involves the conception of new ideas or solutions while elabora- 
tion involves the ability to expand upon existing ideas (Edgar et 
al., 2008). Creative thinkers are curious, nonjudgmental, open- 
minded, persistent, imaginative, and willing to face challenges 
(Edgar et al., 2008). 

Educators are responsible for helping learners develop their 
creative abilities. However, student creativity is stifled by the tra- 
ditional structure of the present-day educational system (Edgar 
et al., 2008). Innovative teaching strategies are essential if instruc- 
tors want to succeed at challenging students to free themselves of 
the habitual ways of thinking that often lack innovation, suppress 
learning, and inhibit problem solving. 
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Relationship to Critical Thinking 

Supporting Vaill (1996) as well as Kirby and Goodpaster's 
(2002) insight into critical thinking, Harris (1 998) agreed that more 
is involved in becoming a critical thinker than just perfecting the 
skills of analysis that are addressed through formal education. He 
concurred that creative thinking is crucial to successful problem 
solving and is, therefore, vital to critical thinking. Harris (1 998) and 
Vaill (1996) shared another viewpoint: "Creativity has been sup- 
pressed by education" (Harris, 1998, para. 27). Harris (1998) went 
on to state, "In practice, both kinds of thinking operate together 
much of the time and are not really independent of each other" 
(para. 2). If Harris was accurate in asserting that creative and criti- 
cal thinking are interdependent, then educational institutions 
relying solely upon traditional teaching methods are suppressing 
learners' creative thinking and are consequently stifling the devel- 
opment and application of learners'critical thinking practices. 

Teaching and learning cannot be limited to preparation 
courses and formal degree programs (Vaill, 1996). Vaill (1996) 
explained, "By inadvertently creating meaningless learning expe- 
riences, institutional learning exacerbates white water problems 
and leaves the learner unsure of how he or she is ever going to live 
effectively in the chaotic organizations of the present and future" 
(p.43). Educators must integrate the art of critical and creative 
thinking into student-centered, hands-on, contextual learning 
experiences representative of practical, real-world circumstances. 
Through constructivist teaching and learning practices, the afore- 
mentioned experiences prepare collaborative learners to apply 
and transfer such thinking in a world of accelerating change and 
increased workforce demands. 


Constructivism 

Defined as a lasting change in behavior, human learning is 
an intricate phenomenon that researchers have explored in var- 
ied contexts and through a number of theoretical perspectives 
(Schunk, 2004). Relevant to the development of The Six Thinking 
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Hats technique, constructivism is a learning theory founded on 
the premise that learning should be an active process for students 
whereby they use their past knowledge to develop, or construct, 
new ideas or concepts (Brandon & All, 201 0). Classified as a social 
cognitive learning theory, constructivism stresses the notion that 
human learning occurs in a social environment (Schunk, 2004). 
Proponents of constructivism stress the importance of observa- 
tional learning and emphasize the relationship between personal, 
behavioral, and environmental factors (Schunk, 2004). 

Constructivism contrasts significantly with more traditional 
institutional learning approaches through which instructors rely 
on textbooks and lectures to impart knowledge to students, the 
passive recipients of such information. In a constructivist's class- 
room, students are at the center of all learning experiences while 
the instructor becomes the facilitator or mediator "who needs to 
create meaningful zones of proximal development and cognitive 
bridges through social interactions" (Brandon & All, 2010, p. 90). 
Students in the constructivist classroom are engaged actively in 
student-centered learning experiences during which students are 
responsible for creating their own knowledge, making decisions, 
solving problems, and sharing diverse perspectives in a collabora- 
tive environment (Brandon & All, 2010). The Six Thinking Hats (de 
Bono, 1 999) is a powerful instructional technique college and uni- 
versity instructors can use in on-ground, online, or hybrid-model 
courses to engage students actively in critical and creative think- 
ing via a constructivist approach. 


The Six Thinking Hats Technique 

Using The Six Thinking Hats technique can broaden students' 
perspectives and assist them in developing successful strategies 
for interpreting course content while meaningfully applying the 
core skills within a given curriculum. Instructors implementing 
The Six Thinking Hats technique effectively will challenge students 
to free themselves of the habitual ways of thinking that often lack 
creativity, impede learning, and hinder problem solving. The tech- 
nique is one that instructors can use to promote students'transfer 
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and application of critical and creative thinking skills to today's 
competitive workplaces, where collaboration, sound decision- 
making, innovation, and reflexive learning are essential to their 
achievement. The Six Thinking Hats unleashes the full thinking 
potential of students and the teams on which they serve (The de 
Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). By employing The Six Thinking Hats tech- 
nique, all learners fulfill valuable roles and are equal contributors 
to the thought process (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). 

Each of the six figurative hats (white, red, yellow, black, green, 
and blue) represents a different purpose or style of thinking: objec- 
tive thinking, informed intuition, positive and constructive assess- 
ment, negative assessment, creativity and innovation, and process 
control (de Bono, 1999). By figuratively wearing and switching hats 
during the critical thinking process, students can become more 
focused and mindfully involved (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b) 
as they explore problems from various points of view. Ideally stu- 
dents will make better, more informed decisions (de Bono, 1999). 
Priorto exploring the application of the technique, a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the six hats is necessary to best understand its 
function. 

The white hat. Simply put, the white hat calls for an examina- 
tion of information, either that which is known or needed (The de 
Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). When wearing the white hat, the student 
is exploring only facts (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). Just as a 
computer can provide facts and figures objectively, the student 
wearing a white hat retrieves or identifies facts in a neutral man- 
ner and remains objective when presenting factual information 
(Gross, 1998). 

The red hat. The red hat symbolizes emotion or feelings and 
intuition (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). Unlike when wearing the 
white hat, students wearing the red hat can share/express their 
emotions and their feelings and opinions, which may include their 
likes and dislikes (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). By wearing a red 
hat during any thought process, the learner validates emotions as 
relevant to the overall thinking process (Gross, 1998). According 
to Gross (1998), when learners wear red hats, they do not need 
to justify feelings or seek logic to ground them. To think critically 
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learners must be aware of emotions that may influence their over- 
all thought processes. 

The yellow hat. Signifying sunshine and brightness, the yel- 
low hat represents optimism (Gross, 1998). When wearing a yel- 
low hat, the learner's task is to conduct a positive and constructive 
assessment of the given circumstances. Gross (1998) explained, 
"Effectiveness is the aim of yellow hat constructive thinking"(para. 
6), from which "concrete proposals and suggestions result" (para. 
6). Yellow hat thinkers explore the value and benefit of any situa- 
tion (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). 

The black hat. Focused on negative assessment, the black 
hat represents the devil's advocate (The de Bono Group, LLC, 
n.d.b). When wearing the black hat, students are responsible for 
forming judgments (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). In other 
words black hat wearers have to identify dangers and difficul- 
ties as they examine the ways in which things could go awry 
(The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). The de Bono Group, LLC (n.d.b) 
cautions that the black hat is the most powerful and possibly 
the most useful hat yet can be detrimental if overused. Gross 
(1998) added, "Black hat thinking should not be used to cover 
negative feelings, which should make use of the red hat. In the 
case of new ideas, the yellow hat should always be used before 
the black hat" (para. 7). 

The green hat. The green hat signifies creativity and innova- 
tion (Gross, 1998). When wearing a green hat, the learner gener- 
ates new ideas and fresh perspectives (Gross, 1998). Green hat 
thinkers explore possibilities and alternatives to existing concepts 
(The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). They purposefully express new 
and perhaps divergent perceptions of a given circumstance (The 
de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). 

The blue hat. The blue hat thinker is akin to a facilitator. The 
learner wearing a blue hat manages the thinking process and is 
responsible for ensuring each participating thinker follows the 
roles and guidelines involved with The Six Thinking Hats technique 
(The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). 
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Practical Application 

The Six Thinking Hats technique emphasizes a parallel think- 
ing processand is bestemployed in learning environmentswhere 
team productivity, communication, problem solving, and both 
critical and creative thinking are necessary (The de Bono Group, 
LLC, n.d.b). University instructors can employ The Six Thinking 
Hats technique in large whole-group forums and in smaller team 
forums. The technique can be very effective and have the great- 
est instructional impact when instructors first provide students 
with a practical, problem-based learning (PBL) experience and 
then challenge teams of students to apply course content and 
approach the problem collaboratively, with each team member 
fulfilling the role of one of the six thinking hats. Members on 
smaller teams can wear multiple hats, provided each team has 
all colored thinking hats represented. Teams can convene and 
debrief, thereby ensuring triple-loop learning for all involved 
parties. The value of discussion questions, case study explo- 
rations, and PBL experiences increases with the use of The Six 
Thinking Hats technique because students are challenged to 
recognize and understand the full complexity of course content 
and its application to the real world. 

Requisite knowledge for successful application. To uti- 
lize The Six Thinking Hats technique effectively, instructors need 
to model the use of the technique for students and then offer 
guided practice in either whole group or team settings. Thereafter, 
instructors need to monitor students' independent application 
of the technique and be prepared to facilitate the use of the 
technique by proposing leading questions as necessary. Careful 
advance planning of problem-based learning experiences related 
to course content is essential. 

Benefits. Students who are able to use the technique learn 
how to examine problems, decisions, and opportunities in a sys- 
tematic manner (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). Learning team 
meetings can be more productive and shorter as a result (The 
de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). Conflict is reduced in learning team 
and whole-group settings where the participants utilize The Six 
Thinking Hats technique (The de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.b). Learning 
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team and whole-group meetings become more results oriented, 
thereby motivating learner participation (The de Bono Group, LLC, 
n.d.b). 

Limitations and assumptions. The use of The Six Thinking Hats 
technique has its limitations, and its value is based on a number 
of basic assumptions. The technique's effectiveness is limited by 
student attendance and the quality of student participation. The 
related assumption is that students will be intrinsically motivated, 
present for, and committed to the collaborative teaming process 
and the role(s) they serve within it. The length of a course may also 
serve as a limitation. The related assumption is that the length of 
any given course will afford instructors the time needed to model 
the technique and provide students with adequate guided and 
independent practice in the context of the curriculum. 


Relevance to Higher Education 

The Six Thinking Hats technique has been utilized in higher 
education with great success. Colleges and universities nation- 
wide have reported noteworthy advancements in course deliv- 
ery following the use of The Six Thinking Hats technique in their 
instructional programming. Instructional leaders from varied 
degree programs, specifically those in business management, are 
beginning to institute the use of The Six Thinking Hats technique 
as a key component of the curriculum. 

For example, instructors teaching courses offered at Luther 
College in Decorah, Iowa, have incorporated The Six Thinking Hats 
since the late 1990s (de Bono Consulting, n.d.). By 2003, Luther 
College offered courses in which The Six Thinking Hats was part of 
their core curricula (de Bono Consulting, n.d.). Additional courses 
offered at Luther College incorporating the technique were 
offered in 2004 and then again in 2005, signifying the success of 
the technique's application. According to Dr. Schweizer, professor 
of Management, Economics, and Business Development at Luther 
College, instructors who use specific techniques to prompt crea- 
tivity, such as TheSixThinking Hats, position students "to be ready, 
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willing, and able to learn continually after leaving school"(de Bono 
Consulting, n.d., para. 5). 

Instructors in the Department of Educational Psychology at 
Texas A&M have also incorporated The Six Thinking Hats tech- 
nique into their instructional programming with great success. Dr. 
Juntune, professor of graduate-level courses in gifted education 
and undergraduate courses in creativity and child development 
at Texas A&M, uses de Bono's (1999) techniques (including The Six 
Thinking Hats) because she feels the skills gained through their 
application can be utilized universally across all fields of study at 
the university level, "including engineering, education, psychol- 
ogy, agriculture, business, and architecture" (de Bono Consulting, 
n.d., para. 8). Juntune (n.d.) also believes that students gaining 
experience with The Six Thinking Hats technique will experience 
advantages in the job market because such training will add value 
to their resumes (de Bono Consulting, n.d.). 

In addition Joy Rupp, theexecutive director of Human Resources 
Development at Rose State College in Oklahoma "has established 
an initiative to include critical thinking, via The SixThinking Hats, in 
every syllabus and workshop" (de Bono Consulting, n.d., para. 1 1 ). 
According to Rupp (n.d.) the use of The Six Thinking Hats technique 
has significantly strengthened communication and has resulted in 
improved decision making, fewer instances of miscommunication, 
and more efficient problem solving (de Bono Consulting, n.d.). 
According to Rupp (n.d.) The Six Thinking Hats technique "at Rose 
State College is as needed as the walls that support the buildings. 
Without the walls the ceiling would crash down. Thinking of going 
back to our old ways without de Bono Thinking Systems would 
feel like the ceiling falling in on us" (para. 14). 


Future Research Directions 

Instructors, administrators, or independent researchers seek- 
ing opportunities for qualitative study may wish to explore how 
certain demographics, such as age, cultural diversity, workplace 
experience, and educational background influence a student's 
receptiveness to The Six Thinking Hats technique. Quantitative 
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researchers may wish to examine what correlation, if any, exists 
between the use of The Six Thinking Hats technique and students' 
mastery level(s) of course content on varied assessments. The 
mixed-methods researcher may wish to pursue both avenues of 
suggested research. 


Conclusion 

Past and present, Western culture depends on the use of criti- 
cal thinking (de Bono Group, LLC, n.d.a). In business, education, 
and elsewhere, being constructive and creative is more than just 
desirable — it is essential. Individuals must be skillful communica- 
tors and astute problem solvers to succeed in a world marked by 
rapid growth and accelerating change. By engaging in parallel 
or constructive thinking whereby each thinker safely and freely 
shares thoughts in parallel with the thoughts of others (The de 
Bono Group, LLC, n.d.a), individuals increase their productivity and 
maximize opportunities for learning. The Six Thinking Hats tech- 
nique is a powerful proven practice for promoting and enhancing 
students' use of critical and creative thinking practices. The tech- 
nique is one that instructors of online, on-ground, and hybrid- 
model classes can use to maximize learning and collaboration via 
a constructivist approach. 
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Abstract 

Many adult learners approach higher education as a career 
strategy to increase applied skills as well as achieve a recogniz- 
able credential. Through clear and early disclosure of a carefully 
designed course path that includes individual and team objec- 
tives, assignments, and expectations, the instructor can fulfill the 
obligation to create a learning environment in which students 
prepare for the workplace. Maintaining awareness of the students' 
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needs for an efficient, effective and workplace-complementary 
learning environment also contributes to how the instructor oper- 
ates in either the online or face-to-face classroom. Students of 
project management particularly require coursework that dem- 
onstrates, as well as defines, the discipline and pathway to work. 


Introduction 

Teaching working professionals begins with several key 
assumptions: 

• Instructors collaborate in the learning process with 
students. 

• Students invest in applied learning with the intent to use 
new knowledge in the workplace either immediately or in 
the near future. 

• Instructors deliver information in an engaging and absorb- 
able manner, relating the content and learning experience 
to how the knowledge will be applied. 

• Students apply adult decision making to their dedication 
of time and attention to class participation. 

These assumptions establish the paradigm whereby the 
instructor supports the self-directed learning journey of the stu- 
dent. The requirements of the course experience mimic require- 
ments for information exchange and performance management 
in the workplace, including clear expectations, effective and effi- 
cient communication of information with frequent checks for 
understanding, a fast path from learning to doing, and expecta- 
tions of accountability. 

Even more than other management-related disciplines, project 
management coursework requires a specific balancing between 
theoretical concepts and actual practice and between individual 
and team activities. Managing projects is notan individual activity; 
instead, group results define project success. Practice of project 
management concepts therefore requires team application, both 
online and in the classroom. Each project management student 
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also requires individual support and opportunities for enhancing 
his or her skills as a project participant and as a leader. 


Understanding the Expectations of the Workplace 

The assumptions under which instructors operate now must 
acknowledge students as peer adults. ". . .The vast majority of col- 
lege and university students are "non-traditional" — largely work- 
ing adults struggling to balance jobs, families, and education" 
(Stokes, 2008, p. 1). These students are engaging in the shared 
objectives of the class and are collaborating with the instructor to 
create the learning environment. The needs adult students have in 
their educational environment mirror the needs employees have 
in their professional environments, including the ability to work 
collaboratively. 

The processes and behaviors in a well-performing working 
environment can be characterized by the presence of feedback 
mechanisms; active engagement with workers to manage per- 
formance; and accountability for the effectiveness of how per- 
formance is managed and achieved. 

In effective organizations, managers and employees have 
been practicing good performance management natu- 
rally all their lives, executing each key component process 
well. Goals are set and work is planned routinely. Progress 
toward those goals is measured and employees get feed- 
back. High standards are set, but care is also taken to 
develop the skills needed to reach them. Formal and infor- 
mal rewards are used to recognize the behavior and results 
that accomplish the mission. All five component processes 
working together and supporting each other achieve nat- 
ural, effective performance management" (U.S. Office of 
Performance Management, 2011, para. 7-8). 

Setting goals and communicating expectations contribute 
to employee performance by providing clarity and direction. 
Individual goal setting in the form of the job description is the 
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professional equivalent of a course syllabus, providing the edu- 
cational path to performance success. "At its most basic level, 
preparing job descriptions can help an organization clarify what 
it really wants to accomplish and how it wants to go about it. At 
the same time, employees understand what is expected of them" 
(Marino, 2005, para. 7). The role of the job description is not lim- 
ited to just performance standards, just as the course plan is not 
just about class assignments. Job descriptions "can be extremely 
useful in delegating work and documenting assignments, help- 
ing to clarify missions, establishing performance requirements, 
counseling people on career and advancement opportunities... 
suggesting ways to enrich the work experience" (Marino, 2005, 
para. 2). Similarly, students expect instructor-provided course 
tools to include details and context about the learning environ- 
ment to be effective and to stimulate learning. 

Workplace goal setting does not stop with the individual and 
neither can the classroom experience. The nature of work, as a 
team activity, must also be taken into account. According to Peter 
Senge (1990), "...Almost all important decisions are now made in 
teams, either directly or through the need for teams to translate 
individual decision into action" (p. 236). The trend toward team- 
work also extends to how organizations are structuring them- 
selves around that work. "Organizations are becoming more and 
more project-based. Flat, flexible organizational structures are 
becoming the norm, replacing the hierarchical, bureaucratic struc- 
tures of the past" (Flannes & Levin, 2005, p. 9). Because workplace 
expectations now often require the skills and ability to participate 
effectively on teams to execute project objectives, course design 
and the management of the learning environment should also 
include group-based learning and practice. 

Creating a learning environment for working professional stu- 
dents that reflects the combined team and individual performance 
expectations in the workplace requires a holistic understanding of 
what is needed to create that environment. Comparing Billington's 
(1996) seven key characteristics of highly effective adult learning 
programs and Lewis' (2007) five conditions in which project partic- 
ipants can control their own work, reveals alignment between the 
learning and work environments on the basis of the three char- 
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acteristics of effective performance management: a feedback sys- 
tem; a participative and engaging environment; and ownership 
and accountability for the outcome. 


Characteristics of Highly 
Effective Adult Learning 
Programs (Billington, 1996): 

For a team member to have 
self-control, five conditions 
must exist (Lewis, 2007): 

• Students feel safe, sup- 
ported, recognized for 
uniqueness, abilities and life 
achievements. 

• Experimentation, creativity 
and intellectual freedom are 
valued. 

• Faculty members respect 
students as peer adults. 

• Self-directed learning and 
student accountability for 
defining and meeting learn- 
ing needs are part of the 
learning program. 

• The program maintains 
"optimal pacing" to stimu- 
late and challenge. 

• Active interaction and prac- 
tice support theory. 

• Feedback mechanisms allow 
collaboration between stu- 
dents and faculty to make 
ongoing adjustments. 

• The team member has 
a clear definition of the 
work and its purpose on 
the project. 

• The team member has a 
plan for how the work will 
be done. 

• The team member has 
the required skills and has 
been given the required 
resources to be successful. 

• The team member 

receives timely feedback 
to measure and adjust 
performance. 

• The team member has 
enough authority to take 
action to correct devia- 
tions from the work plan. 


The commonalities of feedback, engagement, and account- 
ability are the basis of aligning the classroom with the workplace. 
For the project management students in particular, the classroom 
needs to reflect workplace expectations of being a performing 
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team member and a performing leader as well. "As organizations 
become flatter, the project manager's interactions with internal 
and external stakeholders increase, calling for an enhanced ability 
to apply people skills to a greater variety of people and personali- 
ties" (Flannes & Levin, 2005, p. 9). An additional workplace require- 
ment for a project manager to serve as a leader requires that this 
also be met in the learning environment by preparing a student to 
serve in that role. 

For project management students, the three core workplace 
environment characteristics are joined by a fourth, a focus on 
adaptable leadership. These form the foundation upon which the 
instructor teaches the techniques and practices of the project 
management discipline. 

The project manager's two major functions are to integrate 
all elements of the project system and provide leadership 
to the project team. His or her effectiveness will depend 
on conceptual, human, and negotiating skills as well as, to 
a lesser extent, on technical skills (Goodwin, 1993, para. 1). 

Teaching the connection between adaptable leadership and 
specific project management skills, processes and practices is an 
important aspect to enable students to fully practice as a project 
manager. The Project Management Institute (2004), as a recog- 
nized source of standards for the project management discipline, 
articulates the need for managers to be able to analyze a situation 
and respond with project management tools and techniques in a 
way that meets the unique needs of that situation. 

The increasing acceptance of project management indi- 
cates that the application of appropriate knowledge, proc- 
esses, skills, tools, and techniques can have a significant 
impact on project success... "Good practice" means there 
is general agreement that the application of these skills, 
tools, and techniques can enhance the chances of suc- 
cess over a wide range of projects. Good practice does not 
mean the knowledge described should always be applied 
uniformly to all projects; the organization and/or project 
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management team is responsible for determining what is 
appropriate for any given project (p. 3). 


Aligning the Classroom with the Workplace 

For project management students, the four central learning 
environment requirements — presence of feedback mechanisms, 
active engagement, accountability for results, and opportunity 
for adaptable leadership and practice — are similar to the expecta- 
tions of other working professionals. Workplace learning is aimed 
at efficient skill augmentation, measuring the knowledge employ- 
ees gain against the time and cost the company invests. This is the 
same analysis adult learners apply to their own education, meas- 
uring career value against the cost in time and tuition. 

For instructors to be able to collaborate with project manage- 
ment students to create the learning environment they need, one 
additional workplace element needs to be applied, this time for 
the instructor. The management concept of "servant leadership," 
with its focus on service-oriented leading versus power-oriented 
leading, provides the construct for how to teach for value in this 
adaptive and responsive environment. 

The seven key practices of servant leadership are self-aware- 
ness, listening, changing the pyramid, developing colleagues, 
coaching, not controlling, unleashing the energy and intelligence 
of others, and foresight (Keith, 2010, para. 6). Self-awareness and 
listening refers to the instructor's investment in feedback and 
engagement with students, including bringing a personal connec- 
tion to the class and the content, adapting as needed to enhance 
the student experience, and adjusting to student expectations 
of the class. Changing the pyramid and developing colleagues 
remind an instructor to view students with respect as peer adults 
and developing professionals, maintaining the parallel with the 
workplace, and remaining mindful of the exchange of value for 
time and cost. 

Coaching, instead of controlling, and unleashing the energy 
and intelligence of others, points to how the instructor designs 
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courses to take the four required project management learning 
environment elements into account. In particular, creating a learn- 
ing environment fostering adaptable leadership and application 
of project management techniques requires creativity to replicate 
the challenges of a workplace equivalent while fostering team 
and individual learning. 

Instructors serving as collaborators with their project manage- 
ment students focus on how to meet the four core requirements of 
effective feedback, active engagement, accountability for results, 
and the opportunity to practice adaptive leadership and applica- 
tion of project management skills and techniques. The instructor 
puts this into practice, starting with course preparation and clear 
communication between students and the instructor, moving on 
to assessing and supporting learning of course material and then 
on to putting learning into action. 


Setting the Stage with Open Communication 

Beginning with the course materials, the instructor prepares 
the course plan, including learning objectives, reading and 
assignment schedules, grading rubrics, and applicable course 
policies and instructor expectations. Just as the workplace expe- 
rience begins with goal setting through job descriptions and 
performance expectations, in class the instructor begins by giv- 
ing the roadmap for the course. Opening feedback loops early, 
the instructor also solicits student input from the class, allow- 
ing the opportunity to refine both expectations of students and 
course details. 

Clear communication in both language and form is a require- 
ment in the working world and a core element of effective feed- 
back. Course tools prepared in a way that meets workplace 
standards for clarity also reduce barriers to student learning and 
achievement, increasing the effectiveness of the course itself. 
Communication style drives learning efficiency as well and can 
provide clear feedback and contribute to effective engagement. 
The manner in which instructors use language to communicate 
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with students can either enhance the learning process or slow 
it down. Heavy on experience and light on theoretical narrative, 
example-driven lectures and discussions create immediacy and 
enhance absorption. Using an approachable narrative style also 
communicates respect for students. 

For project management students particularly, clarity in 
explaining concepts and examples demonstrates as well as 
instructs. Project management as a discipline requires that project 
managers teach team members howto participate on the projects 
they manage as part of the fourth workplace requirement to adapt 
leadership and project management technique. 

The project management requirement to have the opportu- 
nity to practice adapting leadership drives more than just the way 
to present lectures. It drives how to design the course schedule. As 
expectations are set, course reading about theory needs to hap- 
pen early so that application can follow. Team forming also needs 
to happen early so that the team can begin to function in advance 
of the due dates of team assignments. Setting those expectations 
at the outset of the class meets objectives of preparation and clear 
disclosure. This is also the time to confirm learning expectations 
from students and to meet them, if possible. 

The course schedule in Table 1 is an example of communicat- 
ing class expectations and displays a distillation of reading expec- 
tations, team and individual assignments, course schedules, and 
a grading schedule. Students appreciate a customized schedule, 
reducing confusion about deadlines, the simplest of barriers to 
course success and engagement. 
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All assignments are due Sunday night no later than midnight PST of each week. 
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participation) 



Individual-The importance 
of org culture to project 
management 

Team-Project Summary 
and Stakeholder Map 



Individual-Political Savvy 
for Project Managers 


Team-Definition of PM 
Approach to Stakeholders 

Final Course Distillation 


Text reading 
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Part 1 Schein 
Part 1 DeLuca 

Part 2 Schein 

Part 2 DeLuca 
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Finish Schein 
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Session 

Week 1 

Week 2 

Week 3 

Week 4 

Week 5 

Week 6 

Week 7 

Week 8 

Week 9 

Week 10 
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Working in Teams 

The core of projects is team work, and the core of teaching 
project management is teaching in teams. In the classroom envi- 
ronment, forming into learning teams as an early exercise estab- 
lishes group expectations and relationships. Team members learn 
from each other and immediately experience team dynamics. 

The instructor has a key role in facilitating team work. He or she 
needs to define assignments at the start of a class with an empha- 
sis on clarity, but the job includes making sure teams can form 
around their project as an anchor for the rest of the class material, 
meeting requirements for feedback mechanisms, active engage- 
ment, and opportunity to adapt leadership. For the seminar or in- 
class environment, periodic team work, interspersed with lecture/ 
discussion, allows the teams to apply each discussion topic on the 
spot. These intervals include working with each team individually 
to confirm understanding and to monitor the team dynamic as it 
develops. Each member of the team is studying to be the project 
manager, but in the classroom, leadership needs to be shared 
so that it can be part of the lesson for all students. Helping with 
guidelines on how to rotate leadership, close monitoring of how 
the team works, and providing for frequent delivery of results are 
ways that the instructor supports effective team behaviors. 

The team assignments themselves encompass self-determi- 
nation, creativity, fair distribution of work, and written and ver- 
bal communication, aligning with the objectives of the working 
environment. Teams should choose their own case for the course 
assignments, either a published fictional case or an actual project 
from a team member's workplace. The assignments might include 
creation of project management artifacts, preparation of written 
reports, and presentations. Such work has enough content to 
require each team member to contribute fully, sharing in account- 
ability for results, and enough scope and range to require creative 
adaptation of course content to the team's chosen project. 

As a strategy to support team effectiveness, the instructor 
should conform grading to the performance measurement stand- 
ards in the work environment. Setting clear expectations includes 
the distribution of grade points between team work and individ- 
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ual work and team grading that earns team members the same 
grade with appropriate exceptions. This also reinforces the intent 
to match workplace measures of shared accountability. 

Online or virtual teams are a reality in the workplace and are 
also an appropriate structure for online project management 
courses. The use of electronic team workspaces and collabora- 
tion tools contributes to making online teaming in class an effec- 
tive learning environment. The instructor observes interaction in 
online team rooms and can give feedback as needed. 


Evaluation and Feedback 

In the workplace clear expectations and collaboration are 
part of project management, and team products are meant to 
be shared. In the project management classroom, students can 
learn from each other by reviewing assignments posted to a 
common online forum. Individual and team analyses or papers 
make excellent learning tools, as each student can see how his 
or her work compares to efforts of other students. Writing qual- 
ity, analytical maturity, and overall level of work appear to rise 
once students can see what their fellow students are producing. 
While students can be initially resistant to this approach, they 
quickly see that the work of fellow students can foster great dis- 
cussion and growth. 

The instructor can support the feeling of student safety in the 
classroom by grading assignments and giving feedback privately. 
The varying quality of student work visible in open team spaces is 
self-evident. The instructor can provide general announcements 
about that quality, offering suggestions or tips and techniques 
about the subject matter, but actual grades and specific feedback 
to each student are private. Once again, this aligns with the work- 
place, where work products and team performance feedback are 
reviewed publicly but individual performance feedback is usually 
discussed privately. 
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Conclusion 

Working adult students use their education as a career tool to 
advance their skills and abilities in the workplace. Adult students 
come to the classroom to learn the methods of their discipline in a 
safe environment that reflects what they experience in their jobs, 
including the core workplace requirements of feedback mecha- 
nisms, active engagement, and accountability for results. Project 
management students also have the additional requirement of 
a learning environment that supports their practice of adapting 
leadership and application of their project management disci- 
pline in preparation for the demands of their workplaces. 

Instructors who follow the guidelines of servant leadership 
teach with clarity and responsiveness to frame the class and 
then focus on empowering self-directed learning and adaptation 
through team and individual work. The collaboration between 
instructor and students is based on respect, an understanding of 
the demands of the working world, and a willingness to engage in 
an exchange of ideas to add value to the learning. 
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Abstract 

Given the serious nature of environmental and social prob- 
lems that currently face the world, it is imperative that business 
programs offered by higher education institutions provide a bal- 
anced approach to educating future business leaders. Part of a 
successful approach to business education will involve inspiring 
a sense of urgency among students regarding the needs of many 
aspects of society. This chapter will describe a sustainable busi- 
ness course intended to teach students the importance of lead- 
ing businesses that balance economic, environmental, and social 
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concerns. Presented in five phases, a detailed description of the 
structure of the course is provided. The concluding sections of the 
chapter contain an analysis of what was learned from the course 
design process along with a discussion of sustainability education 
issues that need addressing in the future. 


Introduction 

Traditional business education has focused, nearly exclusively, 
on economic factors where students are taught strategies to maxi- 
mize profits. However, decades of experience have shown that a 
singular focus on economic factors produces business leaders 
who carry these perspectives into the community and run organi- 
zations that frequently maximize profits at the expense of the 
environment and society. A new approach to business education 
is needed to ensure that students understand that running a suc- 
cessful business involves more than the short term economic fac- 
tors that often define an organization. Increasingly consumers are 
paying attention to the environmental impacts of companies and 
are using this information in purchasing decisions. This is becom- 
ing an important driver in business strategy. 

Changes in the way business is conducted cannot come 
quickly enough. The world is in need of a new approach to organi- 
zational leadership. Both business and academia can be at the 
forefront of these changes with intentional action. Business must 
choose strategies founded in social and environmental responsi- 
bility while higher education institutions must prepare the drivers 
of these strategies. 

This chapter will introduce a course on Environmental and 
Corporate Responsibility that was designed and delivered at City 
University of Seattle in 2010. First, the need for the course will be 
reviewed, followed by a description of its five phases addressing 
specific outcomes that the course designers intended. The chap- 
ter will conclude with an analysis of the extent to which the course 
was successful in accomplishing its goals. 
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Background 

Only recently has sustainability — or its commonly accepted 
synonym, sustainable development — entered mainstream con- 
sciousness in the United States (Bardaglio & Putman, 2009). 
While experts focus on the dangers of carbon emissions and the 
many possible bleak outcomes that await us if emissions go on 
unchecked, sustainable development entails much more than 
carbon. Several of the frameworks currently in vogue regarding 
sustainability include the Global Reporting Initiative (GRI), the 
Natural Step (TNS), and the Triple Bottom Line (TBL). All three 
point out that sustainable practices involve the use and disposal 
of the earth's resources; the impacts that we are having on air, 
water, and the planet's ability to regenerate itself; and the social 
aspects of our actions including fair labor, community impacts, 
and economic well-being. 

While many look to business as the agent of change in regard 
to sustainable development, academic institutions are also well 
suited to take on such challenges (Rappaprot & Creighton, 2007). 
Universities around the US are adopting the message of sustain- 
able development in two key ways. First, many have undergone 
significant efforts to reduce carbon footprints, such as eliminating 
waste sent to landfills, limiting resource utilization, and even plan- 
ning new campus buildings that meet acceptable green building 
standards. Second, a number of institutions around the country 
now offer academic programs aimed at educating future business 
leaders about the need to run their organizations in a sustainable 
manner. The hope is that a sufficient number of graduates will get 
the message and will begin to help American companies change 
course in their future business strategies. 

An urgent need for a change in course seems apparent. All 
plausible projections indicate that civilization is on the cusp of 
exceeding the planet's ability to support it (Flannery, 2009; Senge, 
Smith, Kruschwitz, Laur, & Schley, 2008). In late 2007 Rajendra 
Pachauri, director of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, said, "What we do in the next two to three years will deter- 
mine our future. This is the defining moment" (Pachauri, as cited 
in Friedman, 2009, p. 43). Dumaine (2008) cited research from the 
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Pentagon that described famine, widespread rioting, and even 
war to be expected as nations fight to defend or expand their 
dwindling supplies of food, water, and energy. Despite its wealth 
and military power, the US will not be shielded from the impacts 
of these events. 

Yet while a pressing need exists to address issues related to 
sustainable development, too few academic institutions are 
answering the call, and those that do are often providing only rudi- 
mentary coverage of these topics. Academic business programs 
that have traditionally focused solely on the economic aspects 
of business are slow to change (Weybrecht, 2010). This is further 
complicated by the fact that nearly 45 percent of the courses 
in business programs are taught by adjunct faculty who do not 
have the connection to campus-wide sustainability initiatives 
that their fulltime, resident counterparts do (Kirk & Spector, 2009). 
Many part-time faculty members tend to be practitioners hired to 
bring field-related expertise to their courses. Their relationship to 
their universities rarely extends beyond the requirements of their 
courses. Hence, campus-wide sustainability initiatives have little 
impact on what they teach. Therefore, even in institutions where 
sustainability is a priority, a significant number of business courses 
may not address it. 


Student Motivation to Learn About Sustainability 

In 2009 a poll conducted by the Pew Research Center ranked 
the issues that Americans cited as the highest priorities for that 
year. At the bottom of the list of twenty concerns was climate 
change; nineteen other issues ranked above it, including terror- 
ism, energy, deficit reduction, and even moral decline. Gertner 
(2009) points to research to suggest that environmental issues 
and climate change, indicated as pressing by many experts, are 
viewed by many Americans as distant problems both in time and 
space. Many Americans believe that these are issues happening 
elsewhere and that they can be dealt with in the future. Even when 
confronted with direct evidence, as in rural Alaska where evidence 
of climate change is present, the issue remains a distant concern. 
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Goleman (2009) points out that our current way of life has 
removed and desensitized us to many of the traditional threats 
to our survival. For the most part, we are safe from the dangers 
posed by the environment. We rarely worry about freezing, starv- 
ing, or being consumed by a predator. The downside of this is 
that we are lulled into a false sense of security and our separation 
from the environment has allowed us to make short-term deci- 
sions that collectively have catastrophic long-term impacts. Due 
to the long-term nature of the threats related to environmental 
and social problems and our perception that they pose no real, 
direct danger to us, we feel safe in ignoring them. 

Additionally, most business schools provide a nearly exclusive 
focus on the financial, economic, logistical, and strategic factors 
associated with a traditional business education. Most students 
expect this type of traditional focus in their business programs 
as, in many cases, the primary motivation for attending business 
school is to earn a degree that will teach them how to enhance 
their economic well-being. Given these factors, how can academic 
institutions work to expand the perspectives of their students in 
regard to sustainability? How can they get them to see the need to 
focus as much of their energy on social justice and environmental 
protection as they traditionally have on economic factors? Is there 
a way to link the environmental and social aspects of sustainabil- 
ity to economic drivers to ensure students can see a clear business 
case for all three? 


Delivering Sustainability Education 

In 2008 the School of Management at City University of Seattle 
set out to incorporate sustainable business into its MBA program. 
To accomplish this task, four sustainability courses were added 
to a program core allowing students to specialize in Sustainable 
Business. Students could also earn a graduate certificate in 
Sustainable Business. The goals of the program were to introduce 
students to the problems that require a sustainable approach 
and then provide them with a set of tools to prepare them for the 
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unprecedented challenges they would likely face as future busi- 
ness leaders. 

The first version of the program fell short, as it focused too 
much on specific management behaviors. It failed to make the 
case for the importance of sustainability, and students could not 
see the urgency; there was not enough of a push to get students 
to shift away from the economic paradigm. In 2010 a small but 
significant change was made to the program. The first sustainabil- 
ity course was replaced with a new course that did a better job 
presenting a sense of urgency for social and environmental issues. 
It was based on a number of intended student outcomes. In this 
course students were to: 

• Evaluate the various environmental problems including 
pollution, waste management, and global warming along 
with the drivers that are causing these problems as they 
relate to business. 

• Assess the systems, both locally and internationally, that 
have caused significant environmental problems. Describe 
the role of companies and individuals in contributing to 
these problems. 

• Explain the consequences of a failure to address environ- 
mental problems on both a local and global level. 

• Explain the concept of sustainability as it applies to busi- 
ness, society, and the environment. 

• Demonstrate how environmental problems have an 
impact on social justice. 

• Analyze arguments concerning what the role of business 
should be in addressing environmental concerns. 

These outcomes were to be achieved through five distinct 
course stages, each of which is described in the sections to follow. 


Stage 1 : Creating a Sense of Urgency 

For students to view the future of business in a new way, they 
needed to be made aware of the severity of the problems that the 
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world currently faces while understanding the extent to which 
those problems could impact them, their families, and their com- 
munities in a much more immediate sense. They also needed to 
know the full scope of problems that were contributing to envi- 
ronmental decline and social injustice. Additionally, while knowl- 
edge regarding climate change seems to be increasing in the 
business community, it is only a small part of the challenges that 
will require a new business paradigm. There was also an urgent 
need for students to understand issues concerning pollution, dis- 
ease, resource utilization, biodiversity destruction, and the extent 
to which problems such as these were contributing to the decline 
in the quality of life for an increasing number of the world's popu- 
lation. All of these topics were of significant interest to the instruc- 
tional designers at City University as they created the first phase of 
the new sustainability course. 

Myriad resources are available to present the large number 
of social and environmental problems that are an outgrowth of 
our traditional approach to business. The instructional design- 
er's choice of The Necessary Revolution (2008) by Senge, Smith, 
Kruschwitz, Laur, and Schley was made largely based on the first 
four chapters, which present a comprehensive review of a number 
of environmental and social problems as well as the actions and 
mindsets that created them. To further establish a sense of urgency, 
the students were asked to select an environmental problem and 
conduct an in-depth analysis to ensure that they understood the 
complexity of the systems that created and sustained these issues. 
The goal of this assignment was to solidify students' understand- 
ing of at least one serious environmental problem, and by sharing 
what they had learned, they were given the ability to expand the 
perspectives of each other on a number of sustainability-related 
fronts. From the syllabus the requirements of the assignment were 
as follows: 

Students should select a problem and conduct a high-level 
review of books, articles, or the Internet to identify the way 
in which the problem results from the actions of corpora- 
tions or specific industry practices. The successful paper 
will use concise and clear writing, with tables and graphics 
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as appropriate; describe a corporate practice that damages 
the environment; describe the type of damage (i.e., dam- 
age to forests, communities, etc.); describe the degree of 
damage; discuss potential consequences if the problem is 
not addressed; and offer alternative sustainable business 
practices to replace the current damaging practice. 

The activities in this first stage helped set a baseline of under- 
standing regarding the types of problems that warranted urgent 
action on the part of current and future business leaders. They 
also underscored the need for a different direction in business 
and presented preliminary information regarding the value of a 
sustainable approach in organizational leadership. Another goal 
of this phase was to raise concern on the part of the students 
as they began to get a clearer picture of the state of the world 
and the ways in which businesses were contributing to these 
conditions. 


Stage 2: A Need for Action 

The next stage built upon the first; it was intended to dem- 
onstrate the likely outcomes of current environmental and social 
problems if the world fails to act in a decisive way. To this end stu- 
dents were asked to select one current environmental problem 
and conduct an analysis of what was likely to happen should no 
action be taken to resolve the given problem. The list of environ- 
mental problems found in Senge et al. (2008) provided a good 
starting point; however, students were welcome to select a prob- 
lem from another source. The assignment asked students to exam- 
ine topics such as coastal erosion, water pollution, or agricultural 
decline over a span of twenty to one hundred years. They were 
then asked to seek supporting secondary research regarding their 
selected problem and to cite sources as they produced an impacts 
paper that provided an assessment of the likely conditions that 
would result from a failure to act. From the syllabus the text of this 
assignment included the following requirements: 
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Researchers are calling for swift and decisive action to avoid 
many of the worst potential impacts of environmental 
issues. Many have predicted severe impacts to coast lines, 
water supplies and agriculture, just to name a few. The prob- 
lem is that the general public is largely shielded from any 
discussions of the potential impacts of environmental prob- 
lems as these subjects are not popular discussion topics in 
the media. Yet, understanding the likely impact of inactivity 
is a key in motivating people to take action. 

Through this assessment, students will select an environ- 
mental problem and find and summarize scholarly sources 
that project what might happen in 20, 50, or 100 years if 
no action is taken to rectify the chosen problem. Students 
should be specific in their projections and should cite their 
sources. The question to be answered here is: "Based on 
current research, what is the world likely to look like if we 
do nothing to solve a selected environmental problem?" 

To supplement this investigation, students read Flannery's 
(2009) Now or Never, which underscores the need for action and 
highlights the dangers associated with inactivity. Flannery also 
provides some specific measures that societies can take in craft- 
ing responses to climate change. He concludes his book with a 
number of perspectives provided by well-known individuals from 
the fields of environmentalism, business, and ethics. 

This stage of the course was intended to ensure that students 
had a fuller understanding of the seriousness of the problems 
they were likely to face as future business leaders. Flannery's argu- 
ments also provide an element of hope, allowing students to real- 
ize their ability to have a real impact on these problems. This also 
served as a transition into the next stage of the course. 


Stage 3: Establishing a Position 

As business students gained knowledge about environmen- 
tal and social issues, the hope was that they would be inspired to 
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act. Yet such action was likely to meet resistance in a number of 
different forms, such as disinterest or outright opposition. It was 
important to help students establish a position on these issues 
and to do so in a way that was genuine and natural. Once students 
established positions, it would be helpful to show them how to 
strengthen their views and stand firm in the face of potential 
opposition. 

To this end students were asked to identify an argument put 
forward by someone in favor of or opposed to environmental 
action and to conduct a critical analysis of that argument to assess 
its validity. Students were asked to analyze the argument and the 
supporting evidence as part of an effort to determine the extent 
to which the argument was based in fact or opinion. The goal was 
to help students strengthen their skills at identifying the many 
methods that are used to obscure the issues related to sustain- 
ability and to counter those methods when making a case in favor 
of sustainable action. The text of the assignment was as follows: 

Much of the reason for the lack of response to environ- 
mental issues can be attributed to "experts" who argue 
that these problems don't really exist. The most common 
argument has been that global warming is a myth or that 
it is a naturally occurring process. Corporations and gov- 
ernments have cited such arguments to support their 
decisions to take no action in response to environmental 
problems even though the vast majority of the scientific 
community holds a different position. 

Knowing how to analyze the various arguments can be a 
key in understanding and analyzing them. It is important 
for students to be able to dissect an argument, analyze 
its validity, check its sources, and then offer an informed 
response in support of or against the position of the argu- 
ment's authors. This exercise will allow students the chance 
to identify a book, article, or broadcast where an argument 
is made for or against the need for action to resolve envi- 
ronmental issues. The student is to deconstruct that argu- 
ment and analyze its components for validity and critical 
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support. Then the student should show why the argument 
is or is not valid and offer a response to the authors of the 
argument. 

At the same time that students were conducting their analy- 
ses of arguments, they were reading McDonough and Braungart's 
(2002) Cradle to Cradle. This was in contrast to the content from 
the two previous books that discussed the dire threats posed by 
environmental and social problems. It was time to turn students' 
attention to possible solutions. McDonough and Braungart's work 
presented new ways of thinking that was solutions-focused with- 
out drilling too deep into specifics. The goal was to begin to get 
students to think about solutions that they could be a part of as 
future business leaders. This transitioned into the final book of the 
course, discussed below, that presented a number of solutions 
that companies around the world were taking as part of a new 
sustainable business paradigm. 


Stage 4: Link to Social Justice 

In its first three stages, the focus of the course was primarily 
to address environmental concerns. However, it has been noted 
in the literature that environmental concerns often lead to social 
problems that impact a society's quality of life (Rappaport & 
Creighton, 2007; Weybrecht, 2010). Additionally, it has been noted 
around the world that the environmental actions of rich countries 
have a disproportionate impact on poorer nations. These issues 
needed to be addressed to give students a fuller understanding 
of the social side of sustainability. Thus, an effort was made during 
the design of the course to directly link environmental problems 
with social concerns and to present those links within the frame- 
work of corporate social responsibility. 

Not only was it important for students to understand social 
issues at a macro level, but they needed to understand how the 
decisions they might make as business leaders were likely to 
impact the communities and stakeholders that they interacted 
with. This was to offset any possible sense of removal. Once the stu- 
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dents knew that their actions led to potentially negative impacts, 
they could then take a different approach in the leadership of their 
organizations. They were encouraged to be responsible business 
managers by having a fuller understanding of those who would 
be impacted by their actions. The description of the assignment 
included the following requirements: 

Many experts have pointed to the relationship between 
environmental problems and social injustices that often 
result directly from the decision and actions of polluters. 
A specific example would be a corporation that pollutes a 
river rendering it toxic to downstream residents who may 
depend on it for drinking water and irrigation. Many other 
examples have been cited, some of which have global 
implications. 

Students are to survey the literature to find such connec- 
tions, analyze them and their impacts, and provide a 5-8 
page summary in which they include arguments, provided 
by researchers and scholars, which show that social injus- 
tice can directly result from the creation and/or neglect 
of environmental problems. Areas of focus might include 
agriculture, access to clean water, fishing rights, coastal 
preservation, or food distribution networks. The goal of 
this assignment is to see the real impacts of environmental 
problems in human terms so it will be important to note 
the links between the environment and the conditions of 
those that depend on the environment. 

As students were analyzing the ties between environmental 
problems and social impacts, they were also reading Dumaine's 
(2008) The Plot to Save the Planet, which begins with the same 
warnings as many other books on climate change but spends a 
majority of its effort presenting cases of companies around the 
world that are taking real action to address environmental prob- 
lems. This was to show students that, despite the concerns that 
are impacting many different parts of the world, large, powerful 
organizations are recognizing the need for action. These organi- 
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zations are embracing new operational methods that account for 
pressing environmental and social needs. The goal in including 
Dumaine's book was to show students that action can be taken 
not only on an individual basis but among large institutions as 
well. 


Stage 5: A Call to Action 

The final phase of the course was a call to action issued to stu- 
dents, giving them the opportunity to respond to environmental 
or social problems that they have identified in their own com- 
munities or organizations. It was an opportunity for them to take 
what they had learned from the books and assignments in the first 
four phases of the course and put it to use in an applied real-world 
fashion. The description of the assignment included the following 
requirements: 

Corporate responsibility is demonstrated through actions 
and solutions. Understanding problems and their impacts, 
from environmental to social, is part of the work. Enacting 
the solution and shifting the trends is the rest. 

Students are to identify a problem area with which they are 
familiar, in the workplace, industry or community, and pro- 
vide a summary of that problem and its implications across 
the areas discussed by the course materials. Statements of 
implications need to be supported by literature corrobo- 
rating either the student's specific conclusions or describ- 
ing similar situations and related impacts. 

Students will then identify an action approach including 
initiating steps that can be followed by participants in the 
workplace, industry or community. The action approach 
proposed needs to be supported by literature providing 
examples of this approach applied elsewhere along with 
the results. The goal of this assignment is to personalize 
the need to take action to improve environmental prob- 
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lems and identify ways to act on corporate social and envi- 
ronmental responsibility. 

This assignment was the student's final project as they com- 
pleted the course. For many it concluded the process of building a 
foundation in sustainable business that they could carry forward 
into further study of these topics. 

As stated earlier the overall purpose of this course was to 
increase awareness of the fact that business is more than the tra- 
ditional disciplines associated with academic business programs. 
The hope was that students would recognize the impacts of the 
environmental and social problems currently facing the world and 
would be compelled to take action with a newfound appreciation 
of the urgency of these issues. Not only did the course deliver 
what the designers hoped it would, but the work of the students 
exceeded all expectations. 


Results 

This course was offered for the first time in the fall of 2010 as 
the opening course for the sustainable business series offered to 
MBA and certificate students. It was offered in an online format 
through the university's Blackboard learning management sys- 
tem. As the course ran, it became clear through a number of indic- 
tors that it was going to be a success. 

The first of these success indicators was the quality of the dis- 
cussions occurring in the discussion boards. Students were actively 
engaged in contributing important content in their posts. A sec- 
ond indicator of success was the quality of the work that students 
were submitting through their assignments. They were engaged 
and willing to provide the type of effort necessary to generate 
high quality work. This level of quality was seen on a number of 
the assignments. As the course finished, students had the chance 
to submit evaluations which provided an additional indicator of 
success, showing positive remarks both in regard to the course 
and the instructor. 
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A major key to the success of this course was the instruc- 
tor, who made sure students understood the significance of the 
course's content. Having an interest in sustainability, the instructor 
was able to contribute important suggestions and content both to 
the syllabus and to the Blackboard shell. Through these activities 
the instructor became an important part of the design team and 
created the final assignment to address the need to ask students 
to take action. Even more evident and important was the instruc- 
tor's commitment to her students along with her understanding 
of the challenges they faced as they worked through topics that 
were likely to require them to change theirfundamental approach 
to business. In a course that challenges students to this extent, 
a skilled instructor can make a substantial difference. In this par- 
ticular case, the course evaluations underscored the success of the 
instructor with one student even referring to her as "inspiring." 


Future Direction in Sustainability Education 

Teaching business students about sustainability is challenging; 
some don't care, while many are simply focused on the traditional 
economic aspects of business. Still, a large portion of students 
have not had the opportunity to learn about sustainable business 
practices. Despite the urgency of problems that the world cur- 
rently faces, the majority of businesses and universities continue 
to operate under a traditional business paradigm; they have yet to 
see the sustainability light. To do so requires overcoming two key 
challenges that have often plagued efforts to teach sustainable 
business in traditional programs. 

The first challenge is the fact that most sustainable content 
in traditional business programs is contained within a single 
course or a group of courses. This approach falls short for stu- 
dents who either don't get enough exposure to these concepts 
or who choose not to take those particular courses. A different 
approach to business program design is needed. Given the impor- 
tance of sustainability to the future of business, it should be fully 
integrated throughout the entire business curriculum. Moving 
forward, issues of sustainability are going to impact accounting, 
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marketing, leadership, operation, logistics, etc., and it should be 
included as part of all of these courses. 

The second challenge comes from the fact that sustainabil- 
ity has traditionally been viewed as the antithesis of successful 
business. It has often been regarded as something for business 
to contend with or find a way to avoid. Many have seen it as a 
costly burden that impacts potential profits and creates unneces- 
sary expenses. However, as Hitchcock and Willard (2009) point out, 
there is a clear business case for sustainability. These practices can 
save money, generate profits from new business ventures, and 
can position a company as socially responsible, which is becom- 
ing an increasing part of the criteria that consumers are using to 
choose products. There are real financial and economic benefits to 
attending to the environment and society as a whole. This presents 
an opportunity to integrate what has previously been seen as two 
competing forces into a singular approach to business that shows 
students an integrated way to respect all parts of the triple bot- 
tom line. 


Conclusion 

A key to educating future business leaders in regards to sustain- 
ability issues is to first establish a sense of urgency relative to the 
problems that we face. Once that urgency is established, students 
can begin to shift their focus toward solutions and new business 
paradigms that respect the economic, environmental, and social 
aspects that are a part of business now and will continue to be 
into the future. According to Pies, Beckmann, and Hielsher (201 0), 
the role of business in society is to contribute to the solution of 
complex social problems. Thus, business education should teach 
management competencies to enable future managers to meet 
these societal demands. Academic institutions have a responsibil- 
ity to prepare their students for all of the challenges they will face 
in the future. The traditional approach to business education sim- 
ply no longer fits. It's time for a new model that is better matched 
to the needs of today's global community. 
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The experts are saying that our world is in trouble. We need 
to take immediate action to protect our air, water, land, and the 
many biospheres on which we depend from further degradation 
at the hands of businesses operating around the world. Given 
that the urgency of these problems is likely to increase in severity 
throughout this century, it is of paramount importance that aca- 
demic programs fully prepare future business managers with the 
skills to lead their organizations with a balanced approach. Even 
when they are aware of the need to do so, academic and business 
leaders often cannot break from the traditional economic focus. 
The irony is that by focusing only on economic aspects and failing 
to respect those related to the environment and society, business 
and higher education are placing all three in jeopardy. 
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Abstract 

Service Learning is an academic model providing students 
and faculty hands-on experiences and an opportunity to develop 
in-depth knowledge and skills through projects aimed at identify- 
ing and meeting real community needs. President Barack Obama 
has made Service Learning a major priority of his administration's 
education reform initiatives for all student levels including higher 
education. Students are challenged and empowered to identify 
community needs, plan projects to address them, and implement 
their projects benefitting both the community and the service pro- 
viders (students, faculty, and institution). Service Learning com- 
bines service with a learning experience and can be implemented 
in a variety of subject areas if the projects align with and serve 
desired learning outcomes. The challenges and achievements of 
Service Learning and its implementation are discussed, along with 
suggestions for further research. 
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Introduction 


Service Learning provides students the opportunity to com- 
bine, utilize, and apply skills and concepts developed in the class- 
room along with acquired personal and professional knowledge 
in real-world projects. This method is considered a form of expe- 
riential learning and is often described by professionals and stu- 
dents as a "hands-on," practical form of learning (Watkins & Braun, 
2009). 

While Service Learning is a form of experiential learning, it is 
much more than a mere hands-on or practical approach; it sub- 
stantially enriches the learning process by providing faculty and 
students the opportunity to serve communities, especially at-risk 
social and economic constituencies or those who lack sufficient 
personal, business, management, or leadership resources needed 
to achieve their desired outcomes and aspirations. Generally the 
local communities serve as primary service targets and subjects; 
however, global communities are also increasingly being served 
when resources afford the opportunity. 

Bringle and Hatcher (1995) advanced what has become a 
commonly accepted definition of Service Learning, asserting it as 
a "course-based, credit-bearing, educational experience," where 
"students (a) participate in an organized service activity that meets 
identified community needs and (b) reflect on the service activity 
in such a way as to gain further understanding of course content, 
a broader appreciation of the discipline, and an enhanced sense 
of civic responsibility" (p. 1 1 2). This definition has gained popular 
acceptance because it effectively conveys the model's conceptu- 
alization by clearly connecting its two primary outcomes, service 
and learning, in a significant collaboration (Butin, 201 0). 

Many scholars have bifurcated Service Learning into two dif- 
ferent segments, one that accentuates and emphasizes service 
and the other learning. They have perceived them as exclusive 
rather than linked in a distinctive and meaningful way. Service 
was viewed as a means in itself, the primary objective being to 
serve rather than as a means or method of learning (Butin, 201 0). 
Volunteer activity and community service comprised the service 
component of the model, while internships, practica, and field- 
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based education (such as student teaching) served the learning 
aspect of the model (Butin, 2010). Further segmentation, includ- 
ing the notion of Service Learning as either "academic, ""commu- 
nity-based," or "field-based," provided opportunity for additional 
differentiation. 

While such distinctions might be useful, they can also limit and 
constrain the use of Service Learning programs. Advocates have 
been articulating broader, more comprehensive and consistent 
definitions of the construct to provide opportunities for a wider 
reach. Sigmon (1979) argued foradoption ofthe"Four Rs": respect 
(for all parties to the process and situations involved); reciprocity 
(mutual cooperation and collaboration); relevance (to the course, 
learning, and impact to communities); and reflection (research, 
self-engagement, self-inquiry, and self-development) (Butin, 
2010 ). 

The Four Rs make no distinction as to discipline or segment, 
instead serving as a common architecture applicable to all such 
approaches to learning. So the only question begged when apply- 
ing the Four Rs is whether the course, activity, or program sup- 
ports or empowers them. If the method does not, then it should 
be revised; and if it cannot, then it should be discarded. 

Butin (2010) has identified four distinctive Service Learning 
classifications or perspectives: (1) Technical Perspective, (2) 
Cultural Perspective, (3) Political Perspective and (4) Anti- 
foundational Perspective (Butin, 2010). Butin's (2010) perspective 
serves as a platform for common understanding and dialogue 
and argues that Service Learning is multi-faceted and fosters 
multi-disciplinary synthesis. The Technical Perspective Butin 
defines addresses the legitimacy of Service Learning as an inno- 
vative education reform initiative, with particular emphasis on 
implementation and the linkage between the practice and stu- 
dent outcomes, particularly personal, social, and cognitive (Butin, 
2010). The Cultural Perspective focuses on how social learning 
contributes to and affects social networks, social meaning and 
identity, democratic renewal, and civic engagement (Butin, 201 0). 
The Political Perspective identifies interactions with and poten- 
tial impact on equity, power, access, consensus, and conflict. The 
Anti-foundational Perspective examines the relationship between 
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Service Learning and truth, assumptions, convention, context, 
and success and failure. 

Service Learning has been at the forefront of a national conver- 
sation over the past twenty years on how educational institutions 
can and should foster better community and global citizenship 
among students (Watkins & Braun, 2009). Policymakers, academ- 
ics, and community leaders have identified Service Learning as 
a means for doing just that, by moving students and education 
from the classroom into communities (Watkins & Braun, 2009). As 
a result Service Learning continues to gain momentum as more 
institutions consider its adoption into programs and courses. But 
after a decade of solid growth, it is far from being institutional- 
ized in higher education (Butin, 2010). The academic community, 
argues Butin (201 0), has not yet adopted Service Learning. Clearly 
more research and persuasion is needed to establish its efficacy. 


Employing Service Learning 

Service Learning is usually employed in internships, practica, 
student leadership organizations, and in courses where interact- 
ing or collaborating with external constituencies and groups are 
both possible and mandated. It is not limited by a disciplinary 
focus. Service Learning is multi-disciplinary and is easily applied 
across academic disciplines (Butin, 2010). A 2004 annual mem- 
bership survey by Campus Compact reflects the following dis- 
tribution of utilization of Service Learning by academic depart- 
ments: Education (69 percent), Sociology (54 percent), English 
(55 percent), Psychology (55 percent), Business (46 percent), 
Communication (46 percent) and Health (45 percent). 

At City University of Seattle, Service Learning is used in the 
education, business, and psychology departments, primarily in 
internships and practica where they are designed to provide stu- 
dents with opportunities to apply classroom concepts and skills 
to real-world problems in local organizations under the super- 
vision of faculty and an organizational mentor or coach. While 
most internships provide experiential learning opportunities (par- 
ticularly in business), they do not offer the "service" component 
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required in Service Learning. They generally do not serve at-risk 
social and economic constituencies or those who lack sufficient 
personal, business, management, or leadership resources needed 
to achieve desired outcomes and aspirations. Notable exceptions 
are student teaching and select internships and practica sup- 
ported by the education and psychology departments. 

While internships and practica do not necessarily — by design 
or structure — support Service Learning, an extra-curricular pro- 
gram known as Students in Free Enterprise (SIFE) does. Service 
Learning is the primary pedagogy used in SIFE. At City University 
of Seattle, SIFE is both an extracurricular student activity/organi- 
zation and a credit-bearing, experiential course. 

SIFE is a non-profit global organization launched by Sam 
Walton in the late 1 970s. SIFE's mission and purpose is to "Develop 
tomorrow's leaders to create a sustainable world through the 
positive power of business" (sife.org). SIFE teams comprise some 
42,000 students at more than 1,500 universities in 40 different 
countries who interact with more than 1 00 national and local cor- 
porate and organizational sponsors (sife.org). SIFE team members 
(students) at City University of Seattle can earn up to six gradu- 
ate or five undergraduate elective credits for their participation 
in the program. They may also petition to substitute SIFE credits 
for course equivalency in the marketing, project management, 
leadership, or sustainability emphasis areas that are part of the 
Master of Business Administration (MBA) Program. The SIFE team 
at CityU has among the highest representation of globally diverse 
membership of any SIFE team in the United States. The 2009-2010 
team was represented by students from nineteen different coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

SIFE members work on projects and serve on teams address- 
ing real local and global community, business, social, economic, 
and cultural problems or issues. Most of the constituencies served 
are at-risk social and economic groups or those lacking sufficient 
personal, business, management, or leadership resources needed 
to achieve desired outcomes and goals. Such opportunities are 
not usually possible or available in the majority of traditional aca- 
demic courses. SIFE members combine knowledge derived from 
their academic coursework, their personal and career experience, 
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and their membership in SIFE, enabling them to both serve oth- 
ers and learn. Learning occurs at the conceptual as well as the 
practical level. SIFE members are able to test classroom models 
and theories and develop and hone critical organizational and life 
skills, including: 

• Leadership 

• Management 

• Team Process 

• Communication 

• Relationship Building 

• Presentation 

• Project Management 

• Multi-Cultural Awareness and Acceptance 

• Professional Networking 

• Analysis 

• Critical Thinking 

• Finance 

• Marketing and Media Management 

• Sustainability 

• Self-Reflection 

• Self-Awareness 

• Resource Development 

A recent SIFE project that was conducted by CityU students, 
the Women's Empowerment Initiative, provides an excellent 
understanding of how SIFE applies the service learning model. 
The project involved identifying an at-risk constituency and 
conducting a needs assessment. The needs assessment that 
was conducted identified gaps that existed in current public 
service levels due to local resource constraints. The proposed 
project to address those needs met SIFE and Service Learning 
model criteria. SIFE criteria require projects that address com- 
munity economic, social, or environmental issues and create 
positive impact for project participants (sife.org). Service learn- 
ing criteria require a formal academic component and commu- 
nity-based learning. Analysis was then performed to determine 
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if the SIFE team had sufficient resources to address the service 
gap and also address the needs. The analysis led to the devel- 
opment of a project proposal identifying specific constituency 
issues, including employability, academic performance, career 
direction, parenting assistance, psychological health as a result 
of lower socio-economic demographics, limited access to edu- 
cational resources, low self-esteem, family dysfunction, crimi- 
nality, single-parent family structure, and teen parenting. A 
curriculum was developed to be delivered through workshops, 
seminars, and one-to-one teaching. Specific at-risk communities 
were identified, venues for delivery determined, implementation 
dates selected, costs assessed, benefits established, and metrics 
created. Finally, it was determined that a critical success factor 
for acceptance and implementation of the project proposal was 
leveraging resources through existing university partnerships. 

The next step involved discussions with university partners, 
including a local National Football League (NFL) franchise to 
determine if collaboration was possible and if the resources that 
the project needed could be shared or provided. The discussions 
proved fruitful and a collaborative partnership was established. 
SIFE project team members then brought the NFL franchise 
together with other local community advocacy groups to imple- 
ment the project. The resources provided by partners included 
curriculum development assistance, mentoring, coaching, venues 
for delivery, resources needed for delivery, and promotion of the 
project. 

The Women's Empowerment Initiative provided SIFE team 
members with the opportunity to apply course concepts and 
knowledge from marketing, project management, human 
resources management, communication, leadership, international 
management, information technology, and operations courses. 
Course concepts and skills applied included problem solving, 
needs assessment, multi-cultural team process, multi-cultural 
communication, development and delivery of PowerPoint pres- 
entations, research, teaching, planning, budgeting, resourcing, 
marketing, networking, conflict resolution, mentoring, coaching, 
negotiation, and public relations. 
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Implementation 


Implementation of Service Learning projects should also 
include an analysis of the impact on participants. In the case of the 
SIFE initiative, all project stakeholders were positively impacted. 
SIFE project team members developed and honed critical man- 
agement, leadership, and life skills. Their socially responsible serv- 
ice to subjects who were economically and culturally challenged 
prompted self-reflection and self-awareness, heightened their 
awareness of the importance of community and citizenship, and 
enhanced their confidence and self-esteem. Additionally, they 
were able to see a clear linkage between the classroom and real- 
world application while they were experiencing significant per- 
sonal and professional growth. 

The at-risk subject group was also positively impacted. In addi- 
tion to the content presented in the workshops, seminars, and 
one-on-one meetings, subjects were able to form mentoring and 
coaching relationships with team members; build interpersonal 
skills, including social interactions with presenters and other par- 
ticipants; develop appreciation of citizenship, community, and 
service by recognizing and understanding the service provided to 
them by project team members and stakeholders; and build con- 
fidence and enhance self-esteem by successfully completing the 
program. Additionally, many subjects identified team members as 
"role models," enabling them to develop a greater sense of pos- 
sibility for future career and life success. 

Project stakeholders including faculty, advisors, partners, 
and the university were also positively impacted. Faculty were 
able to connect classroom and academic program competencies 
and concepts to project activities, including planning, research, 
project management, content development, presentation, budg- 
eting, team process, and communication. Additionally, faculty 
forged community relationships, enhancing the brand equity of 
the institution and creating opportunities for sustainable partner- 
ships. Finally, faculty demonstrated socially responsible service to 
others, providing an example of citizenship and institutional com- 
mitment to stakeholder communities. Advisors, partners, and the 
university were able to contribute to the advocacy and support 
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of needy, at-risk communities; exhibit socially responsible service 
to others; demonstrate individual and organizational citizenship; 
and increase brand awareness and equity. 

Another major benefit of Service Learning is its capacity to 
have a positive impact on international students. Most interna- 
tional students have not been exposed to Service Learning cur- 
riculum or projects in their native countries. It is an entirely new 
experience for them. Service Learning projects provide them with 
an opportunity to have a rich multi-cultural experience. It takes 
them out of the classroom and provides them with a glimpse of 
American culture generally not available through most academic 
programs or courses. It involves them in socially responsible com- 
munity projects, some with at-risk communities (like the Women's 
Empowerment Initiative) that enfranchise understanding and 
assimilation of America's version of core social-cultural values, 
such as compassion, empathy, cultural sensitivity, social justice, 
patriotism, and equity. It also instills appreciation of, and a desire 
for, community service, volunteering, and charitable giving. As 
a result of this process, international students who have partici- 
pated in Service Learning projects return to their native countries 
inspired and motivated to apply American values and understand- 
ing they have developed here in meaningful projects at home. 

A recent SIFE project illustrates how students' values and per- 
spectives can be strengthened and refined through their partici- 
pation in SIFE. Three SIFE members from Indonesia developed a 
project aimed at educating elementary school students about 
the Three Rs of environmental stewardship: reuse, reduce, recycle. 
They chose this project after researching pollution in their home 
country. They discovered that Indonesia was considered to be the 
fourth largest polluter in the world and that there were virtually 
no education programs to teach the importance of environmental 
awareness in Indonesian schools, particularly at the elementary 
level. They believed educating young students was key to devel- 
oping a sustainable environmental program for their country. 
They developed a curriculum and piloted it at a local elementary 
school. After successfully piloting it in the United States, they part- 
nered with a local school district in their hometown in Indonesia 
and began to teach the program there. They reported back that 
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the program had been very well received and was changing stu- 
dent behavior. The school where they introduced it is practicing 
recycling for the very first time and many of the students reported 
that their families were also recycling. 

Broader integration and application of Service Learning into 
courses and academic programs rests on increasing awareness of 
the academic legitimacy, practical student learning outcomes, and 
social benefits of Service Learning. Over the last twenty years a 
significant body of research and discussion has emerged advocat- 
ing for the efficacy of Service Learning as an academic pedagogy. 
The works of Butin (201 0), Pringle and Hatcher (1 995), Astin (1 998, 
1999), Cuban and Anderson (2007), Furco (1996, 2002), Bell (1971, 
20002007), Boyle-Baise (1999, 2007), Ellison and Eatman (2008), 
and Colby (2003, 2007), among many others have contributed to 
a broader understanding of Service Learning, its definition, struc- 
ture, limits, constraints, and efficacy. 

Perhaps the most compelling argument for the broader inte- 
gration of Service Learning is the "engaged university" move- 
ment (Ellison & Eatman, 2008) advocating public engagement 
and civic renewal (Butin, 2010). If public and private education is 
commissioned to serve the broader goals of democracy, and in 
particular the cultivation of community, social responsibility, and 
citizenship, then it is clear that Service Learning should hold a 
salient position in pedagogy (Ramaley, 2000). When this linkage 
becomes pervasive, academic institutions, administrators, faculty, 
and policy-making bodies will more fully adopt the engaged uni- 
versity concept and integrate Service Learning into courses and 
programs, recognizing its contribution to the student, commu- 
nity, and institution. 


Summary and Recommendations 

Service Learning can be implemented in numerous projects 
and assignments and in an array of courses and programs. 
Education, sociology, English, psychology, business, communica- 
tion, and health programs at CityU currently use Service Learning 
in courses with outcomes and competencies, such as team proc- 
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ess, project management, interpersonal communication, con- 
flict resolution, marketing, research, critical thinking, relationship 
building, self-awareness, self-reflection, leadership, accounting, 
presentation, teaching, sustainability, resourcing, and public rela- 
tions. Others will also find Service Learning an excellent method 
for connecting students to assignments and few methods are bet- 
ter suited to cultivate social responsibility, service to others, com- 
munity, civic renewal and citizenship than Service Learning. 

A recent accounting course project provides an excellent exam- 
ple of Service Learning. MBA students in an accounting course 
were assigned a class project involving the preparation of tax 
returns. The assignment required student teams to identify local 
residents who did not speak English fluently and assist them with 
tax preparation. Project planning, including identification of the 
culture targeted and documentation of the process used for locat- 
ing candidates for the assignment, was required. One team chose 
local Spanish-speaking residents as their target. Members of the 
team were either Americans who spoke Spanish fluently or were 
international students from Spanish-speaking countries. The team 
decided to videotape its sessions to document the process. They 
also submitted completed returns to faculty for quality-control 
inspection, assuring that the returns were completed accurately. 
The assignment enabled students to apply classroom concepts in 
a real-world setting and provided them with the opportunity to 
serve others. Feedback from both the subjects and students indi- 
cated a high level of satisfaction with the project; in fact, subjects 
asked if this process could be sustained and if they could refer oth- 
ers in the future. 

This example is one among many that could be chronicled. 
Integration of Service Learning may be constrained by resources; 
however, in most cases it seems that awareness, enterprise, inno- 
vation, and commitment to student learning are the primary 
constraints. 

Service Learning will enjoy broader integration when admin- 
istrators, faculty members, policy-makers, and others familiarize 
themselves with the theoretical constructs of Service Learning, 
its practical applications, the best practices of current and former 
practitioners, and its mandate. Additionally, organizations like 
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SIFE that have developed expertise in its application and prac- 
tice can be consulted to serve as models for development and 
implementation. 

It appears that the major constraints and limitations for 
broader integration of Service Learning are awareness of its man- 
date, constructs, practical applications, and the best practices of 
current and former practitioners. These are all limitations that can 
be assuaged. Specific courses and learning outcomes may not 
be a good fit for Service Learning, although most academic disci- 
plines do report successful employment of the concept and strat- 
egies. Faculty time and supervision as well as resources required 
for successful coaching, mentoring, supervision, monitoring, and 
project implementation might also constrain acceptance and 
implementation. Faculty will clearly spend more time managing 
Service Learning projects than other assignments. Legal and risk 
assurance/mitigation factors may need addressing. 


Opportunities for Future Research 

Service Learning is a relatively new practice in higher educa- 
tion and has seldom been employed in adult learning; however, 
it is a practice or method gaining popularity and credence. As 
a presidential candidate, Barack Obama advocated for Service 
Learning as a means to promote citizenship and as a strategy for 
higher levels of student retention and productivity (Schweber, 
2009). Since becoming president, the Obama administration has 
proposed bold initiatives that would make Service Learning an 
integral component of secondary and higher education and that 
position it to have a transformative impact on students, schools, 
and communities. Given this mandate and the growing accept- 
ance of Service Learning as pedagogy, outstanding opportunities 
exist for integration of this approach and future research into this 
practice. 

Research assessing the sustainability and efficacy of projects 
should be undertaken to determine the positive impact of Service 
Learning on students, faculty, community members, and partici- 
pating institutions. Studies assessing the impact and relationship 
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between Service Learning and career advancement, continuing 
education, and community service could serve to further demon- 
strate the efficacy of this model on student outcomes. 
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Abstract 

Effective Project Management (PM) training is a delicate bal- 
ance between the scholarship of academe and the scholarship of 
application. Reflective-heuristic practice, crisis management (CM), 
and the rigor of a Project Management Notebook (PMNB) can be 
combined with guided simulation to facilitate students becom- 
ing effective practitioners in the use of Project Management. The 
chapter briefly explores reflective practice, crisis management, 
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and the PMNB as tools for achieving that end. A ten-week simula- 
tion that has proven effective in teaching students how to project 
the application in problem solving efforts is described. 


Introduction 

Merriam and Caffarella (1999) have emphasized the role of 
experience in learning, especially when linked to reflective thought 
and action. Their views echo Mezirow (1991) in terms of thinking 
about what you are doing as you are doing it (e.g., being fully in 
the moment with congruent thought, action, and projecting for- 
ward the consequences of an action). Experience and public reflec- 
tion make learning a socially interactive process (Jarvis, 2006). 
This emphasizes the power of collaborative learning through 
work teams (Davis, 2002) and how collaboration transforms the 
classroom into a practitioner learning community (Joyce, Weil, & 
Calhoun, 2004). The process works best when delivery mechanisms 
are compatible with desired learning outcomes (Mager, 1 997). 

Guided simulation can be an effective tool for creating a col- 
laborative learning community manifesting purpose and respon- 
sibility, especially when it becomes a heuristic process that shapes 
meaning and gives perspective to solve problems abductively. 
While not all graduate education involves reflective heuristics, 
reflective heuristics, as manifested in critical pedagogy that utilize 
dialogic and dialectic methods, should be the cardinal objective of 
graduate training (Wink, 2011). While there are many approaches, 
there are no shortcuts. 


Background 

Reflective practice, as posed by Mezirow (1991) and Merriam 
and Caffarella (1999), creates intentionally acting practitioners 
who critically assess the premises underlying construction of the 
meaning of an experience and the meaning of that meaning. It 
is a hypothetical-deductive model stressing posing a problem 
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based on presenting evidence and then developing and testing 
a hypothesis derived from critiquing the problem and the con- 
sequences of taking a specific action based on the content of 
the problem. It includes the process by which it is unfolding and 
the premises surrounding its diagnosis and the resolution of the 
course of action. Thus, heuristic reflection represents experimen- 
tal-experiential problem solving through ongoing assessment of 
environmental feedback to improve performance by projecting 
forward the consequences of a chosen action. 

Reflection projects forward the consequences of a pro- 
posed response and how that response should be adjusted as 
circumstances change. Applied to such disciplines as Project 
Management (PM), reflection rethinks how a project team coher- 
ently and intentionally applies protocols as it moves through 
the project's life cycle. Ideally this leads to double-loop learning 
wherein students traverse from neophytes to practitioners, with 
reflection the bridge between the two stages (Argyris, 1 993). 

Premise reflection promotes mindfulness in our actions and 
their results based on how a problem is posed. Mindfulness 
combines proposition analysis with creative insight to shape the 
meaning of an event and formulate a response to it (e.g., properly 
recognizing a crisis-inducing trigger and implementing an appro- 
priate response). The challenge is that an action may be distorted 
by unwarranted presuppositions based on prior learning. Premise 
reflection re-assesses the adequacy of prior learning and opens 
it to contradiction. It involves a dialectic mindset that sometimes 
transforms our belief system. 

A project team is a community held together by feelings of 
belonging, attachment, shared expectations of accountability, 
inclusion, availability to one another, and personal and profes- 
sional respect. Project team reflection creates and nurtures an 
"emergent we" wherein experiences are enriched because they 
occur with, and are shared with, others based on nurturing rela- 
tionships bonded by roles, accountability, and authority. 

The evolution of the emergent we project team is a decidedly 
reflective heuristic process, especially when confronted with dif- 
ficult problems. 
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Heuristic Reflection 


The process begins when a project team is assigned a problem 
that it is expected to resolve. Resolution requires forming inte- 
grated critical thinking-based judgments about the problem's con- 
tent, the unfolding process within its context, and the premise(s) 
underlying its elemental components and environmental circum- 
stance. The conclusions resulting from this process are translated 
into actions whose consequences are thought forward to assess 
resolution effectiveness and to prevent reoccurrence of the same 
or similar problems in the future. 

Pedagogically, heuristic reflection creates deep learning of the 
subject matter (e.g., project risk management) and its relationship 
to what is already known so it may lead to intentional action that 
mitigates adverse events and prevents their recurrence. 

Risk management is a Project Management Body of Knowledge 
(PMBOK) component that especially lends itself to heuristic reflec- 
tion and taking intentional action. Understanding crisis manage- 
ment and recovery is critical to becoming an effective, reflective 
PM practitioner. 

Crisis management may be framed as a six phase process 
(Brownlow, 2006). The dotted clockwise rotation encircling Phases 
l-lll represents tightly coupled punctuated actions intended to 
mitigate adverse events (Spender & Grinyer, 1995; Spender & 
Grinyer, 1996). Phases IV through VI are composed of reflective- 
heuristic actions indicative of double-loop learning. The dashed 
rotation encircling Phases IV-VI represents loose coupling of 
adaptive change initiatives implemented overtime (Hsieh, 1992; 
Spender & Grinyer, 1995; Spender & Grinyer, 1996). The counter- 
clockwise rotation represents undoing the loss of collaborative 
relationships among and between project stakeholders that may 
have exacerbated Phases I through III. The critical component in 
successfully moving from Phases IV through VI is creating and nur- 
turing a coalition of the willing (Kotter, 1995). 

The area of intersection represents the potential for moving into 
the reconciliation and renewal process. Phases IV-VI emphasizes the 
differences between technical work and technical change and adap- 
tive work and adaptive change as defined by Heifetz and Linsky (2002). 
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Phase I: Conning of the Forerunners: 

Forerunners, sometimes called prodromals or triggers, are 
early warnings of project crisis. The typically complex, nonlinear 
dynamics of triggers can cloak detection (Barton, 2001). If stake- 
holders collaborate to identify and mitigate forerunners, they 
resolve project issues instead of suffering project crisis (Fink, 2002). 


Phase II: Acuteness in the Now: 

Phase II is the acute, rapid, chaotic expansion of events harm- 
ing the project and fragmenting its network of collaborative rela- 
tionships (Barton, 2001; Fink, 2002; Guinivan, 2004; Jederberg, 
2005). 

Phase III: Technical Resolution: 

Technical resolution resolves pressing issues and returns to 
normal project operations while preparing to manage any imme- 
diate aftermath (e.g., recovering cost and schedule performance). 


Phase IV: Post Mortem: 

Post mortem is a rigorous assessment of what went well, what 
didn't, and why. It identifies weaknesses and/or threats that caused 
the crisis and how they may be mitigated to prevent recurrence, 
thus creating double-loop learning. An effective post mortem lays 
the foundation for moving forward. 


Phase V: Reconciliation: Precursor to Renewal: 

Reconciliation reassembles the fragmented stakeholder's col- 
laborative network. There are five interdependent components. 
The first promotes dialogue to understand the meaning and 
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meta-meaning of events impacting the project's performance and 
its stakeholder network. It involves asking and answering chal- 
lenging, reflective questions to facilitate moving forward together 
(Baldwin, 2004; Boyes-Watson, 2005; Stone, Patton, & Heen, 1 999). 

Secondly, the nobility of each stakeholder's work is affirmed 
by acknowledging potential career injuries associated with a spe- 
cific project role (such as reporting "bad news" to powerful stake- 
holders or having been given "bad" data to work with). 

Phase V's third component is reestablishing any trust undone 
by the crisis. This is accomplished by recommitting to an inclusive 
project stakeholder community to prevent project silos and "hun- 
kering down" (Feldman, 2004; Hurst, 2002; Putnam, 2000). Trust 
correlates with how stakeholders commit to their work and to 
each other through relational coordination (Gittell, 2003). 

Reconciliation's fourth element is rebuilding shared vision 
based on valuing the project's outcomes. Shared vision is con- 
verted into results through engagement. 

The final phase of reconciliation re-bonds the project's char- 
ter to the stakeholders' working-together network by nurturing 
extended community through properconduct and relational coor- 
dination (Cohn & Friedman, 2002; Field, 2003; Gittell, 2001; Gittell, 
2003; Hodson, 2001; Hodson, 2005; Reeves, 2004; Wheatley, 2003). 
The adverse rhetoric of crisis communication is replaced with 
reconciliation-promoting language. Wheatley (2003) and Palmer 
(2000) discuss faith in tomorrow, coming together, and the power 
of vocation to facilitate community and reconciliation. 


Phase VI: Renewal: Full Recovery: 

Renewal completes the process. Hurst (2002) defines renewal 
as that which replaces what was lost or forgotten. Achieving post- 
crisis project renewal requires adaptive strategies that balance 
changes in the project's external environment with improved rela- 
tional coordination in its internal environment. 

The first strategy nurtures sustainable relationships that tran- 
scend the hunkering down that sometimes accompanies crisis. 
Relational coordination sustains relationships and enables mov- 
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ing forward (Akdere, 2005; Cullen, Johnson, & Sakano, 2000; Gittell, 
2003; Hurst, 2002; Ulmer & Sellnow, 2002; Weymes, 2003). Darling 
and Russ (2000) argue that congruence of purpose (e.g., commit- 
ment to the project's mission), shared values, collaboration, and 
responsive learning promote sustainable relationships. 

The second renewal strategy links change initiatives to facili- 
tate adaptive change in network relationships and work processes 
(Heifetz & Linsky, 2002; Hsieh, 1992). The third strategy reinforces 
adaptive changes necessary for double-loop learning. This places 
the work and responsibility of renewal where it belongs — on the 
project stakeholders. 

The fourth strategy is to maintain engagement to enhance 
collaborative learning and ensure leadership accountability (Barr, 
Stimpert, & Huff, 1 992; Darling & Russ, 2000; Gittell, 2003; Hodson, 
2001; Lund, 2004). Collaboration relies on an integrated project 
social structure that harvests the power of functional diversity 
(e.g., how various functional roles within the project create the 
synergy of working together). 


The Project Management Notebook (PMNB) 

As a tool of good project management, a project's history is 
maintained in an audit-ready project management notebook that 
represents the project's infrastructure and contains all project 
decisions and criteria by which those decisions were made. The 
PMNB also shapes the project's culture (i.e., the values and norms 
that govern behavior among and between project team members 
and the team's social and relationship capital network) that, in 
turn, influence the willingness to collaborate, take prudent risks, 
deal with crisis, or engage in reflective practice. The project's infra- 
structure and culture are also influenced by events arising from 
its immediate external environment and how those events are 
responded to (Schein, 2004). 

A PMNB can take many forms and vary in complexity, contin- 
gent on the oversight philosophy of the organization approving 
and overseeing projects. 
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Description of Basic PMNB Elements 


Project Mission What the project will accom- 

plish (the problem to be 
solved). 

Scope Project size and boundaries. 

Project Execution Strategy How the mission will be 

accomplished; the schedule 

mileposts that must be met to 
accomplish the mission by its 
completion date; how scope 
is divided into individual work 
packages. 

Resource Requirements Defines what is needed to 

achieve the mission and when 
and where it will be deployed. 
It includes costs, schedules, 
labor, and equipment. 

Risk Planning A SWOT: An audit of the 

strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities, and threats the project 
may encounter within its oper- 
ating environment. Strengths 
and weakness are internal 
to the project; opportunities 
and threats are external to the 
project. Once this is complete, 
a Risk Breakdown Structure 
(RBS) that includes the prob- 
ability of the risk (i.e., W/T) 
occurring, its trigger event, the 
impact of its occurrence, and 
mitigation plan should the risk 
occur, along with the cost of 
the mitigation plan. 

Formal Project Charter Formally launches the project 

and is signed by the authoriz- 
ing authority. 
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• Management Oversight 


• Communication Plan 


Includes phased decision 
gates wherein movement to 
the next phase of the project is 
authorized. Oversight leads to 
project controls that track cost 
and schedule performance, 
scope creep, and role, author- 
ity and accountabilities (RAAs) 
tracking. 

The overall plan for commu- 
nicating project status, who 
communicates it, when it is 
communicated, and how it is 
communicated. 


An Example Simulation 

Moving through a project's life cycle, and responding to the 
vagaries in such movement, requires technical and adaptive work 
and technical and adaptive change as framed by Heifetz and 
Linsky (2002). It also requires ongoing reflective practice that fos- 
ters intentionality of action. To emphasize use of reflective heu- 
ristic practice and integrating its results into a PMNB, a simulated 
project, fraught with challenges, is deployed in a way that deliber- 
ately induces crisis. The simulation is as follows: 

Week One 

Students receive the following project information: 

Exotic Motor Cars (EMC) designs, assembles, and markets 
exotic automobiles. EMC is known for rigorous quality, indefati- 
gable reliability, hyper-responsive customer support, and brand 
exclusivity. 

Workers are fiercely proud of their skills, products and rela- 
tional coordination philosophy. Nowhere is this more evidentthan 
its fit-check facility in Central City, where motors are subjected to 
painstaking specification checks, test runs, dynamic-balance tun- 
ing, and other complex routines before being shipped to either 
North Prairie (forty miles north) where sedans, shooting brakes, 
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and SUVs are assembled or to Mountain View (fifty-eight miles 
south) where coupes and roadsters are assembled. Once at the 
appropriate site, motors are queued for installation in the appro- 
priate vehicle. Motors and vehicles are highly customized, based 
on customer specifications and option selections, and must be an 
exact match in regard to engineering physics and performance 
specifications. 

EMC technicians are the best in the industry and loyal to 
the EMC brand despite occasional acrimony with management. 
Central City technicians have developed long-standing personal 
friendships that include off-work family activities. There are active 
employee resource groups and a highly engaged diversity coun- 
cil. Central City has a fifty-year-history and many employees have 
over thirty years of service. 

Using Lean+ and Six Sigma methods, employees reduced fit- 
run check cycle time from two weeks to eight hours. Management 
promised no layoffs as a direct result of Lean+ and Six Sigma. 
However, due to a downturn in the market for exotic automo- 
biles and increasing costs, management has decided to close 
Central City and move the fit-run check process to car-side 
point of use. There will be a 35 percent reduction in the work- 
force and significant savings due to the high cost of maintain- 
ing the aging Central City site. Remaining employees will be 
reassigned to North Prairie or Mountain View based on the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. Due to a possible sale of the site, 
the project has a hard schedule constraint of ten months. The 
move will break up many long-standing friendships and force 
remaining employees to commute long distances over heavily 
congested freeways. The union has filed a claim of unfair labor 
practice. EMC has argued that the Management Rights article of 
the Bargaining Agreement allows plant closings and employee 
reassignments. 

Although EMC is emphasizing the positive aspects of the 
move, including a "generous" severance and retraining package, 
employees are grieving the change and see management as hav- 
ing gone back on its commitment to not lay anyone off as a result 
of process improvements. 
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Action: 

Students begin developing the project plan, in the form of 
a PMNB, for a shutdown and move from Central City. The plan 
should focus on SWOT, RBS, people and communication, but also 
have all other PMNB elements covered in the PMBOK. Weekly sta- 
tus reports are required. 

Particular importance is placed on documenting the assump- 
tions made in the construction of the plan based on work con- 
tent and the process by which content will be accomplished. This 
includes the premises underlying why the project is being planned 
the way it is. 

Week Two 

Rapier Racing, EMC's motor supplier, has quietly submitted a pro- 
posal to perform the fit-run-check function at its factory in Stuttgart, 
Germany, and then ship installation-ready motors directly to assem- 
bly line point of use in North Prairie and Mountain View. Due to the 
complexity of matching customized motors with uniquely optioned 
automobiles, Rapier estimates it will be twelve months before motors 
start arriving at North Prairie and Mountain View. If implemented the 
proposal would eliminate an additional 1 5 percent of the Central City 
workforce and save twenty-seven million dollars in direct labor cost. 
Action: 

Have students adjust the project plan to include Rapier's pro- 
posal, paying particular attention to cost, scope, risk, schedule 
impact, and potential mitigation strategies. The project communi- 
cation manager is reminded that an activity report is due no later 
than two days before the next class. 

Week Three 

Word leaks that Rapier Racing has proposed shipping instal- 
lation-ready motors directly to assembly line point of use. The 
union's Bargaining Unit alleges that outsourcing is another viola- 
tion of the bargaining agreement, while management continues 
to argue that it retains such rights under the Management Rights 
article of the contract. Another ULP is filed. 

Unbeknownst to management, Central City's labor-friendly 
mayor, who is up for reelection and concerned about the loss 
of tax revenue associated with EMC's move, uses back-channel 
means to inform the union that he will permit peaceful 
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demonstrations against the plant move. Several days later the 
union orchestrates mass demonstrations. One hour before and 
after each shift employees picket the plant's main entrance and 
plan to do so indefinitely. Even though the pickets are informa- 
tional, delivery drivers refuse to cross the picket line, thus disrupt- 
ing motor delivery, which then disrupts the fit-run-check process, 
which then disrupts shipping motors to their destinations, which 
then slows assembly line production. For two minutes of every 
break period, workers chant, "You lie! You lie!" Employees start 
wearing tee shirts with the words "You lie!" stenciled on them and 
orchestrate rolling sickouts. EMC files an Unfair Labor Practice suit 
against the Bargaining Unit. 

Customers begin complaining about delays in delivery of their 
expensive automobiles and threaten to cancel orders based on 
the negative press and perceived mistreatment of EMC workers. 
To worsen the community relations' issues, the producers of a 
planned James Bond film refuse to place an exclusive EMC road- 
ster in the film. 

Both the union and management retain legal council to supple- 
ment their legal staff. Meanwhile, it is discovered that much of the 
sensitive computing and tooling equipment used in the fit-check 
process fell out of calibration certification when it was moved. All 
shipped equipment must be re-certified and three hundred sets 
have been moved to date. Due to the sophistication of the equip- 
ment and the calibration process, it will take thirty days per unit to 
recalibrate. 

Action: 

Have students assess the cost and schedule impact of calibration 
recertification. Students must also consider how Employee Relations, 
Organizational Effectiveness, Human Resources, and other stake- 
holders will mitigate growing anger and fear among employees. 

Inform students that another project status report is due 
and it must include Cost Performance Index (CPI) and Schedule 
Performance Index (SPI), as well as mitigation costs. 

Have students discuss the assumptions they made in devel- 
oping and modifying the plan to date and how the content and 
process of their project work is changing and what, if anything, 
should be done to deal with the evolving circumstances. 
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Week Four 

Senior management and other stakeholders pressure for 
immediate resolution. Local media publishes human interest sto- 
ries detailing how EMC's actions are displacing loyal, long-term 
employees, who will find it very difficult to find new jobs in the 
depressed labor market. Local, labor-friendly politicians hold pub- 
lic meetings. A prominent United States senator calls for investiga- 
tive hearings on the relationship between EMC and Rapier Racing. 
Communication is politicized as the union and EMC battle for 
credibility. EMC leaders worsen matters by inadvertently giving 
contradictory direction. 

The Bargaining Unit presents a plan for saving EMC more money 
than the shutdown and outsourcing will save. Management argues 
that the plan's statistics are distorted to gain public sympathy. 

Due to the Bargaining Agreement, workers know who will be 
laid off and when. Long-standing friendships unravel. Fights break 
out. 

In an unrelated event, an EMC transporter carrying forty 
motors and forty sets of diagnostic equipment to North Prairie 
is involved in a catastrophic three-fatality accident that erupts in 
flames. All motors and equipment are lost. There is now a shortage 
of installation-ready motors because EMC carries very little safety 
stock due to its "just-in-time" inventory philosophy. 

Action: 

Have students adjust all aspects of their project plan impacted 
by this latest round of events. This should include, but not be lim- 
ited to, communication strategy (including media relations), RBS, 
litigation, transportation, schedule, parts shortages, and govern- 
ment relations. If students have not identified these factors in their 
RBS, they are instructed to do so. CPI and SPI are again reported, as 
are all mitigating actions to date and an assessment of their effec- 
tiveness. Have students prepare for a press conference to mitigate 
the collateral damage from adverse public relations fallout. 

Students are again taken through a reflective practice exercise 
to identify what assumptions they have been making and how 
those assumptions were incorporated into adjustments to the 
project plan. This will also include ongoing assessment of lessons 
learned that are documented in the PMNB. 
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Week Five 

Work to rule, rolling sickouts, and other concerted strategies 
have nearly halted work at Central City. Employees who can retire 
(and many can, due to their high years of service), retire, thus cre- 
ating a critical skill shortage. 

The press conference becomes a public relations disaster 
when a project spokesman provides inaccurate information which 
is immediately challenged by the media and union leaders. Things 
are made worse when an EMC executive speaks to the importance 
of being sensitive to all stakeholders' needs, especially those own- 
ing stock in the company. The story makes national news when 
the union president makes incendiary comments that further 
inflame the rank and file. 

Action: 

Students must again adjust all aspects of their project plan 
impacted by events to date. They must also prepare a communica- 
tion plan for informing the workforce that EMC will outsource the 
fit-check process and how any negative impact will be mitigated. 
The union stages a public rally against EMC. EMC files another 
Unfair Labor Charges suit against the union. 

Week Six 

An explosion rocks Central City site and the subsequent fire 
destroys a major work-staging area. Sabotage is alleged, but an 
investigation is inconclusive, suggesting that a faulty transformer 
may have caused the blast. The fire's rapid spread is attributed to 
toxic chemicals that may have been improperly stored or used as 
an accelerant. All work at Central City site is terminated. The union 
denies any involvement and calls off all corporate campaign activ- 
ity, since closing the site is now moot. 

Federal agencies become involved in investigating the explo- 
sion and fire. There are rumors of calling a grand jury who will sub- 
poena the PMNB.The Environmental Protection Agency is granted 
a court-ordered cleanup of Central City site once EMC vacates. 
The potential buyer withdraws its offer due to all the bad press 
and acrimony surrounding the planned move. To repair its public 
image, EMC offers to gift the site, bordered by a river, for a park to 
Central City and take a tax write-off. 
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Action: 

Students close out the project, using proper PM protocols, 
and prepare an ISO-style audit. Although every component in the 
PMBOK will be covered, risk management, people strategy, and 
communication planning will be subjected to intense scrutiny by 
multiple investigative groups. A cost assessment for mitigation 
efforts is also requested. 

Week Seven 

Management requests a comprehensive "lessons learned" 
report for the entire project, plus assurance that the PMNB will be 
"bulletproof." 

Action: 

Based on reflective heuristic practices, students prepare a 
thorough assessment of the project. Special emphasis is placed 
on how presenting issues were discerned and evaluated based 
on presupposition. A key question to be addressed is what should 
have remained within the scope of the project and what should 
have been commissioned as a separate project. Also subject to 
inquiry will be why decisions were made the way they were and 
by what criteria they were made. 

Week Eight 

The EMC Board of Directors directs the project team to develop 
a plan to heal damaged stakeholder relationships (e.g., the union, 
employees, Central City leadership). The plan will either be an 
addendum to the original project plan or be commissioned as a 
separate project. The plan will be assessed based on hard mea- 
sures that include relational coordination effectiveness. The plan 
must include all Phase V elements and be developed using reflec- 
tive heuristic processes. 

Action: 

Have students develop a reconciliation plan to heal the rela- 
tionship with Central City employees, the Bargaining Unit, the 
local community, and other stakeholders.The plan should include 
all project elements and be approached as an addendum to the 
original plan and then assessed in terms of an amended RBS.The 
plan should include all the elements of Phase V crisis manage- 
ment elements and use ongoing lessons learned as the basis for 
continued reflective process. 
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Week Nine 

The EMC Board of Directors directs the project team to develop 
a renewal plan to increase EMC's organizational effectiveness and 
restore its lost vitality. The plan will include all project elements 
and be approached as an addendum to the original plan or com- 
missioned as a continuation of Phase V CM. The plan must include 
all Phase VI elements. 

Action: 

Have students present their plan for Phase VI, being sure that 
they utilize reflective heuristic process. 

Week Ten 

A debrief of the exercise is held that includes how the project 
navigated through its life cycle and how it managed crisis, espe- 
cially forerunner detection and the use of reflective-heuristic pro- 
cesses to create intentionality in action. 

Clearly this is a complex project that includes multiple and 
powerful stakeholders, cost and schedule issues, risks, commu- 
nication, and scope creep. Crucial questions abound. Does the 
Rapier proposal fall within the original project boundaries, or is it 
a case of scope creep? How do the accident and the loss of motors 
and equipment fit into the project, if at all? Would working closely 
with the Bargaining Unit, using trust and relational coordination, 
have prevented or minimized the union's adverse reaction? How 
does a project manager and her team resist political pressure to 
technically resolve the problem rather than taking adaptive, dou- 
ble-loop actions that prevent reoccurrence? 

Other reflective questions surround development of the SWOT 
and RBS — how much should have been foreseen? What forerun- 
ners should have been heeded? What thought processes influ- 
enced decisions and were the consequences of decisions thought 
forward? 


Future Research Directions 

This integrative approach offers numerous opportunities for 
future research. For example, what systemic factors in the project's 
infrastructure, as defined by the PMNB, influence the SWOT and 
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RBS process and how can aspiring PMs best be taught these fac- 
tors? How do content, process, and premise reflection influence 
development and nurturance of extended stakeholder networks 
that manifest relational coordination, and how can students best 
be taught these processes? 

Another area worthy of exploration is how premise and con- 
tent reflection influence forerunner detection, and how simu- 
lation exercises can facilitate such detection. A further area for 
research is exploring how PMNB construction promotes relational 
coordination, especially in times of crisis, and how findings can 
create new models of PM reflective heuristic practice for both stu- 
dents and practitioners. Still further, how can reflective-heuristic 
practice be applied to recovering and renewing stakeholder rela- 
tionships that have been harmed by project crisis, and how can 
students best be taught to do that in a real way. 

Finally, it is worthwhile to explore how this pedagogic strat- 
egy can be applied to developing organizational and educational 
leaders (Brownlow, 2006) and training of HR practitioners, espe- 
cially in the fields of labor and employee relations. 


Conclusions 

Integrating reflective-heuristic practice, Crisis Management, 
and the PMNB with simulation as a primary learning tool promotes 
exploration of the content, process, and premises underlying how 
projects are managed. Students learn to find their way by apply- 
ing reflective-heuristic practice to achieve a project's mission and 
document the rationale for decisions and subsequent action. 

Having students develop reconciliation and renewal plans 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining relational coordina- 
tion throughout the project's life cycle, especially if the project 
derails. 

All of this is predicated on the seminal importance of "forward 
thinking" the results of decisions and actions. It is also predicated 
on the belief that the essence of PM work is people and results 
(Gray & Larson, 2008). These should be cardinal lessons learned, 
not only in the classroom but in practitioner life as well. 
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Abstract 

Entering graduate students typically demonstrate a wide range 
of academic writing competencies. The purpose of the instruc- 
tional practice described in this chapter is to close the writing lit- 
eracy gaps and raise the standard of graduate writing overall. The 
practice is designed to specifically address three significant traits 
of writing — cadence, sentence fluency, and vocabulary choice — 
by introducing several activities that will generate self-assessment 
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and self-improvement of student writing. Students perform these 
exercises on samples of their own writing. As a result of the critiqu- 
ing and revising inherent in the process, student writing dramati- 
cally improves. Ideally instructors would introduce the strategy 
early in the program or course of study to establish high writ- 
ing expectations and a shared language and process for writing 
improvement. 


Introduction 

Adult students exhibit a wide range of formal writing abilities 
as a direct result of earlier writing instruction, availability of writ- 
ing opportunities, and personal levels of competence. Often evi- 
dence of their writing strengths and weaknesses becomes appar- 
ent during the writing samples they are required to produce as 
part of a university's application process. Although composed 
under pressure at the time, the writing samples are clear windows 
through which faculty can ascertain what is lacking in terms of 
formal academic style and engaging content. In almost all cases, 
further attention and action are necessary to elevate candidates' 
writing to recognized scholarly standards. 


Review of Literature 

The literature on adult academic writing is mostly confined to the 
ends of the higher education spectrum. At one end are the research 
studies of undergraduate and community college writing improve- 
ment strategies while at the other end is a narrow band of writing 
advice and experiential strategies for doctoral candidates preparing 
their dissertations. What is well-recognized is that adult writing is 
a skill, a habit, and a process as well as a product. In colleges and 
universities, strong writing skills are expected and more frequently 
demanded of students by instructors who are frequently published 
writers themselves. Aitchison (2009) recognizes that nowadays, aca- 
demic writing is moving from an emphasis on writing as a "discrete 
skill" to the idea that writing does not happen in a vacuum. The act 
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of writing, Aitchison claims, is a "complex, context-specific social and 
cultural practice" (p. 906). As such she approaches writing from an 
"academic literacies" perspective, cogently arguing that writing is 
not an isolated competency but occurs in the broader context of the 
academic environment including "speaking, reading, critiquing and 
writing" (p. 906). Furthermore, Aitchison maintains that academic 
writing is best learned and taught side by side with the subject con- 
tent and knowledge, rather than "bolted on as a separate activity" 
(p. 906). This notion that writing skills should not be considered in 
isolation from one another nor from the subject matter is also sup- 
ported by British researchers Elander, Harrington, Norton, Robinson, 
and Reddy (2006), who claim that core writing criteria, such as use 
of language and sentence structure, are abilities that are not only 
"intertwined with subject knowledge" but "are needed in order to 
understand and produce knowledge" (p. 84). 

Self-assessment approaches to writing improvement have 
been endorsed by teachers and scholars for some time. Peden 
and Carroll, researchers from the University of Wisconsin, endorse 
the American Psychological Association guidelines for psychol- 
ogy majors, which suggest that self-assessment assignments 
meet important personal, academic, and institutional goals by 
encouraging students to "assume responsibility for their edu- 
cation, become reflective learners, and also help instructors, 
departments, and institutions achieve their assessment goals" 
(American Psychological Association, 2007; Peden & Carroll, 2008, 
p. 313). Peden and Carroll conducted a quantitative text analy- 
sis of student's language in self-assessment and concluded that 
self-assessment assignments elicit different ways of writing. In 
particular they found that self-assessments "activate cognitive 
processes"and also produce more reflective thinking (p. 316). Self- 
assessment plays a complementary role in developing academic 
literacies with a particular emphasis on academic writing. 


Practice 

An instructional practice that has been employed and that has 
proven particularly effective in raising adult writing self-awareness 
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and self-improvement is the coordinated deconstruction of three 
significant aspects of all writing criteria: cadence, sentence flu- 
ency, and vocabulary choice.These aspects are integrated to com- 
prise the driving mechanism of the instructional strategy. Cadence 
is defined as the rhythmic arrangement and flow of sentences, 
including length and variety. Fluency is defined as the seamless 
internal structure of sentences, and vocabulary choices are just 
that — the selection of appropriate and precise language. This 
deconstruction process is described in the following sequence: 

1 . Cadence: Sentence structure quantification 

2. Fluency: Conjunction identification 

3. Vocabulary: Word choice analysis 

This instructional practice was used in a Master of Education 
class as an example of its application. Prior to the implementation 
of the instructional practice, these graduate students retrieved 
copies of their individual initial interview essays. These essays 
were created at the time of the admission interview process. 
Following the standard formal interview, applicants spent an hour 
or longer writing a summary of the article "Parent Involvement" 
(Comer, 2007). The precise instructions to applicants were, "Please 
read this article and summarize the content in 2-3 pages. There is 
no time limit." 

During the first quarter of their master's program, the 
participants enrolled in the course Fundamentals of Teacher 
Research and were introduced to scholarly writing, American 
Psychological Association (APA) style and formatting, and the 
avenues of graduate research open to them. Part of the first 
class meeting was devoted to the Six-Traits Writing Rubric 
(Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, 2000) and in partic- 
ular the traits of sentence fluency and word choice. Although 
initially inspired by the Six-Traits Writing Rubric developed by 
North West Regional Education Lab (NWREL) in Oregon, the 
practice of scrutinizing adult writing to enhance its effective- 
ness in the areas of cadence, fluency, and vocabulary was tested 
at Antioch University by the author in 2008 and implemented 
at City University of Seattle in 2009 in both the Assessment and 
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Teacher Research courses. A description of the writing self- 
assessment activities and exercises which make up the instruc- 
tional practice follows: 

Cadence: Sentence Structure Quantification 

Students were first instructed to read their application inter- 
view essays, number each sentence in order, count the words in 
each sentence, and record the numbers on a T-chart. See Figure 1 . 


Figure 1 . Sentence Word Count T-Chart 
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Next, each student prepared a sheet of graph paper with the 
sentence numbers on the horizontal axis, the word counts on the 
vertical axis, his or her last name, and graph labels. See Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. Blank Cadence Graph 
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Students then proceeded to plot the coordinates (x,y) from the 
T-chart correctly and link points to form a line graph. The subse- 
quent graph was a visual representation of the cadence of their 
writing rhythms. The next steps were to self-analyze the graph by 
asking themselves the following questions: 

1. What do I notice? 

2. What is the value of this exercise? 

3. What are my next steps? 

Further critiquing and analysis were achieved by posting all 
student graphs on the wall followed by a group discussion focused 
on comparison, contrast and commendations feedback. This dis- 
cussion was facilitated by the instructor. See Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. Sample Cadence Graph 
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Sentence Fluency: Identifying First Words and 
Conjunctions 

This instructional exercise required students to return to their 
essays and identify the first words of each sentence, the first three 
words and any conjunctions (connecting words e.g., because, 
although, and, if .... then). This data was entered on a Sentence 
Fluency Chart. See Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. Sentence Fluency Chart 
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When the chart was fully completed, students carefully 
scanned their charts for interest, variety, and flow, thereby self- 
assessing their strengths and also those areas that needed atten- 
tion and greater scholarliness. When this screening and critiquing 
had been accomplished, students turned to a partner to share 
findings and to reflect. See Figure 5. 

Figure 5. Sample Word Choice And Sentence Fluency Chart 
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Vocabulary: Word Choice Coding and Analysis 

The students selected one page of their essays and assem- 
bled the following supplies: highlighter, red pen, and black pen 
or pencil. The purpose ofthis coding activity was to clearly and 
visually distinguish between new words, dead words, bright 
words, and words that were repetitive. New words are the ones 
that the writer has never or rarely used in prior writing; dead 
words are words that are dull, imprecise, or cliches, e.g., get, 
stuff, thing, and nice, plus phrases such as "you know;" bright 
words are dynamic, high impact, or especially scholarly; and 
repeated words are those used more than once on the page. 
After choosing the page they wished to code, students con- 
ducted four vocabulary parses employing the following coding 
system: 

new words Circle in red 

dead words X out in black or draw line through 

bright words Highlight 

repeated words Underline in black 

See Figure 6. 
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Figure 6. Sample "Word Choice" Coded Page 


They article/. “Tdacational Leadership ,” its alyout the/ SOP or Schooh 
VevelopmentPrograrn/for change. It talks alyout the/ lyenelits of the/ students. 
<My well as Waff and- community when/ They parents are/ involved-. Parent 
Involvement is not limited/ to just a/parent beingpresent in their students? 
life/, bxat participating. This includes parent teacher conferences, theparent 
help ing the/ student learn, getting/ involved/ in social events, performances 
and/ much/ more/. Parents and/ teachers working- together is beneficial to 
not only the school , but the student In providing- a - school climate/ that 
involves “ developmentalpathway yphy heal, soedd/- interactive, psycho- 
emotional, ethical, linguistic/, and- cognitive.” (pg2) 

Having/parenty, teachers, students and/ staff working- together is 
lyenefic/icil to the. / students, school, teachers, and - in turn they community, 
under the- SOP theory. 


Key 

blue = new words 
red = dead words 
words = bright words 
.= repeated words 


Once this activity was completed, students recorded their own 
responses to the following prompts: 

1. What do I notice? 

2. What is the value of this activity? 

3. What are my next steps? 

Students then revised and re-submitted a second draft for 
consideration. See figure 7. 
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Figure 7. Sample Second draft 


The- article-, “The/Kewards of Parent Participation/’ (Comer, 2007) 
descrtbeya/School'DevelopmentProgram/ (SVP) that was implemented/ in 
the- Oakland/ School district in 2005 to increccseparent Involvement. The/ 
aAuthor enumerates several benefits enjoyed/ by students, as well as staff and/ 
the- community due/to increwcd/parentpantucipation-. 

Parent Involvement Is not solely limited/ toparentsbeingpresent in 
their student shomelife but also includes being engaged/ in the academics 
and/ activities of the school, for esample, parent teacher conferences, 
tutoring, social events, 
and/ much more. 


When parents and/ teachers work together everyone advances- 
Studenty, teachers, and/parenty - bemuse a/ school cllmatehasbeen created/ 
that understands and/ respects the core connectlon/to families. Parental 
Involvement inComer’sSchocil'DevelopmentProgram/‘‘notonly improves 
teaching and/learning; it can also transform/ fa/mdles' lives (p. fO). 3y far 
the greatest benefit of the SVP isthe greater awareness and- support of the 
larger school community. 


Comer, J. (2005). The rewards of parent participation. 
Educational Leadership, 62(6), 38-42. 

The entire instructional practice concluded with an oppor- 
tunity to debrief the process using such questions as "What was 
effective?" "What was lacking?" "What needs to be adjusted?" 
"What do you now aspire to?" 


Impact and Application 

The positive impact of this strategy has been most apparent 
in the students' Teacher Research products. Students perceived 
remarkable improvements in their own writing and have been 
anxious to try the strategy in their future classrooms with begin- 
ning writers. These adult students also have acquired a common 
language with which to constructively critique their own writing 
and the writing of others. 

This writing self-assessment strategy can be readily used by col- 
lege and university instructors and also by classroom teachers and 
writer groups. The exercises and steps are user-friendly and lend 
themselves to tangible results, constructive analysis, and valuable 
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feedback. Ideally the self-assessment process will enable adult learn- 
ers to proceed productively and independently at their own pace, 
thus freeing up writing and research instructors to nimbly and more 
effectively address individual writing needs. In practical terms instruc- 
tors would introduce the strategy early in the program or course to 
establish high writing expectations. Faculty interested in applying 
this strategy would need to collect original samples of student writ- 
ing and make copies for the in-class exercises. It is further recom- 
mended that teaching faculty either observe a writing class where 
the strategy is being employed or attend a workshop to learn the 
effective use of the strategy and the nuances of its various exercises. 


Opportunities for Further Research 

Graduate student applicant writing samples strongly suggest 
that many entering students do not possess the necessary aca- 
demic writing strengths to advance in their graduate studies and 
professional careers. It behooves institutions of higher education 
therefore to deliberately design and provide adult learners with 
an authentic writing program or process based on sound research. 
Therefore, recommendations for further research include 

1. An in-depth review and critical analysis of initial interview 
writing samples using a validated writing rubric to develop 
a matrix or scale on which to place students. 

2. An action research design study to compare students'writ- 
ing before and after a Six-Traits Writing intervention, such 
as the one described in this chapter. 

3. A qualitative study that monitors and analyzes student 
"writing logs" over time to determine cycles or patterns 
that surface as writing strengths materialize. 

Adult academic writing rarely escapes the need for revision or 
improvement — whether it be the small details or the larger flu- 
ency issues. As academic writing and research instructors, it is our 
responsibility to keep our students' potential in our sights and 
actively facilitate its full realization. 
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Abstract 

At times it is necessary to reframe instructors' thinking about 
what a student is. Within this process of reframing, instructors can 
find a new identity for themselves in both the in-class and online 
environments. Techniques for turning control of content over to 
the students are discussed, including using the students as class- 
room lecturers. The principle employed in this approach is that if 
a person learns content well enough to teach it, then real learning 
has taken place. 
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Introduction 


"A micromanager is the equivalent of a coach who cannot let 
his players play. He is a source of stress in a game where there's 
enough stress already" (Arzola, 2000, p. 44). Present teaching 
leans toward micromanagement by accident and then validates 
it through practice. The student appears in the classroom to 
encounter a syllabus, reading material, prepared lectures, already- 
built PowerPoint presentations, schedules, assignments, rubrics, 
and grading criteria. In fact, the student receives everything to be 
successful except the most important things - his or her own inge- 
nuity and ownership. In a desire to be fully prepared in classrooms 
as well as be validated as institutions, universities have become 
micromanagers, forcing students into the role of customer serv- 
ice reps to their instructors. Students spend their time finding out 
what needs to be done, how to do it, when to submit it, and then 
deliver it to get good grades and, with repetition, a degree. This 
can be neither satisfying to the student nor the teacher, nor in 
larger part to society. 

One alternative approach begins by substituting the instruc- 
tor, professor, or lecturer as the guiding force in the classroom 
(Gordon & Anderson, 1981) and replacing that person with the 
students in the class. In other words make the students the class- 
room lecturer, one student after another, individually and in teams, 
delivering the content. 

In this approach the students are placed in charge of present- 
ing the lectures each week. They must know the material well 
enough to communicate it. In the very first class, the re-wiring of 
student perceptions of what a student is begins to transfer from 
"a passive order-follower" delivering what is expected into "a crea- 
tive, independent thinker" seeing beyond an assignment to the 
underlying reasons why the assignment was called for and deliv- 
ering on those underlying reasons through multiple communica- 
tions channels. 

The instructor may or may not resurface as the most knowl- 
edgeable and resourceful person in the room. If the instructor 
does not resurface, then it is possible that a greater learning has 
been achieved than was originally planned. An even better out- 
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come is if the instructor keeps pace with the level of discovery in 
the environment. In such a case, learning has spread in all direc- 
tions, both to students and faculty members. In any event the fact 
that the instructor remains the giver of grades holds an element of 
control in good stead. It's just a different type of control. 

The predominant views of the topic can be found in a review 
of the works of Milton H. Erickson (Gordon & Meyers-Anderson, 
1981; Festinger, 1957; Maslow, 1946; Reeve, 2009). Erickson is the 
most instructive. In his discussion of Pygmalion, Erickson warns 
that "intentionally or unconsciously we imbue the world around 
us with our own ideas about the way the world is, or should be" 
(Erickson, as cited in Gordon & Meyers-Anderson, 1981, p. 12). 
Instructors communicate their views of content and students learn 
to feed those views back so as to be considered a reflection of the 
instructor, which students have learned the instructor considers 
beautiful. That is a limiting experience for both instructor and stu- 
dent. Instructors must learn not to sculpt their ideals of beauty 
into their students, then like Pygmalion breathe life into them and 
marry them. The best way for instructors to learn this is to get out 
of the way. If students don't have a preconceived notion of what 
they are to look like, then they may discover and display their own 
natural beauty. Another thing that is learned from Erickson is the 
concept of ownership. Who owns the therapy? If the patient owns 
the therapy, then the therapy will be followed. If the students own 
the classroom, then they will expect the best from each other 
because it is their classroom. 

Maslow (1946) and Reeve (2009) add a voice by instructing 
in the difference between the self-esteem need level and the 
self-actualization need level. Self-actualization is about others; 
self-esteem is about oneself. Self-esteem must be attained to be 
discarded, and it must be discarded lest the person live a life for- 
ever in the mirror, unable to truly embrace diversity of thought 
in others. The Hindus instruct that pride is the heaviest burden of 
them all. Yet instructors arrive at a position of teaching through 
achievement of self-esteem, and the Catch-22 is this self-esteem 
must be thrown away for effective teaching to begin. Teaching is 
about others, after all, and the instructor learns by being taught 
and, in being taught, nourished. Therefore, the instructor, in giving 
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over control to student, becomes self-actualized, and that is also 
the gift the instructor grants students in the paradigm of students 
as lecturers. 

Festinger (1957) warns that cognitive dissonance can create 
burnout. Cognitive dissonance asserts that the brain causes dis- 
comfort when a person holds to a belief contrary to fact. To reduce 
this discomfort, the person uses defense mechanisms to hide the 
truth. The instructor, in pain from listening too many years to his 
or her own voice and pet phrases, inadvertently can brutalize stu- 
dents with a lack of enthusiasm. The cure is to let students teach 
with their first-time enthusiasm. 

Instructors may find that treating the classroom environment 
as a real work environment develops improved student habits 
and performance. Rather than merely grade an assignment, stu- 
dents are invited to redo less-than-adequate efforts, and consider 
the original submission as practice. They also have the benefit of 
instructor feedback from the first effort. If you don't get it right in 
the workplace, you must do it over. Soon you learn to do it right 
the first time. 

The background can therefore be summarized as follows: 
Don't look upon beauty as a reflection of yourself. Allow for diver- 
sity in content and opinion. Give others the chance to be brilliant 
in order to delight in their own achievements. Avoid burnout by 
sharing the load. Treat the classroom as a real workplace. 


Practices, Examples, Issues 

The first class is critical. The second class is its validation. 
Therefore, do not expect students to believe change is really hap- 
pening. However, the review of the syllabus will never be more 
attentively focused on when students know they will be respon- 
sible for content delivery. During student and instructor introduc- 
tions, the question is raised as follows: 

Instructor: "What are you here for?" 

Student: "I'm here to learn." 
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Instructor: "So am I. Let's see if we can make that happen 
for both of us." 

Teams are chosen after the standard introductions. Each team 
is responsible for one part of the content to be presented during 
WeekTwo. They vie for content responsibility on a first-come-first- 
serve basis. Thus, the first lesson is achieved: Respond quickly and 
be proactive. Now that students know what part of the WeekTwo 
lecture they are responsible for, they are told something like, "If 
you don't like the assignment, change it to your liking, but keep 
the intent of knowledge pure to the goals of the week." This is 
meant to confuse and free at the same time. It is likely that stu- 
dents will stick to the straight and narrow on the first assignment 
because they don't know the instructor's reactions. But at least 
the students know that the instructor has no preconceived notion 
of the presentation they will deliver. The students also know that 
they must discover the intent of the learning for the week. 

The second part of the first class is critical to the success of 
the approach. The students are told something like, "Be creative. 
Make your points by filming a movie and posting it on YouTube 
or another social media site; link it to your PowerPoint, and we'll 
watch it that way; or use Facebook and Twitter to deliver your 
content and we'll go online and you can deliver your assignment 
like that. You can have handouts and signs and banners and 
skits. You can record your presentation. Take overthe class in any 
way you want. It's your class, but it's mine too, so keep me inter- 
ested. We're in this together. Show dexterity and knowledge." 
Instructors will find a buzz in the classroom as team members 
start talking to each other. Student will turn to each other and 
begin organizing content and setting up outside class meetings. 
Here is the first lesson for the instructor: Let the buzz continue 
for a while. 

Another interaction may be as follows: 

Student: "I am not creative." 

Instructor: "For me, creativity is weighing the facts. There is a 
huge analytical component to creativity." 

Student: "Maybe I am creative." 
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That kind of re-wiring is Erickson at work. If an instructor wants 
a student to understand something, what will that instructor do 
to help that student understand? That understanding is what is 
called being creative. This re-wiring goes on throughout the first 
couple of classes until every student becomes a cheerleader of 
the content presented. Instructors will discover learning scenarios 
that they would never have thought of on their own. 

The second class is where the instructor establishes valid cre- 
dentials and the students assert their claim to the success of the 
course. Several scenarios unfold: 

1. The brilliant, comprehensive, inspiring, class-involving, 
interactive presentation/lecture 

2. The conservative, incomplete presentation/lecture, or 

3. The unprepared presentation/lecture 

There are other variations on these themes, but in each the 
instructor's response is plenary. It is here that the instructor estab- 
lishes that his or her job is not being turned over to the students, 
but rather it is how the instructor is doing his or her job. In the case 
of a brilliant presentation or lecture, the instructor can exclaim, 
"That's even better than the way I would have done it!" There is 
always a question and answer period following the presenta- 
tion or lecture, and non-presenting students (the audience) are 
informed that this counts toward participation points, and since 
everyone was responsible for reading the week's material, specific 
questions based on knowledge are anticipated, including ques- 
tions from the instructor, who is part of the class (audience) and 
who has the knowledge to confirm and/or expand upon the con- 
tent details. 

In the case of an unprepared lecture, it must be addressed 
directly with compassion. An interaction may be as follows: 

Instructor: "Yes, this is what can happen when you get 
together late in the week... if you got together at all. So, 
what could be done better here? Would you like another 
chance at it next week?" 
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It is a natural outgrowth to discuss how the presentation or lec- 
ture could be improved. The instructor should also have a presen- 
tation ready — in the hip pocket, so to speak — and deliver in whole 
or in part as an example. The instructor can ask how the students 
could expand on the same topic in the redo, perhaps this time 
matching the content to something they are really interested in. 
One example of how an instructor can align student interest with 
content is, "If you love music, show how a band might approach 
this topic." 

Then the instructor can ask, "Would you like another shot 
at it next week? You can do it however you want to approach it, 
and remember, you'll still have the Week Three one to do as well." 
Instructors will find that students want to redo the inadequate 
effort. This sort of real-world experience offers students an oppor- 
tunity to rework assignments, but from a different angle, relieving 
the instructor of the redundo absurdum of having to see the same 
thing twice. 

For Week Four through the rest of the course, brilliance then 
becomes the common occurrence. Classroom management 
techniques afford a student this opportunity particularly when 
a classroom session is reframed as a ceremony. What is learned 
from indigenous people is that ceremony begins with an inten- 
tion. Many instructors, lecturers, and professors don't do enough 
preparation or do too much preparation or walk in with the same 
old preparation. They don't take a sacred breath at the entry to 
the classroom to consider the intention. Sometimes an idea can 
change when a student comes up with something better than 
the original intention. This happens in microcosm. A student says 
something or presents something that hints like a symptom at an 
intention, and the instructor must be sensitive to hear it and see it, 
embrace it, and expand upon it. The classroom, after all, is no big 
ship; it can turn on a dime and must. Staying the course may look 
like strength from the outside, but it is really the limiting perspec- 
tive of arrogance hiding ignorance. 

Each course attracts students of unique makeup. The instruc- 
torcan uncoverthis unique makeup with an exercise. Each student 
can construct a shield, and on that shield the student is asked to 
draw who he or she is, and what he or she cares about. The second 
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class is filled with these shields. Each student presents his or her 
shield, explaining the significance of each symbol. These shields 
can be put up on the screen or placed around the classroom, a 
reminder of intention, upbringing, and experience. The third class 
has team shields. Students bring their individual shields to a team 
meeting and construct a team shield. The team shield is brought 
to class and is used as a team logo on presentations. The shields 
act as vessels to convey personal meanings that otherwise may 
have gone undiscovered. 

These techniques or therapeutic patterns have a combined 
goal to move students from a classroom mentality to a career men- 
tality. In the shifting process from order taker to creative thinker, it 
is common to establish the reality that'This can move you toward 
promotions in your careers." 

Real-World Interaction: 

Instructor: "There are only two rules. Show up on time and be 
prepared." 

Student: "Why do we have those rules?" 

Instructor: "They are to keep me sane." 

Student: "Are there any more rules?" 

Instructor: "Everything else is fair game. Show up on time and 
be prepared. If you do that, you will be thought of well and 
become successful. You can be as creative as you want. In fact, 
you are encouraged to be creative." 

With this interaction, students suddenly understand that it 
really is their course. It's their classroom. It's their content, and they 
can't wait to present and show what they're made of. 

On a macro level, it's all about managing the content the 
instructor wants to get through. But the instructor really should 
not want to get through all the content. The instructor should 
want to find the sticking points where students are showing most 
interest so the class can really drill down into those specifics. The 
students will then realize that for everything else that is touched 
upon superficially there is drill-down. Students are tasked with 
comprehensive drill-downs on their own time, knowing that 
much more comprehensive drill-down will be achieved in class. 
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Instructors should be sensitive to sticking points. It may be a good 
practice to make PowerPoint presentations available online to the 
class. Here is an interaction: "You've got this presentation on your 
computerso dive into it in yourown time. See this bullet here?This 
is the one that interests me today. Here is why."Then the students 
can see how the instructor teaches. They can experience how the 
instructor is willing to explore a topic in depth, pulling it from the 
list of other things that relate to it. These students can then get an 
idea how to teach when it is their turn to teach the instructor and 
the class. 

Every victory must be celebrated. An instructor must celebrate 
small victories. Greatest among all small victories is trying. The 
more students try, the more they will discover correct answers or 
better yet correct questions.The only thing holding students back 
from correct answers is trying. Thus, Stephen Leacock's quote, 
"The harder I try, the luckier I get." It is etched in stone on the 
side of the Leacock Building on the McGill University campus in 
Montreal. Instructors can tell students after a great presentation, 
"I know how much work went into that while you were outside 
of class. Congratulations! It paid off." The instructor, in this case, 
wants students to know their efforts away from class are acknowl- 
edged through the lens of the presentation. 


Future Research Directions 

Future research that might contribute to this topic could 
include an experiment in which students create the curriculum 
for a department based upon need, followed by faculty modifying 
that curriculum based upon knowledge. A series of experiments 
in classroom management might involve videotaping student 
presentations and instructor presentations followed by analysis 
by students and instructors. Experiments in online curriculum 
could include the instructor posting the questions on the discus- 
sion board for the first half of the course and the students posting 
the questions on the discussion board for the second half of the 
course. 
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Conclusion 


"Re-wiring Student Perceptions of What a Student Is" clearly 
begins with the re-wiring of the instructor. In a fast-paced tech- 
nical world, change matters. Students come into the physical 
or online classroom with extraordinary tools. Their brilliance is 
acknowledged, unfocused, or untapped. If the instructor frees 
students to explore in creative delivery formats, students will be 
encouraged to step it up by their fellow students. In the same 
process, the instructor may discover a new excitement that can 
only come from being a student. 
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PART TWO 

ONLINE DELIVERY 


Online and hybrid instructional delivery methods have become 
as common as in-class sessions. Yet many differing viewpoints are 
circulating regarding the best way to deliver online instruction. 

Most would agree that to be effective, online instructors can- 
not merely transfer in-class activities to an online format. Online 
learning is a completely different methodology that involves the 
use of tools and strategies not found in traditional classrooms. 
Discussion boards, virtual team projects, interactions with and 
among remote students, and course cohesion are only a few of 
the aspects of online learning that require additional attention 
from faculty skilled in the use of this delivery method. 

The chapters in Part Two identify proven practices in online 
delivery. Ranodda DeChambeau opens this section with a discus- 
sion of the nuances involved in hybrid delivery models by high- 
lighting the advantages and challenges of this method. Dr. Maria 
Minor reviews the use of various technologies that can help reduce 
the isolation so often associated with online learning in an asyn- 
chronous environment. Keith Foe presents an analysis of some of 
the more popular options that can be used to include video clips 
in online classes. 

Dr. Kelly Flores furthers the discussion of online and hybrid pro- 
grams by presenting a number of practices that can help students 
succeed in these formats. Anna Cholewinska adds important moti- 
vational strategies to better engage learners in the online environ- 
ment and Carla Weaver provides a number of specific strategies 
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that instructors can use to ensure that their communication sup- 
ports student learning. 

Two chapters address the use of the case study method in 
online learning. Dr. Peggy Kasloff discusses the incorporation of 
case studies that utilize personal portfolios intended to engage 
students in active learning. Dr. Jean Ann French presents a number 
of recommendations for case-based learning that facilitates the 
real-life application of business lessons. Judy Hinrichs closes this 
section with a summary of recommendations from the literature 
and experiences from faculty regarding proven practices in the 
use of videoconferencing to join geographically disparate cohorts 
into a single classroom. 
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Abstract 

The student learning experience is undergoing an unprece- 
dented transformation as the integration of technology becomes 
a major consideration when accessing delivery options. This paper 
will review the work of researchers as they explore the applica- 
tion of technology to learning. The model that is analyzed is the 
mixed-mode, hybrid, or blended learning that combines tradi- 
tional face-to-face classroom time with significant online activi- 
ties and resources. Perceptions of both students and instructors 
will be considered in conjunction with the theoretical support for 
this type of course delivery. Finally, the paper outlines the ben- 
efits of this model and the major considerations for design and 
implementation. 
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Introduction 


The student learning experience is undergoing an unprece- 
dented transformation. Technology has become the driver for the 
changing environment and is often considered both the problem 
and the solution to current learning delivery challenges. Adopting 
new learning technologies can result in a complex learning envi- 
ronment where discussions and other activities are presented to 
students as a blended learning experience. New communication 
technologies allow students to participate in discussions that are 
no longer restricted to the classroom. Instructors can start a topic 
before the students meet face-to-face and continue the discus- 
sion long after the class has ended. In a world where an increas- 
ing number of educational institutions offer online courses, it is 
time to stop and ask how changes in learning technologies have 
affected learning and whether technology is the problem or the 
solution. 

The terms "mixed-mode," "hybrid," and "blended learning" 
may mean different things to different people; in this chapter the 
terms will be used interchangeably. Hybrid, blended, and mixed- 
mode learning have been defined by Hofmann and Miner (2008) 
as "using the best delivery methodologies available for a specific 
objective, including online, classroom-based instruction, elec- 
tronic performance support, paper-based, and formal or infor- 
mal on-the-job solutions among others" (p. 29). It is the nature of 
the learning experience that ultimately determines the "blend" 
of these components. Blended learning was developed as a very 
pragmatic concept. It was developed initially in organizational 
training to replace completely traditional face-to-face training 
with a mixture, or blend, of e-learning and traditional approaches. 

Online learning has grown in popularity as busy learners 
search for ways to earn degrees without spending more time in 
the classroom. One trend in online education is the utilization 
of mixed-mode learning environments, primarily in higher edu- 
cational institutions, which offer a combination of online and 
face-to-face instruction (Doering, 2006). The goal of mixed-mode 
learning is to improve the educational experience for students by 
joining together the best practices of in-class teaching with those 
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of online learning to promote active independent learning and 
reduce class seat time. Mixed-mode courses offer many advan- 
tages over completely face-to-face or completely online courses, 
including convenience, interaction, flexibility, and similar levels 
of learning and retention. Research on the effectiveness of online 
education in general shows that students who learn at a distance 
do not learn any worse, or any better, than traditional students 
(Garnham & Kaleta, 2002). 

From the point of view of instructional design, the choice of 
one learning method over another is hardly ever neutral although 
the general objectives of the face-to-face and online courses 
are essentially the same. In the adoption of the online approach 
rather than the traditional one, there are decisions to be made and 
problems to overcome. It is more complicated than simply adding 
technology to an existing program, as a re-working of the learn- 
ing activities is often required (Ertmer, 2003). Blending traditional 
and online learning involves significant changes in both course 
modalities.These changes include 1 ) changes to the content of the 
curriculum; 2) changes to the organization of the modules; and 3) 
the development and use of major e-learning components (Boyle, 
2005). Matching the delivery method to the learning objectives is 
the key to integrating technology into the online portion of the 
program. 

According to Boyle (2005) organizations that lack experience 
creating blended learning often fail to align content with the most 
appropriate technology. For example, lecturing for forty minutes 
on how to create a Pivot Table in Excel is not effective because 
creation of the table requires hands-on practice. However, it is 
easy to demonstrate the topic using application sharing in a vir- 
tual classroom. Designers of blended curricula need to remember 
that each learning objective has different characteristics. Some 
objectives lend themselves better to activity-based training, while 
others tend to be more knowledge or information oriented, lend- 
ing themselves to a more didactic approach. Going through the 
process of designing the best training approach on an objective- 
by-objective level allows for exploration of a blended solution. 
Objectives must also be viewed in light of the whole curriculum to 
ensure that they are integrated instead of each being its own inde- 
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pendent learning. It's not about getting the technology right — it's 
about getting the instruction right. 

Mixed-mode delivery offers positive and negative aspects for 
both the student and the instructor. To understand these elements 
more fully, it is helpful to understand how both the instructors and 
the students perceive the e-learning experience. 


Faculty and Student Perceptions of E-learning 

Garnham and Kaleta (2002) of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee found that the instructors they studied 
believed students learned more in the hybrid format than they 
did in traditional class sections. "Instructors reported that stu- 
dents wrote better papers, performed better on exams, produced 
higher quality projects, and were capable of more meaning- 
ful discussions on course material" (p. 2). The researchers sup- 
ported their qualitative assessments with quantitative data from 
the University of Central Florida, which showed that students in 
hybrid courses achieved better grades than students in traditional 
face-to-face courses or in totally online courses. Data from the 
University of Central Florida also showed that student retention in 
hybrid courses was better than retention in totally online courses 
and was equivalent to that of face-to-face courses. In the same 
study Garnham and Kaleta (2002) captured these comments from 
instructors of hybrid courses: 

1 . My students have done better than I've ever seen; they are 
motivated, enthused, and doing their best work. 

2. I sense a heightened level of enthusiasm in my students. 

3. Introverts, who are quiet in the face-to-face class, really 
participate online. 

4. I was tired of hearing myself talk. This gets so much more 
student interaction. 

5. Discussions are good, both in and out of class. 

6. The hybrid allowed me to do things in my course that I've 
always wanted to do and couldn't. 
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A study by Delialioglu and Yildirum (2007) found that students 
considered the mixed-mode course structure interesting and use- 
ful. The students especially liked courses that were neither fully 
online nor fully traditional. The students preferred to participate 
in learning activities in the classroom that practiced the informa- 
tion they read online. Finally, the sophistication of the website 
was important and the students reported that cognitive tools like 
glossaries in the course website made it more interesting than the 
standard electronic page-turning websites. 

Delialioglu and Yildirum (2007) also asked students if the 
mixed-mode format allowed them to relate new information to 
their prior knowledge in the area studied. Their findings showed 
that the mixed-mode course was successful in relating previous 
knowledge to the newly acquired knowledge if the student had 
at least some previous knowledge in that subject. The course 
features that students felt supported their learning in the mixed- 
mode course, in order of importance, were: 

• Homework and assignments provided through the website 

• Announcements and additional links supplied through the 
website 

• Quizzes given in the classroom 

• Group work and classroom discussions conducted in the 
classroom 

• Message Board in the course website. 

Garnham and Kaleta (2002) found that 80 percent of the stu- 
dents would recommend a hybrid course to their friends and most 
appreciated the convenience and the freedom to work at home at 
their own pace. They also found that 69 percent of the students 
reported that they could control the pace of their own learning; 77 
percent felt they could better organize their time; 61 % stated that 
there should be more mixed-mode classes; and 67 percent disa- 
greed that the time spent online would have been better spent in 
class. 

An in-depth exploration of the mixed-mode or blended learn- 
ing approach will aid program managers, course developers, and 
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instructors in developing programs that more successfully meet 
the challenges and objectives of their programs. 


Theoretical Support for Mixed-Mode Delivery Design 

Support for the use of the mixed-mode design can be found 
in many schools of thought on adult learning, including that of 
Malcom Knowles, a pioneer in the area of adult learning theory. 

Knowles (1984) identified characteristics of the adult learner 
(andragogy) that differed from the characteristics of child learn- 
ers (pedagogy). Of the six major characteristics he identified, 
mixed-mode delivery supports two of them directly, and when 
incorporated with other course elements, supports all six. Briefly, 
Knowles's adult learning characteristics include the concepts that: 

• Adults are autonomous and self-directed learners. 

• Adults need to connect learning to their previous knowl- 
edge and experience. 

• Adults are goal-oriented and must understand how the 
learning contributes to their goals. 

• Adults are relevancy oriented; they must see the reason for 
learning something. 

• Adults are practical learners, focusing on the elements of 
the lesson that they can use in the near future. 

• Adults need to be shown respect and should be treated as 
equals in experience and knowledge and allowed to voice 
their opinions freely in class. 

Mixed-mode design allows students to be highly autono- 
mous and self-directed because much of their learning experi- 
ence is outside of the controlled classroom environment and is at 
the discretion of the individual. The location and timing of online 
learning is in the control of the student and is typically done as 
a solitary activity when the online environment is asynchronous, 
which means that not all students are participating at the same 
time. Synchronous learning environments are less autonomous 
as the students interact at the same time, but the students retain 
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control over the place they study and are allowed the ability to 
multi-task as they interact online. 

The mixed-mode delivery model also respects the adult learner 
as it acknowledges the student's life as a whole and that being a 
student may be a relatively small part of one's commitments and 
schedule. Online discussion gives every student a voice, even 
those that are reluctant, for whatever reason, to participate fully 
in classroom face-to-face discussion. Online learning allows each 
student the time needed to respond and participate and respects 
the diverse learning styles that students bring to the classroom. 

Good course design and quality instruction, whether it 
includes a mixed-mode delivery or not, needs to integrate the 
other characteristics of adult learners to fully enhance the adult 
learner's experience. The mixed-mode design does not restrict 
nor conflict with the incorporation of any of Knowles' other adult 
learning characteristics. 

Merriam and Caffarella (1 999) state in their foundational book 
Learning in Adulthood: A Comprehensive Guide that the overrid- 
ing barriers of adults participating in educational endeavors were 
time, cost of education, and conflicting family responsibilities. The 
mixed-mode design addresses these barriers directly by allowing 
students to spend more time at home and less time in the class- 
room. Factoring in the time and costs of transportation, this design 
can be a less costly alternative for students. The cost of computer 
equipment and an Internet connection can mitigate any cost sav- 
ings for the initial course. However, over time the student may see 
some cost savings. 

Social Learning Constructivists argue that the traditional cur- 
riculum and the oral tradition of lectures within higher education 
are two central barriers to the implementation of blended learn- 
ing. However, they believe that the social constructivist emphasis 
on self-governed work for students could remove these barriers. 
According to the social constructivist approach, learning is con- 
sidered an active, social process in which individuals actively con- 
struct knowledge within the social environment. This means that 
learning necessitates the active and self-governed work of stu- 
dents (Vygotsky, 1978). The mixed-mode model allows students 
to self-govern their involvement in the learning activities while 
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providing a strong social component in the classroom that sup- 
ports the social processes needed to construct knowledge. 

Social Learning Theory (Bandura, 1976) proposes that people 
learn from one another by observation, imitation, and modeling 
behavior. This theory has often been called a bridge between 
behaviorist and cognitive learning theories because it encom- 
passes attention, memory, and motivation. Online only classes do 
not give students the ability to physically observe each other and 
learn from the social interactions in the same way.The mixed-mode 
delivery provides the opportunity for this social learning during 
the face-to-face sessions, while still supporting self-directed learn- 
ing and flexibility in scheduling. 


Mixed-Mode Delivery 

The strengths and weaknesses of mixed-mode course delivery 
have been widely studied. One of the earliest arguments ques- 
tioning technology's role in learning was pointed out by Clark (as 
cited by Delialioglu & Yildirim, 2007) who felt that focusing purely 
on technology would be the wrong approach and that learning 
should be the center of the educator's efforts. Many research stud- 
ies showthat integrating technology into instruction can definitely 
improve access to information, but that it does not improve learn- 
ing in any significant way. Given that online and classroom deliv- 
ery have equal impact on student learning, differing benefits and 
limitations accrue to both online and classroom course designs. 

Classroom space and computer lab access is at a premium at 
many institutions that have insufficient physical resources to meet 
their expanding needs. Hybrid courses may allow institutions to 
maximize their available resources, allowing two classes to oper- 
ate in one physical space. According to Ron Bleed, vice chancel- 
lor of Information Technologies at Maricopa Community College, 
hybrid course offerings may be the only way colleges and univer- 
sities can keep up with the continuing population growth and the 
demands for lifelong learning (Gould, 2003). On a pure cost level, 
hybrids reduce paper and photocopying costs. In hybrid courses 
all course documents, including syllabi, lecture notes, assignment 
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sheets, and other hard copy handouts are easily accessible to stu- 
dents on the course website. 

While developing online course material is time consuming, 
hybrid course development can serve as a way for faculty to ease 
into distance learning formats without the burden of develop- 
ing an entire course. In this way an institution can maximize the 
expertise of its faculty without incurring professional develop- 
ment costs. 

Three overriding themes emerge from the literature on the 
benefits of online learning in a mixed-mode course design. These 
themes are centered on the benefits of collaboration, improved 
discussion and interaction, and student and instructor flexibility. 
Collaboration 

Harasim (1990) depicts peer interaction among students as a 
vital variable in learning and proposes that a collaborative learning 
process is necessary to engage the learner and promote the kind 
of learning necessary for present and future work preparation. 
Additional studies confirm that online interaction encourages 
collaborative environments and have determined that student 
collaboration can occur through a computer network. Most pro- 
viders of online courses use asynchronous discussion groups to 
generate student-to-student and student-to-instructor interac- 
tion. Student-teacher interaction is enhanced as students do not 
have to rely on the instructor's physical "office hours" to meet. 
Instructors communicate consistently with students and can 
more easily be responsive to clarifications, questions, and student 
concerns. 

The virtual environment aids in collaboration because it is 
a forum for continued interaction between students and the 
instructor. The asynchronous nature of the online portion allows 
students to collaborate even though they are not all at the same 
place and time. Collaborative efforts that may begin in the class- 
room can be continued without interruption through the online 
medium. The sharing of information in all its forms does not rely 
on the students "meeting up" to exchange physical documents. 
The centralization of electronic resources also supports environ- 
mental concerns about the overuse of paper products as students 
need only print those resources that are pertinent to them. Storing 
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electronic information has become commonplace and students 
often prefer this method of organizing data. 

Collaboration is enhanced by keeping a record of the collec- 
tive learning of the class that can be reviewed at any time as 
needed. The opportunity for students to contribute comments, 
ideas, resources, and web links over the duration of the course 
and afterwards provides scope for dynamic knowledge shar- 
ing and knowledge creation. This may change the way students 
work and how they keep "notes" as they utilize the permanent 
record of conversations and ideas that are generated instead of 
capturing these same ideas by pen and paper. 


Discussion 

Discussion is a valuable tool in the teaching process, and a 
survey of online instructors found that forty-one of the forty-two 
respondents used discussion as a teaching method (Delfino & 
Persico, 2007). A criticism of online learning is that online courses 
lackthe interaction to get the same benefits as a classroom discus- 
sion. Online discussion boards are asynchronous learning environ- 
ments that offer students the opportunity to engage in dialogue. 
The utilization of discussion boards provides students an oppor- 
tunity to share their thoughts with others in the class. Discussion 
boards establish a collaborative learning environment by allow- 
ing students to become acquainted with fellow classmates and 
develop rapport between students and instructors. Studies have 
found evidence that interaction between students in an asyn- 
chronous learning environment leads to a community of learners 
(Dalsgaard & Godsk, 2007). 

Ellis and Calvo (2006) found that students who conceive of dis- 
cussions as a useful way of learning more about the subject tend 
to engage in online discussions in a reflective and meaningful 
way. They also engage in face-to-face discussions with a similar 
intent. They found that students who approach discussions mean- 
ingfully hold positive perceptions of this type of learning experi- 
ence. However, students who do not display an awareness of the 
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link between their discussions and the learning outcomes tend to 
hold a negative perception of this type of learning experience. 

The implications of this research for teaching practice are clear. 
At the level of the whole learning experience, a lot of preparation 
is necessary to help students learn through discussion. It is not 
enough to simply provide opportunities for meaningful discussions 
closely linked to the learning outcomes of the subject to the stu- 
dents. If students are not aware of the purpose of the discussions 
or they have negative perceptions of the learning context, then 
they are not likely to benefit from the discussions or perform well in 
the subject. Consequently more preparation is needed in helping 
students understand how to learn from the experience of others; 
how to use the postings of others to reflect on their own answers; 
how to stop worrying about appearing ignorant in their postings; 
and how to focus on the relationship between the discussions and 
the learning outcomes of the subject. Improving the clarity of the 
goals and standards is important in addressing the students' per- 
ceptions of their learning context, as does making a greater effort 
to understand the students' difficulties as they engage in their dis- 
cussions. Another finding by Ells and Calvo (2006) is that postings 
stimulate follow-up face-to-face discussion and that online discus- 
sion engages students more actively in the whole course. 

Other positive aspects to discussion include 1) discussion is 
not cut off at the end of the traditional class but can continue past 
the "given" time; 2) the student does not have to get the instruc- 
tor's eye to make a comment but is free to comment at will; 3) it is 
more difficult for one person to dominate the debate; and 4) com- 
ments can be read and reread for clarity. Even the shyest student 
in the classroom is forced to have a voice online through discus- 
sion assignments. Students are given the time needed to format 
their thoughts and to express themselves in a thoughtful, control- 
led manner. 


Flexibility 

Flexibility manifests itself throughout the mixed-mode design. 
Scheduling and adapting to student learning styles are two of the 
major benefits. 
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The mixed-mode model allows students to participate from 
anywhere and at any time that they feel is their optimum learn- 
ing time. For adult students who are typically juggling work, fam- 
ily, and other personal commitments, online classes fit into their 
schedule more easily than attending a regular weekly class in the 
evenings or on weekends. Those that travel frequently for busi- 
ness find this format allows them to be full participants in the 
class. The mixed-mode design does require that students be avail- 
able at a predetermined time and place for the face-to-face class. 
However, since these meetings are far less frequent than in the 
traditional model, it is easier for students to work the classes into 
their schedules. As mentioned earlier the student also does not 
need to match the schedules of the instructor's office hours or the 
schedules of other students in order to collaborate on projects. 

As adult learners, most students can learn in multiple styles, 
i.e., visual, auditory, kinesthetic, but often have a preferred style. 
The mixed-mode design allows the instructor to more easily incor- 
porate a wider range of learning activities to meet the various 
learning preferences. For example, students can be directed to 
Internet sites like YouTube for instructional videos or to websites 
that contain information delivered through the use of podcasts 
for auditory learning. These types of technologies allow students 
to learn in the way that is most meaningful to them. 

Mixed-mode design and delivery offers many benefits to the 
classroom experience and student learning by combining person- 
alized opportunities for face-to-face interaction with the efficiency 
and flexibility of online learning. Some relevant aspects include 
instructor presentations, discussions, team building, communica- 
tions skills, and student engagement and participation. 

In a lecture factual information is presented in a direct logical 
manner, a method that is particularly useful in large groups and 
is a powerful learning tool that leads to unexpected insights by 
learners. By adding discussion to an instructor's lecture, students 
can question, clarify, and challenge what is being presented in real 
time and not have to wait for responses as they would in an online 
class. Online "lectures" typically take the form of written summa- 
ries or papers that the student reads independently without any 
interaction with the instructor. The ability to get the lecture infor- 
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mation independently and directly from the instructor is one of 
the key advantages to the mixed-mode delivery model. The per- 
sonality, enthusiasm, and delivery style of the instructor are part 
of the presentation of the material. Real-time interaction between 
the instructor and the student has the potential to promote stu- 
dent understanding at a deeper level, while the opportunity to 
take time to read, and possibly reread information presented, 
allows for individual variability in the rate of internalizing new 
information. 

Online delivery has many benefits as discussed previously, 
but due to inappropriate designs, many online discussions fail to 
achieve desired learning outcomes. Online discussion also has the 
potential to promote critical thinking; however, it is a challenge 
to implement online discussions in a way that actualizes this 
potential. 

Classrooms may support team learning more directly, allowing 
students to interact in person and to work through team issues. 
Virtual teams are possible, but they may benefit from at least an 
initial face-to-face group interaction. Student isolation is lessened 
as students build a learning community face-to-face and continue 
to develop the community online. 

In many professions communication skills are important for 
success. As part of the work environment, the ability to speak pro- 
ficiently in front of others is a requirement. This is a skill that may 
be more difficult to develop online. Many classes require presen- 
tations as part of their curriculum, which may be challenging with 
an all-online delivery method. The opportunity to give presenta- 
tions and to get feedback is a vital benefit of many courses. 

Posting introductory student bios online prior to the first class 
meeting helps to "break the ice" when the students meet for the 
first time. Students are often more expansive in the personal facts 
they share in writing than when asked to talk about themselves 
in front of the class. Students can also connect on similar interests 
prior to meeting in person. The student bios can also be used by 
the instructor as a way to group students for team activities and 
assignments, either by grouping students by similarities or by dif- 
ferences, depending on the purpose of team interaction. 
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In the typical classroom, some students are comfortable 
speaking up and participating freely in discussions and other stu- 
dents are not. There may be many reasons why a student does 
not readily participate in the discussion, including language bar- 
riers, intimidation from more vocal students, lack of confidence in 
their own ideas, or the lack of enthusiasm or interest in the class 
material. Larger classes are a challenge for instructors to gauge 
the participation of all students. The mixed-mode delivery allows 
students two options for participation, depending on what fits 
their learning preference and allows the instructor to gauge par- 
ticipation in more than one way. 

The online environment makes it evident who is participat- 
ing. The need to interact in writing increases student interaction, 
especially for those students that do not speak often in class. In 
this format students are not silenced by more talkative classmates 
or a verbal instructor. Also, the class does not "run out of time" for 
students to present their ideas. Participating online may be less 
intimidating than the classroom and students can also take longer 
to think through their ideas and contribute when they are ready. 
Students, especially those for whom English is not their first lan- 
guage, can write their online contributions in a Word document 
and run spell and grammar checks before posting it online. This 
allows them to fully consider what they want to say and to only 
add their comments when they are ready. 

Tracking participation helps to target "at-risk" learners quickly. 
Students who hesitate to actively participate in classroom discus- 
sions may be at risk of failing the course. It is difficult for instructors 
to gauge these students' level of understanding based on their 
classroom participation. These same students may not be seen 
as at-risk, however, if they actively participate in the online dis- 
cussion forums. By monitoring both the student's classroom and 
online participation, instructors can more readily identify the truly 
at-risk students so that the proper intervention(s) can be found. 

While there are many advantages to mixed-mode, there are 
also limitations. An advantage to an all-online course as opposed 
to mixed-mode is the ability for students to be geographically dis- 
persed. Many online programs are successful because they can 
be accessed by students no matter where they are in the world 
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as long as they have adequate Internet connectivity. Because of 
the face-to-face component in mixed-mode delivery, students are 
confined to a specific geographic area, which limits the number of 
students who can participate. 

Another limitation to online learning is that it is a relatively new 
delivery format, and both instructors and students are still estab- 
lishing the best ways to use this method. While research in this 
topic dates back twenty years, there continues to be limited under- 
standing of effective teaching and learning methods. Moving to 
online instruction has been a difficult transition for many institu- 
tions, instructors, and older students who have always learned in a 
traditional classroom setting. Many students, even younger ones, 
find online learning sterile and feel that it lacks the stimulation of 
the classroom. 

Finally, there are still places in the world where the Internet is 
not available. This is becoming less of an issue, but for some stu- 
dents the availability of a stable and affordable Internet connec- 
tion is a barrier to participation. Some students may also have lim- 
ited access to updated computers and software that are needed 
to run the platform on which the online learning lives. 


Mixed-Mode Design and Instruction Considerations 

Many course designers are challenged by taking an exist- 
ing traditionally designed course and adapting it to an online or 
mixed-mode format. In the process of transformation from class- 
room to online, there are five phases: 1 ) adjust the course design; 2) 
socialize the learners; 3) support student participation online; 4) 
sustain online interaction; and 5) sum up learning outcomes for 
the course. These phases are described by Walker and Arnold 
(2004) as follows: 


Adjust the Course Design 

Critics of online delivery often comment on the artificiality of 
the interaction and that the medium of virtual communication 
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does not enhance the coursework or help the learning process. 
This suggests that the design of the courses can be improved, par- 
ticularly the learning activities, to align them more closely with 
the use of the asynchronous communication tools. From a user's 
perspective, the effectiveness of the tools appears related to their 
alignment with the targeted learning method. When converting 
a classroom activity to work in online delivery, consider that stu- 
dents may need more detailed and comprehensive instruction 
about the purpose and outcomes of the activity because they will 
be read and not heard. The instructor will also want to minimize 
the number of questions, use visuals images whenever possible, 
and finally develop a forum in which to discuss specific assign- 
ments (Walker & Arnold, 2004). 

Prepare learners for the virtual components of the course. 
Students often lack orientation regarding how to approach the 
online activities. Research has highlighted a range of factors which 
indicate many students are not properly prepared to embrace 
e-learning methods. Students are not always motivated to inter- 
act online when they could exchange ideas face-to-face. Students 
can also encounter technical problems, such as the log-in proc- 
ess, when attempting to access the site. Students need time to 
familiarize themselves with the virtual tools. In particular, first- 
time users often require assistance in developing the technical 
skills to function effectively online while others may lack the req- 
uisite learning skills and competencies to work effectively online. 
Students may also need some grounding in online etiquette, since 
taking an online course requires overcoming the lack of nonverbal 
communication. The Kent State Distance Education Department 
(2011) describes several important aspects of this etiquette: 

1. Avoid language that may come across as strong or offen- 
sive. To ensure that your statements are not misinter- 
preted, review statements before posting to make sure 
that an outsider reader would not be offended. Humor and 
sarcasm may also be misinterpreted, so try to be as matter- 
of-fact as possible. 

2. Stay on topic. Since online courses may require a great 
deal of reading, keep sentences brief so that readers do 
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not get lost in wordy paragraphs and miss the point of the 
statement. 

3. Read first, write later. It is important to read all posts or 
comments of students and instructors before responding. 
This prevents repeating commentary or asking questions 
that have already been answered. 

4. Review and then send. There is no taking back a com- 
ment that has already been sent, so double-check to make 
sure that your thoughts are clearly conveyed exactly as 
intended. 

5. An online classroom is still a classroom and appropriate 
classroom behavior is still mandatory. Respect for fellow 
classmates and the instructors are important and expected. 

6. Certain aspects of Internet communication are becoming 
conventional. For example, do not write using all capital 
letters, because it will appear as shouting. Also, the use of 
emoticons can be helpful when used to convey nonverbal 
feelings, for example: :-) or :-( ; but avoid overusing them. 
Some acronyms such as LOL for"laughing out loud"or BTW 
for"by the way"are becoming more popular; but again, do 
not overuse them, and you may need to explain them the 
first time they are used. 

7. Consider the privacy of others by asking permission prior 
to giving out a classmate's contact information. 

8. No inappropriate material is acceptable. Do not forward 
virus warnings, chain letters, jokes, etc. to classmates or 
instructors. 

Beyond these motivational and technical concerns, students 
need to generate a common sense of purpose in order to work 
collaboratively online. This sense of shared purpose is difficult to 
achieve when participants are accustomed to traditional study 
methods. Students need time to recognize virtual learning envi- 
ronments as spaces for ideas and information sharing. 

It is important to support student participation online in the 
early stages of the course when they require more guidance 
and support. The need for technical support to help solve prob- 
lems related to the uploading of reports or simply accessing the 
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course site is important not only in the early stages of the course 
but throughout. Students also need guidance on how to express 
themselves online and may look to the instructor to encourage 
other students to respond to comments posted on the discussion 
board. Instructors can also play a proactive role by modeling tar- 
geted learning behavior (e.g., by posting new discussion themes; 
responding/referring to postings, integrating student responses, 
etc.). 

Student participation may need to be sustained online 
during the later stages of the course when students typically 
become more confident and the participation of the instructor 
appears to be less important. However, the course instructor 
still needs to remain vigilant, monitoring the learning proc- 
esses and ensuring that the interests of students in the course 
are maintained. Students also continue to need new articles 
and resources which add value to their learning to keep pulling 
them back online. 

Instructors should sum up the learning outcomes at the end 
of the course. Students expect the instructor to identify the key 
outcomes of the in-class and the virtual learning, tying together 
the loose ends of the course. In this way the final class sessions 
can reinforce the lessons learned from the virtual phase of the 
course, with the instructor providing feedback on the research 
and collaborative learning activities. Students will then complete 
the course with a clear understanding of the learning outcomes 
and the relationship between the virtual and in-class learning 
processes. 


Activities 

Activities in a mixed-mode course build upon the tools avail- 
able in an in-class course. Instructors now have more options for 
the delivery of learning activities (Caladine, 1999). Table 1 below 
outlines the tools available for each learning activity. 
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Table 7 


Learning Activity 

Mixed- Mode Course 

Materials 

Websites, online materials, also allows 
for the printing of materials. 

Interaction with material 

Multimedia, web browsing, glossary, 
homework, quizzes, classroom activities 

Interaction with the 
teacher 

Web announcements, forums, 
phone, face-to-face interaction, 
consultation, polling tools, webinars, 
videoconferencing 

Interaction between 
students 

Web forum, e-mail, group work, class 
discussions, projects, shared documents, 
webinars, videoconferencing, video chat 
rooms 

Intra-action 

Class discussion, group work, web 
forums 


Researchers agree that the design, development, and imple- 
mentation processes for a blended learning environment are 
different from those in a purely traditional, face-to-face lecture 
course or a purely online course. From the results of their stud- 
ies, they make the following suggestions for the development and 
implementation of mixed-mode instruction: 

• Don't mix only the technologies; mix the educational phi- 
losophies, theories, and instructional design methodolo- 
gies. Each component must be evaluated and adapted for 
the mixed technology (Delialioglu & Yildirim, 2007). 

• Start small and work backward from your final goals. 
What do you want students to be able to do at the end 
of the semester? When planning the integration of digital 
communications technologies, careful attention to learn- 
ing objectives becomes even more important; this helps 
teachers avoid a counterproductive focus on the technolo- 
gies themselves (Sands, 2002). 
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Imagine interactivity rather than delivery. Simply posting 
materials on the web will not guarantee that students will 
engage with or and learn from them any more than having 
a student in a classroom guarantees his/her participation. 
Instructors need to offer activities that require students to 
perform basic academic tasks and that place them in con- 
versation with each other, such as through responses to 
each others' summaries and analyses (Sands, 2002). While 
considering the appropriate delivery, first conceptualize 
the needed level of interactivity, and match the delivery 
method and the desired level of interactivity as best you 
can. For instance, if a high degree of analysis is needed, 
this discussion would best be conducted in the classroom, 
while the sharing of thoughts and experiences can be 
done effectively in an online discussion forum. 

Give special attention to student motivation in mixed- 
mode courses. Motivation and reward are very important 
for student learning, with intrinsic motivation the key ele- 
ment for success in a hybrid course (Delialioglu & Yildirim, 
2007). 

Provide tools that support student understanding of the 
subject. The use of website items such as a glossary, site 
map, search function, and bookmarking increases the inte- 
gration of both delivery methods. 

Use multimedia in the web components to enhance learn- 
ing, including audio, video, and PowerPoint presentations 
(Delialioglu & Yildirim, 2007). 

Encourage and provide facilities for student-student and 
student-instructor communication. Besides the availability 
of online communication through discussion boards and 
e-mail, students communicate face-to-face on a regular 
basis (Garnham & Kaleta, 2002). 

Be prepared for a shift in the span of control over the way 
the course is managed. Since classroom time is reduced 
and everyone is online, opportunities to monitor and 
manage interactions move from the geographic space of 
the classroom to the temporal space of the week, month, 
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or whatever unit of time intervenes between classroom 
meetings (Sands, 2002). 

• Be explicit about time-management issues and be pre- 
pared to teach new skills. 

• Students who have spent the past two decades or so in 
traditional classroom settings will have to learn new skills 
to cope with the distribution of requirements over time 
and to cope with their new dependence on each other. If 
teachers create opportunities for interaction, then each 
participant becomes dependent on the participation of 
the others (Sands, 2002). 

• Plan for effective use of classroom time and connect it to 
the online work. Many teachers bring to class one or two 
posted responses from students, project those responses 
using an overhead projector, and then discuss them with 
the class. 

• Developing a hybrid course should be a collegial process. 
Discussing the course redesign problems and progress 
with colleagues is helpful for instructors when designing 
their first few courses. The opportunity to interact with an 
experienced hybrid course instructor can be especially val- 
uable. An instructor with experience can answer questions, 
share "war stories" about what to expect when teaching 
a hybrid course, and give reassurance. (Garnham & Kaleta, 
2002 ). 

The role of the instructor is key to the successful implemen- 
tation of this design. Delialioglu and Yildirim (2007) found that 
students in hybrid courses have very specific ideas about the 
role of the instructor and that this role is evolving in the follow- 
ing ways: 

• From lecturer to consultant, guide, and resource provider; 

• From having all the answers to expert questioners; 

• From only providing structured student work to encourag- 
ing self-direction; and 

• From a solitary teacher to a member of a learning team. 
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• Students perceive the role of the instructor as a guide and 
a facilitator of the classroom activities and need to com- 
municate with the instructor in a friendly manner. The stu- 
dents should perceive their own role as "active" and the 
course as student-centered. The students interviewed by 
Delialioglyu and Yildirim also stated that the instructor was 
an important source of motivation for them and viewed 
the instructor as the person who: 

• Outlined the important points of the course content (in- 
structor as an information source); 

• Motivated the students to come to class and read the con- 
tent (instructor as a motivation source); 

• Controlled their assignments, homework, and projects 
(instructor as an authority figure and feedback provider); 
and 

• Helped them in doing their assignments, projects and 
classroom activities (instructor as a facilitator) (Delialioglu 
& Yildirim, 2007). 

This evolving role of the instructor requires mixed-mode 
instructors to modify their traditional approach to both the class- 
room and their online delivery. For in-classroom instruction, 
instructors are advised to: 

• Use the first week of class to focus on the technology, 
especially since some students may be concerned that 
they lack the necessary technology skills and access to fast 
connections. 

• Present knowledge-based information through lecture/ 
presentation during the classroom with follow up discus- 
sion on line. 

• Prior to the lecture, have students prepare by reading basic 
hard-copy papers and online documents. The list of texts 
for this lecture/classroom session is made available on the 
course website. 

• Consider outlining the lecture so it serves as a narrative 
that provides an overview of the topic, its basic theories, 
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and an introduction to the assignment and to the available 
online resources. The lecture itself becomes one of many 
resources available to the student. 

• Afterthe lecture, either online or in the classroom, have stu- 
dents work (individually or in groups) on solving the prob- 
lem-based assignment using all the different resources, 
both from the lecture and on the course website. 

• Use face-to-face discussion to explore the more complex 
concepts in the subject. 

• Allow students class time to work out communication 
strategies for their online interactions. 

• Use assignments that allow the students to present mate- 
rial to a live audience. This allows them to practice their 
oral communication and presentation skills. 

For the online portion of the class, instructors are advised to: 

• Be present in the online class. Plan the time it takes to 
be a consistent participant in the online discussions 
and introduction of ideas. 

• Prepare discussion posts that invite questions, discus- 
sion, reflections, and responses. 

• Create a supportive online course community. 

• Focus on content resources, links to current events, 
and examples that are easily accessed through learn- 
er's computer. 


Conclusion 

The following conclusions about the use of the hybrid, blended 
or mixed-mode delivery model can be drawn from the literature 
and from experience. First, there are many ways to approach a 
hybrid course. When trying to answer, "How much of the course 
should be online?"and"What part of the course should go online?" 
there is no one answer. Mixed-mode course designs show enor- 
mous variety in how the face-to-face ratio to online time is dis- 
tributed as well as how the schedule is followed. Instructors also 
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design hybrid courses to accommodate their own teaching styles 
and course content. Therefore, learning activities taking place in 
and out of the classroom vary greatly. 

Second, redesigning a traditional course into a hybrid takes time. 
Hybrid instructors should allow six months lead time for course 
development. Instructors surveyed by Garnham and Kaleta (2002) 
were universal in their advice to others developing hybrid courses: 
Start early and plan very carefully; hybridization is a lot of work. 

Not all students grasp the hybrid concept readily. The hybrid 
model is new to many students, so they need a clear rationale for 
its use. Students may require repeated explanations about the 
model to understand why the instructor or institution chose it. 
Students not taking responsibility for their courses and students 
with poor time-management skills present problems that instruc- 
tors may need to address. Many students don't perceive the time 
spent in lectures as "work," but they definitely see time spent 
online as work, even if it is time they would have spent in class in a 
traditional course (Garnham & Kaleta, 2002). 

Having time flexibility in hybrid courses is popular. For the stu- 
dents the importance of time flexibility may outweigh any incon- 
venience caused by the technologies. Students strongly prefer 
using learning technologies that are available from home rather 
than in a computer lab (Garnham & Kaleta, 2002). 

Finally, both instructors and students appear to like the hybrid 
course model. Despite the fact that this model is still evolving, it 
has proven to be a welcome alternative for many students and 
instructors because it has been found to increase student interac- 
tivity, improve student performance, and accomplish course goals 
that would not have been possible in traditional courses. 

The power of the mixed-mode, hybrid, or blended course 
model lies in its flexibility and its educational effectiveness. 
Because it emphasizes active learning techniques while following 
accepted practices in adult learning theory, it increases student 
interaction with other students and the instructor. When designed 
and implemented carefully, it can be the "best of both worlds." It is 
clear that when course design is driven by learning objectives and 
not the technology, this use of technology can be the solution to 
some of the problems that are emerging as we try supply options 
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that allow learning to occur in the time, place, and method that 
works best for the individual adult learner. 
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Abstract 

Evolving technologies have impacted learning in the asyn- 
chronous and synchronous online world. An examination of the 
asynchronous online world is conducted and a review of the exist- 
ing hypotheses surrounding learning is assessed. New technolo- 
gies are assessed and suggestions are made as to how to use these 
technologies to create dynamic online classes. 


Introduction 

Online learning, distance learning, or virtual classroom are 
phrases which describe taking a class on the Internet. Delivering 
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online education has its challenges and rewards. Traditional 
brick and mortar colleges and universities offer students face- 
to-face contact. Asynchronous online classes remove that ele- 
ment. However, technology can help instructors bridge the gap 
between face-to-face contact and online classes. The element of 
human interaction is not lost in the virtual world. Technologies 
such as PowerPoint, Instant Messaging, Skype, Jing, and Animoto 
can bring the classroom into the student's living room. 

Jeffries (2011) traced distance learning back to the 1700s 
when correspondence courses originated. In 1892 Penn State 
University introduced one of the first correspondence courses 
to nontraditional students (Banas & Emory, 1998). These stu- 
dents could obtain degrees without attending on-ground 
classes. In the 1900s distance learning evolved to include a 
variety of technologies used to deliver education. Instructional 
media, such as tape recordings and interactive TV, were used to 
educate students unable to attend in a traditional classroom. 
The emergence of the Internet in the 1990s allowed colleges 
and universities to begin the creation and development of 
online classes. 

Technologies used in online classes can be grouped into two 
categories: synchronous and asynchronous (Hrastinski, 2008). 
Synchronous learning requires all learners and instructors to be 
present at the same time. Classes are delivered through technolo- 
gies such as web conferencing and live streaming, which allow 
users to connect into a live web conference. Asynchronous learn- 
ing allows users to access material from a central site with no des- 
ignated time assigned to it. E-mail, message boards, and blogs are 
the main modes of asynchronous communications (Hrastinski, 
2008). 

Some authors argue that the traditional classroom cannot be 
compared to an online classroom. These authors propose that 
the online classroom experience lacks vital elements that convey 
an effective learning experience, leaving students less engaged 
or motivated in the learning process (Bigelow, 1999; Clark, 2001; 
MacKinnon, 2000; Ponzurick., 2000; Thach, 1995). Other authors 
support the equivalency theory (Simonson, Schlosser &Hanson, 
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1999), which states that the closer the online classroom is to 
the traditional classroom, the more the results will emulate one 
another. Therefore, the results of face-to-face contact in a tradi- 
tional classroom as compared to face-to-face contact via a form 
of technology should result in similar outcomes. If technology is 
used appropriately, the online experience can be as rich as the 
traditional classroom (Brower, 2003). According to Trier (1996) 
"interactive video versus videotape versus 'live' instructor has little 
effect on student achievement as long as the technology used to 
deliver the content is appropriate and all participants have access 
to the same technology" (para. 3). 

In a study conducted by Hrastinski (2008), asynchronous and 
synchronous online learners were interviewed and a compari- 
son was made of their opinions about the type of learning they 
received. An analysis was conducted on their perceptions of com- 
munication and the type of education they received. 

The results of the study revealed that synchronous learners 
felt more motivated and aroused due to real-time conversation 
because it was similar to face-to-face contact. Whereas asyn- 
chronous learners believed they could reflect and cognitively 
process information more due to the lack of verbal and face- 
to-face interaction. Both groups thought their learning could 
be enriched and more effective if both types of e-learning were 
blended together. 

Two hypotheses are in play concerning the impact of 
online learning on the student. The two hypotheses are Media 
Naturalness and Media Richness. Kock's (2005) hypothesis about 
Media Naturalness states that decreased face-to-face contact in 
learning increases cognitive ability.The Media Richness hypothesis 
postulates that humans prefer face-to-face contact that involves 
communication and technologies that deliver face-to-face con- 
tact, or as close as possible; this contact proves more effective 
(Daft & Lengle, 1 986) A large number of studies exist that support 
both hypotheses. This leaves room forfuture studiesto investigate 
e-learning that incorporates the use of technology that uses audio 
and video to bring in an enhanced form of human interaction in 
asynchronous learning. 
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Asynchronous Online Learning Technology 
Audio 

The use of audio in asynchronous classes can establish a car- 
ing environment and assist those who are auditory learners. Using 
various forms of audio software in the asynchronous classroom 
to engage learners, one can discover many positive outcomes. 
Software such as Jing and PowerPoint allows instructors to pre- 
record, save, and post those files to the online class or send them 
individually to students. 

Jing software is owned by TechSmith (201 1 ). The software has 
a wide variety of uses, including screen sharing and audio record- 
ing. Jing software is compatible with both Mac and Windows and 
can be downloaded in minutes. TechSmith (2011) offers a variety 
of packages available for sale with enhanced services like more 
audio recording time. The free downloaded version allows users 
to prerecord and capture a screen shot for up to five minutes. 

Jing software allows instructors to provide weekly audio feed- 
back to individual students, assisting them with both positive and 
constructive feedback. Using Jing or other audio software, along 
with the written comments in an assignment, allows a personal- 
ized touch. Sometimes written feedback can be perceived as harsh. 
Jing allows the instructor to connect with the student, personalize 
the feedback, and add that extra human element through verbal 
contact. Students enjoy listening to the feedback and find that 
the audio creates a connection with the instructor. The instruc- 
tor becomes an actual person and not just one that sends weekly 
written feedback and posts grades. 

Jing software also can be used to provide mini-lectures to stu- 
dents. A prerecorded lecture of five minutes or less can be used 
to highlight the assignments for the week, clarify information, 
and answer common questions students may have. A file can be 
attached in the announcement and made instantly available to all 
students. 

Jing software is easy to learn due to the user-friendly icons. 
However, if some students find it difficult to learn, the instructor 
may want to post directions in the classroom. 
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Microsoft PowerPoint has a feature that allows sound to be 
embedded in a presentation. This feature allows an instructor to 
embed a story in a presentation that represents the material or 
can be used as an instructor's biography. Exhibit 1 is an example 
of how one slide with several pictures and sound can tell a story. 
In an online class, students can click on the sound button and hear 
the instructor speak. 



Exhibit 1 

The addition of sound to a PowerPoint slide is easy. A sound 
file can be created, saved, and attached in multiple presentations 
within minutes.. One can be creative and use this feature in multi- 
ple ways to build a dynamic classroom. 

Animoto (2010) is a web application that allows the user to 
make videos using photographs and music. A free basic applica- 
tion version can be downloaded that allows the user to create a 
thirty-second video. This is an ideal application to use for biog- 
raphies. The user uploads photographs, adds text, selects a back- 
ground and music, and then sends it to Animoto (2010) to create 
the video. In a matter of minutes, an outstanding video is created 
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and can be instantly exported to YouTube, Facebook, a personal 
website, or the online course. This is a simple tool used for creat- 
ing dynamic lectures with all types of media. Assignments can be 
given that allow students to use Animoto (201 0) as a substitute to 
PowerPoint. This technology has allowed the quality of presenta- 
tions to reach new heights. 


Live Video 

The use of video in the asynchronous world can add a new 
dimension to the classroom. Technologies such as Skype and 
WebCam Central can present an interactive approach. WebCam 
allows a user to prerecord video messages and attach those mes- 
sages as a video file in the classroom. This has been found to be a 
useful tool to replace written lectures; instructors can record their 
lectures and attach them to the classroom to be viewed at the stu- 
dent's convenience. 

Skype is a software application that can be downloaded for no 
charge and used to make free video calls and to send instant mes- 
sages to other Skype users (Skype, 2010). Additional features are 
available, such as the group video calling feature that allows mul- 
tiple video calls to be merged together, much like a conference 
call. An instructor can use Skype to hold office hours and inter- 
act with students who are Skype users. If several students have 
the Skype group video calling feature, they can work on group 
projects together. Skype allows the asynchronous online world to 
enjoy virtual face-to-face, real-time contact. 


Future Research 

Opportunity exists for additional research to be conducted 
in the area of asynchronous learning. A review of the literature 
reveals that limited studies exist on the impact of technology 
in asynchronous learning. Both qualitative and quantitative 
analysis should be conducted in asynchronous online classes to 
support the levels of student satisfaction associated with each. 
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Surveying students in asynchronous classes and gathering data 
that identifies effective technological methods will be helpful in 
this process. Research could also be conducted to analyze the 
extent to which technology-enhanced learning has created a 
social, caring environment that contributes to a student's learn- 
ing experience. This information would contribute additional 
support for proven practices that work in the asynchronous 
online world. 


Conclusion 

The use of technology in the asynchronous world can enhance 
the learning experience. A variety of technologies exist that can 
be used to create an interactive personal classroom. Several 
options exist for sharing audio and video to enhance adult learn- 
ing in online modalities. Further studies are needed to identify the 
optimal ways that these technologies, as well as other emergent 
trends, can be used to further authentic student learning. 
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Abstract 

Multimedia technologies are becoming more common in 
online education, and student response to materials presented 
in ways other than text is overwhelmingly positive. Multimedia 
presentations using synchronized audio, video, and slides can 
be quickly and easily created for a variety of uses, including 
introducing courses, explaining difficult concepts, and including 
supplemental material. Targeting these short (three-five minute) 
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presentations to a single problem or example maximizes view- 
ership while also effectively supplementing or clarifying course 
material. Software packages to create and publish these presen- 
tations are discussed along with specific examples of targeted 
presentations. 


Introduction and Background 

The online learning environment offers the well-documented 
advantage of flexibility in both time and space (El Mansour & 
Mupinga, 2007; Hurt, 2008; Nagel & Kotze, 2010). This flexibility 
allows students to take classes while balancing the demands of 
work, family, and other concerns. However, several disadvantages 
have also been shown to accompany online learning, including 
1) lack of face-to-face contact (Hurt, 2008); 2) asynchronous com- 
munication (El Mansour, & Mupinga, 2007); 3) student difficulties 
interpreting an instructor's intent through written communica- 
tion (Dykman & Davis, 2008); and 4) technology compatibility 
issues (Hurt, 2008). These disadvantages are inherent aspects of 
the online environment in general and will therefore never be 
eliminated entirely. They can, however, be mitigated by moving 
beyond what Nagel (2010) calls the "paper-behind-glass" style of 
online learning. This can be accomplished through the incorpora- 
tion of targeted video presentations. 

The use of multimedia technologies in both in-person and 
through online learning has also been well documented in 
the educational literature, with overwhelmingly positive stu- 
dent perceptions of lecture-based videos (Copley, 2007; Evans, 
2008; Huntsberger & Stavitsky, 2007). To quantify the positive 
response to podcast videos in an in-person classroom environ- 
ment, Dupagne, Millett, & Grinfeder (2009) determined that over 
73 percent of students who viewed video podcasts of classroom 
lectures found them to be very helpful; 88 percent said that includ- 
ing the videos was a good idea; and 76 percent said that watch- 
ing the videos was enjoyable. However, among the 261 students 
in the Dupagne, Millett, & Grinfeder (2009) study, only 41 percent 
on average viewed each video that was available and only 5 per- 
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cent viewed all twelve videos that were available. Among the stu- 
dents who didn't watch the videos, 28 percent said that the videos 
were simply repeating lecture material, 1 8 percent said they didn't 
have enough time, and 1 0 percent had technology problems that 
didn't allow them to view the video. 

Student response to podcast videos is even more positive in 
the online learning environment than it is in the traditional class- 
room (Murphy, 2000; Palmer, 2007). In a comparative study of on- 
campus and online course delivery, Palmer (2007) reports that 
80 percent of students in the online course who watched supple- 
mental videos found them to be useful, compared to 64 percent in 
the on-campus course. Furthermore, the number of students who 
viewed the videos in the online class was 90 percent compared to 
less than 50 percent in the on-campus course. 

Online presentations with synchronized audio, video, and 
slides can be utilized as a method for alleviating the disadvan- 
tages associated with online learning while maximizing student 
viewership through targeting the presentations to specific prob- 
lem-solving situations and minimizing technical difficulties. 


Targeted Presentations with Synchronized Audio, 
Video, and Slides 


Software Options 

Several types of online presentations are common: audio 
only; voice-over slides; screen capture with audio; video with 
audio; and synchronized audio, video, and slides (Lawlor & 
Donnelly, 2010). It is reported in the literature that student atti- 
tudes toward any type of multimedia presentation in online 
learning are positive (Copley, 2007; Dupagne, 2009; Evans, 2008; 
Griffen, Mitchell, & Thompson, 2009; Huntsberger & Stavitsky, 
2007). These studies, however, were all conducted in online or 
mixed-mode classes at institutions that are primarily classroom 
based and where instructors teach primarily in a traditional 
classroom setting with significant face-to-face interaction time. 
The unique nature of the fully online learning environment is 
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that the instructor is often "faceless" to the students. To simulate 
the face-to-face learning experience, only presentation meth- 
ods that included video of the instructor were evaluated in this 
work. The use of audio and video alone was excluded from con- 
sideration as it provided little more than a "spoken e-mail"to the 
students. 

Several commercially available software packages are 
available at the time of publication that allow for the syn- 
chronization of audio, video, and slides, including Microsoft 
Producer for PowerPoint (2007), Momindum Studio (version 
1.2.1, 2008), iPresent Presio (version 1.5, 2010), and Camtasia 
Studio (version 7.1, 2010). These programs accomplish the 
same task, but each has its own strengths and weaknesses as 
summarized in Table 1 . All software was evaluated on a PC run- 
ning the Microsoft Windows 7 operating system (Professional 
version, 2009). 

Microsoft Producer for PowerPoint is extremely 
user-friendly and supports slide animations, but browser 
incompatibility issues and long load times (> 25 percent of 
the presentation length) make it difficult for many students 
to access and view presentations. Momindum Studio creates 
excellent presentations, but its user interface is not straight- 
forward and several errors and bugs were experienced during 
testing. Camtasia Studio is the most complete and polished 
software package tested, with far more capabilities and 
options than the other programs, and it can produce presen- 
tations of extremely high quality. Navigating through all of 
these options, however, greatly increases the time it takes to 
create and publish a presentation. iPresent Presio produces 
high quality presentations with a professional look, is easy to 
use, and produces presentations with extremely fast (< 1 per- 
cent of the presentation length) load times. 

It is worth noting, however, that software is frequently updated 
and that newer versions of these software packages could be sig- 
nificantly different from the description given here. Any instructor 
wishing to incorporate the methodologies presented in this chap- 
ter should carefully evaluate the available software options. 
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Software 

Package 

Strengths 

Weaknesses 

Microsoft 

Producer 

For 

PowerPoint 

Simplicity, ease of use 
Excellent user interface 
Compatible with slide 
animations 

Incompatible with 
browsers other than 
Internet Explorer 
Long presentation 
load times 

Momindum 

Studio 

Compatible with all 
browsers 

Fast presentation load 
times 

Difficult to use 
Incompatible with 
slide animations 

Camtasia 

Studio 

Many options and uses 
Compatible with all 
browsers 

Fast presentation load 
times 

Professional looking 
presentations 

Requires skilled user 
Lengthy process to 
create and publish 
presentations 

iPresent 

Presio 

Simplicity, ease of use 
Compatible with all 
browsers 

Fast presentation load 
times 

Professional looking 
presentations 

Incompatible with 
slide animations 


Table 1 . Summary of the strengths and weaknesses of software to 
synchronize audio, video, and slides. 

Creation of presentations in iPresent Presio is a simple proc- 
ess, with step-by-step guidance in a logical order. The presenter 
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must first create the slides to be presented in Microsoft 
PowerPoint and then import the PowerPoint file into iPresent. 
Video recording can be done with a webcam directly in iPres- 
ent Presio or recorded with any device capable of downloading 
the video to a computer (most digital cameras and camcorders) 
to be subsequently imported into the iPresent software. The 
presenter then synchronizes the slides to the video by watch- 
ing the video and clicking on the screen to advance the slides 
at the appropriate time in the video. The presentation is then 
ready to be published to the web via an FTP server. The entire 
process for a five-minute video takes about an hour, although 
the bulk of that time is spent planning and creating succinct 
and meaningful slides. A screenshot of the final presentation 
can be seen in Figure 1. 


Presentation Philosophy 

While the creation of lecture-length presentations is cer- 
tainly possible, literature shows that fewer than half of students 
watch them (Dupagne, 2009) and that a text-based method is 
still the best way to deliver most course materials (Berns, 2005). 
It is accepted in the literature (Berns, 2005; Buckley & Smith, 
2008; Case & Flino, 201 0; Young, 2008) that short videos (three- 
five minutes in length) targeted at a certain problem or specific 
topic are an effective method to supplement and clarify course 
material. 

A specific example illustrates this philosophy. A homework 
assignment in a managerial finance course included a problem 
from a section that teaches a multitude of financing formulas and 
financial ratios. This specific problem, however, is solved through 
simple arithmetic, and students were struggling with trying to fit 
the question into one of the chapter's formulas. After seeing the 
students' frustration with the problem on the course discussion 
board, a presentation was quickly produced to help walk the stu- 
dents through the problem and alleviate their frustrations with it 
(see www.keithfoe.com/p6-4a/ for the presentation). Seeing and 
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hearing the instructor in this type of targeted presentation allows 
students to easily infer from the instructor's body language and 
tone that the difficulties they've been having are understandable, 
and that they can easily solve the problem once they get started 
correctly. 

Another example of the use of targeted presentations is 
as a course introduction at the beginning of each quarter (see 
http://www.keithfoe.com/Welcome/). These give the instructor 
a face and a voice from the very beginning of the course and 
set up a feeling of connection between the instructor and the 
student that is often absent in online education (El Mansour & 
Mupinga, 2007). The introductory presentation is also an excel- 
lent opportunity to cover the course policies, procedures, and 
expectations. 

Other targeted presentations have been produced to explain 
difficult concepts in the course textbook, to expand upon inad- 
equately covered material, to add relevant material that isn't 
covered in the text, and to provide hints for topics that will be on 
upcoming exams. 


Student Feedback 

Exclusively positive student feedback, both direct and indirect, 
has been received in response to the use of synchronized audio, 
video, and slide presentations in this author's online courses. 
Direct comments from students include 

"The video instructions were a memorable and clever 
touch." 

"The videos were great! Would love to see more of those in 
my courses." 

"I really value the video tutorials." 

"The videos were very helpful and well timed." 

"The introduction video was a great help in getting started. 
Every course should have one!" 
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Conclusion 


The use of targeted presentations with synchronized audio, 
video, and slides has the ability to mitigate many of the disad- 
vantages associated with the online learning environment. The 
presentations allow for the simulation of face-to-face contact, 
while audio along with video provides for more insight into an 
instructor's intent than simple text can provide. El Mansour points 
out that asynchronous communication in online classes "tends 
to remove any feelings of connection between the student and 
instructor" (2007). Though the videos are still communicated to 
students in an asynchronous fashion, the inclusion of audio and 
video in the presentations restores much of this perceived con- 
nection. Finally, though technology and compatibility issues may 
never be completely removed from the online learning environ- 
ment, an evaluation of software to create the presentations has 
been performed to minimize these issues and maximize compat- 
ibility across multiple computer platforms. 



Figure 1. Screenshot of a published presentation in iPresent Presio. 
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Abstract 

As leaders of learning institutions seek to shift courses and 
programs to hybrid and online delivery formats, they need to care- 
fully consider the benefits and challenges of implementing these 
options. This chapter offers proven practices and lessons learned 
from program leaders at a university which has long used online 
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and hybrid modes of instruction. The experiences of these pro- 
gram leaders, faculty, and students reinforce the growing research 
on the many benefits of online and hybrid delivery. Taking steps 
to establish organizational readiness, implement change manage- 
ment principles, and proactively overcome faculty and student 
resistance will increase the chances of successful implementation. 


Introduction 

Many researchers have engaged in controversial discussions 
on the philosophical approaches to learning in online and hybrid 
formats. Debates continue on the effectiveness, benefits, and 
limitations of online and hybrid delivery, and faculty and students 
continue to challenge curricular approaches in these formats. 

Historically, curriculum design in all delivery modes has fol- 
lowed a pedagogical, or teacher-centered, framework (Honigsfeld 
& Dunn, 2006). Since the late 1970s, the leaders of some nontra- 
ditional institutions have shifted the curriculum design to reflect 
the classic works of Knowles (1980) on the needs of adult learn- 
ers through student-centered learning, or andragogy (Domask, 
2007). As access to technology has increased, curriculum design 
discussions have evolved to include ways to enhance the online 
experience by offering multiple pathways to obtain content and 
feedback (Mupinga, Nora, & Yaw, 2006). 

In 2003, 34 percent of institutions of higher education in 
the United States had complete online degree programs (Allen 
& Seaman, 2005). Some schools have online programs with the 
same requirements, classes, and teachers as their traditional pro- 
grams. The alternative is attractive for many students, including 
the minimally tapped market of students who have little time but 
have the funds, as online programs typically cost more than tradi- 
tional classroom programs (Endres, Chowdhury, Frye, & Hurtubis, 
2009). Curriculum developers in online and hybrid programs need 
to be aware of the benefits and challenges that come with dis- 
tance learning and should become familiar with strategies that 
have historically been successful in overcoming the challenges. 
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Hybrid and Online Delivery 
Benefits of Hybrid and Online Delivery 

Hannon (2009) discussed several benefits to online courses, 
including asynchronous components for students in multiple 
time zones, the enhancement of student learning through online 
discussions, and online access to course materials. After evaluat- 
ing research on the topic, Appana (2008) noted the main bene- 
fits of online learning include "new markets, economic benefits, 
international partnerships, reduced time to market, educational 
benefits, anonymity, student interaction and satisfaction, growth 
in faculty learning curve, and 'rich' feedback and evaluation" (p. 
7). Nontraditional learners have reiterated what Solnik (2007) and 
Kiriakidis (2008) found: they appreciate the flexibility of being able 
to access class anytime; they benefit from collaborating with their 
peers around the world; and they enjoy having the opportunity to 
share best practices and experiences. 

Online and hybrid programs have been shown to promote 
learning effectiveness when online learning is blended with local 
experiences. This approach accommodates diverse student popu- 
lations and learning styles and allows theory and practice to be 
combined with locally relevant issues providing real-world learn- 
ing experiences (Moloney, Hickey, Bergin, Boccia, & Polley, 2007). 
As an example, at City University of Seattle (CityU), courses and 
programs are taught at multiple campuses around the world. With 
online and hybrid course offerings, students are able to choose 
the delivery mode most compatible with their learning prefer- 
ences and learn from instructors located in other countries. Many 
CityU students appreciate collaborating with students and faculty 
members who bring international perspectives from across bor- 
ders. Students can choose to travel to other countries to engage 
in international learning or learn online from geographically dis- 
persed instructors who bring real-world, international experiences 
to the online classroom. 

Lim, Morris, and Kupritz (2007) compared hybrid-learning 
models with online-only models and found several benefits of 
hybrid learning: lower instructional difficulty level, lower perceived 
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workload, higher perceived support, and higher learner satisfac- 
tion. Durrington, Berryhill, and Swafford (2006) demonstrated 
that hybrid and online learning could be as effective as traditional 
classroom instruction when the technologies are appropriate for 
the instruction, when instructors provide timely feedback to stu- 
dents, and when levels of student interactivity are high. Tanner, 
Noser, and Totaro (2009) conducted a study that indicated that 
students in online courses might achieve even better results than 
their classroom-based counterparts. 

From an instructor or program manager's perspective, the fol- 
lowing benefits of offering courses in online or blended formats 
have been documented: (a) improved faculty support, (b) effec- 
tive delivery of student assistance, (c) increased ability to share 
electronic course materials, (d) greater sharing of faculty work- 
load, (e) promotion of virtual learning communities, (f) increased 
facilitation of student feedback, and (g) more effective program 
management (Tang & Byrne, 2007). 

Many Cityll program managers find that they are able to better 
manage their online and hybrid programs and courses by having 
ready access to the online classroom experiences. Using perform- 
ance dashboards offered through CityU's learning management 
system, program managers are alerted to potential concerns by 
reviewing how often instructors are present in the online class- 
room, how responsive they are in the discussion forums, and even 
how well they are doing in providing rich, formative feedback 
designed to help students improve their work. Also through the 
learning management system and other conferencing options, 
CityU program managers are able to conduct interactive sessions 
among instructors teaching similar courses to share ideas and best 
practices, and continue to improve the courses and programs. 


Challenges of Hybrid and Online Delivery 

Owen and Allardice (2008) acknowledged the following limi- 
tations with implementing hybrid and online delivery formats: (a) 
a lack of expertise at management level, (b) the presence of few 
champions in senior management, and (c) a lack of management 
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and faculty buy-in. Other limitations include (d) a failure to bridge 
the gap between pedagogic design and technology at a college 
level, (e) a lack of relevant training, (f) a lack of policies based on 
needs analysis and field research, and (g) a resistance to changing 
paradigms. 

Leaders face many ofthese challenges in implementing online 
and hybrid programs. Strong advocacy and support provided 
by senior management in shifting to online and hybrid delivery 
allows program leaders who were early adopters to begin inte- 
grating technology into their programs and designing course 
content in online modalities. Gaining insight from lessons learned, 
leaders can begin policy discussions, implement change manage- 
ment principles, and provide supplemental faculty development 
workshops to provide needed support to make the institutional 
shift to online and hybrid learning models. 

Appana (2008) articulated several potential limitations found 
in online learning, including the need for startup funding, ade- 
quate time, organizational preparedness, student readiness, dif- 
fering stages of team development, crisis management, faculty 
learning curve, members with limited language skills, technical 
support, team effort, synchronous- or asynchronous-classroom 
contexts, costs, accessibility to course materials, delayed feed- 
back, and evaluation and assessment. 

Leaders at CityU took steps to prepare the organization for online 
and hybrid delivery. The selection of the learning management sys- 
tem came only after conducting a comprehensive cost-benefit anal- 
ysis of multiple options. A team was established to support the use 
of the learning management system and ensure adequate faculty 
and student preparation. Ongoing professional development work- 
shops have been offered to equip faculty with basic and advanced 
skills in using the system, in addition to learning and sharing strate- 
gies for effectively teaching through the online platform. 


Implementing Hybrid and Online Programs 

According to Li and Lui (2005), designing the online experi- 
ence for students by integrating technology can take many forms, 
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from simply providing an online resource for content and course 
materials to providing a space for students to display their best 
work. Garrison and Cleveland-lnnes (2005) encouraged develop- 
ers to integrate technology to promote higher learning by ensur- 
ing that learners' needs are addressed and motivating learners to 
invest themselves and spend time on their work. The authors also 
recommended challenging learners to reflect on their own learn- 
ing, become aware of why they do what they do, and to engage 
with content in multiple contexts. 

Amrein-Beardsley, Foulger, and Toth (2007) noted that adult 
learners value the following characteristics in the hybrid courses: (a) 
guidance through course announcements, course information docu- 
ments, and information on specific assignments; (b) some degree of 
individualization, self-direction, variety, and a learning community; 
(c) two-way communication, including feedback and confirmation; 
and (d) learning outcomes that allow for self-direction based on real- 
world needs. Cityll program leaders and course managers strive to 
ensure consistency in the student experience by providing them 
with course information in just-in-time formats. Learning communi- 
ties are offered through team work and discussions, and students are 
encouraged to take ownership of their learning by making the assess- 
ments relevant and meaningful to their current and future work. 

At Cityll, faculty members are reflective practitioners, actively 
working in the fields in which they teach. Online and hybrid deliv- 
ery modes provide many options for engaging with learners and 
promoting higher learning through discussion boards, integration 
of videos and podcasts, and using wikis and blogs to collaborate 
and foster collective intellectual inquiry. Students benefit from 
multiple ways of learning through technology in addition to gain- 
ing insights from the diverse perspectives of their peers who are 
geographically dispersed. 


Overcoming Resistance 

Online interaction should help students reach higher learning, 
which can include looking at content in a new way, addressing 
learners' needs, motivating learners to spend time, challenging 
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learners to understand their own learning, and framing under- 
standing in multiple contexts (Garrison & Cleveland-lnnes, 2005). 
The goal of program developers and faculty should be to ensure 
that high-level learning takes place, regardless of the delivery 
mode. Moser (2007) noted, "If blended learning is to be success- 
fully integrated, a bottom-up approach informed by socio-cultural 
principles is essential, whereby faculty feel ownership in the deci- 
sion-making and development process" (p. 68). 

The following seven strategies are recommended for gain- 
ing faculty buy-in for distance learning initiatives: (a) empower 
departments to accept more responsibility for distance learning, 
(b) provide research and information for faculty about the benefits 
of hybrid and online delivery, and (c) encourage faculty to start 
small and begin incorporating technology into their classrooms. 
Institutions are encouraged to (d) provide incentives for faculty who 
integrate technology into their classrooms, (e) improve training and 
instructional support for these initiatives, (f) build a stronger dis- 
tance education faculty community through virtual faculty lounges 
and other forums, and (g) encourage scholarship and research on 
hybrid and online learning (Seven Strategies, 2004). 

Cityll leaders have struggled to manage the challenges faced 
with moving to online and hybrid delivery options. Program man- 
agers took ownership of their programs and conducted market 
analyses to determine the best time to move to online and hybrid 
options and meet the changing needs of their students. Faculty 
members were encouraged to start integrating technology in 
small ways, and these technology options have expanded over 
time. Faculty development options were provided for faculty who 
desired to learn more about integrating technology and how to 
improve their online presence. Ongoing support for research and 
scholarship continues to surface new ideas and opportunities to 
share best practices. 


Overcoming Faculty Resistance 

Many faculty members are resistant to integrating online course- 
work into their programs and have voiced concerns that academic 
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quality will diminish. Educational scholars who believe that face-to- 
face interaction is required for adults to learn echo these concerns. 
Muilenburg and Berge (2005) believed that online learning is imper- 
sonal and more beneficial to educational institutions than to students. 
Gorski (2004) noted, "Effective teaching and learning emerge from 
strong pedagogy, high levels of expectations for all students, and 
a classroom approach that centers and empowers those students, 
not any particular technology or medium" (p. 37). Gorski continued, 
"The Internet can contribute to effective and progressive teaching 
and learning" (p. 37), but noted that online education should not 
be a total replacement of the human teacher. Hannon (2009) noted 
that these are common concerns that faculty can overcome through 
gaining comfort with technology and by sharing best practices. 

For the successful implementation of online and hybrid pro- 
grams, faculty development and support systems need to be in 
place for the instructors. Wang (2007) recommended developing 
facilitators who can enhance online learning through expertise in 
content, online social process, structure management, and tech- 
nical modeling. In each of the roles, faculty need to develop new 
strategies, have opportunities to share best practices, and obtain 
support from experts in the field. 

Cityll continues to expand its faculty development offerings 
to support faculty in their efforts to teach their subject matter in 
online and hybrid delivery modes. In-person, hybrid, and online 
workshops are offered each year — and sometimes twice a year — 
to provide opportunities for faculty members to learn new skills 
and share ideas with their colleagues. Exemplar models have been 
evaluated and selected by peer-review teams, and best practices 
have been disseminated among program leaders and course 
developers. Over time more faculty members have become com- 
fortable with technology options and have opted to teach in 
online and hybrid delivery modes. 


Overcoming Student Resistance 

Online courses are not for everyone. Solnick (2007) recognized 
the following drawbacks to online learning: conversation does not 
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flow as freely online; students can feel anxious when they do not 
receive immediate feedback; and technology challenges can frus- 
trate and discourage students from persevering. Mupinga et al. 
(2006) discussed several sources of negative affective responses, 
including (a) students' familiarity with the learning environment, 

(b) students'skills and confidence with computer technology, and 

(c) students' preferred learning styles. O'Neil and Fisher (2008) rein- 
forced that online learning works well for learners who are com- 
fortable using technology and are independent, well organized, 
and disciplined. If a learner is not organized or disciplined, needs 
constant instructor reassurance, or craves face-to-face interaction, 
online learning might not be the best choice. 

Cityll advisors are equipped with information on how to eval- 
uate students' motives, learning styles, commitment to interacting 
with others, and computer competence to help them make the 
best decisions about taking online courses (O'Neil & Fisher, 2008). 
Initially many learners choose online learning for the freedom 
afforded in asynchronous environments, although more learners 
are choosing online models of learning as their primary learning 
environment (Stein, Wanstreet, Calvin, Overtoom, & Wheaton, 
2005). Some students are advised to start with hybrid course offer- 
ings until they become more comfortable with technology, while 
other students are advised to take courses fully online. These rec- 
ommendations are made only after careful evaluation of each stu- 
dent's needs and abilities. 

Sufficient student support is necessary in the online environ- 
ment. Although the operational structure of hybrid and online 
programs is more important than the technical expertise of the 
student (Stein et al., 2005), learner satisfaction is often the primary 
motivator for online learning (Dennen, Darabi, & Smith, 2007). 
Students need to feel supported in their learning experience 
through faculty and peer interaction, technology support, and 
regular constructive feedback. 

Gould (2006) encouraged faculty to use the following seven 
strategies to improve student satisfaction in online courses: (a) 
post the course syllabus online, (b) administer a learning styles 
inventory, (c) explain the importance of group work, (d) use team 
contracts for team collaboration, (e) use various assessments and 
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learning activities, (f) be flexible, and (g) provide frequent inter- 
action. Shepherd, Alpert, and Koeller (2007) further suggested 
that faculty establish a tone of excellence, treat each student as 
an individual, and add emotion through descriptive, positive lan- 
guage. At Cityll, faculty members are encouraged to apply these 
best practices and are evaluated on these criteria, in addition to 
many others. 


Future Research Directions 

Learners in well-designed online and hybrid programs with 
appropriate levels of interaction and feedback and adequate fac- 
ulty and student support can achieve the same outcomes and 
learning goals as those learning in the classroom face-to-face 
(Durrington, Berryhill, & Swafford, 2006). Yet the research does 
not clearly indicate which curriculum design practices in online 
and hybrid formats best achieve the outcomes and learning goals. 
Martell (2007) revealed that many schools are lagging in the use 
of appropriate assessment strategies and are struggling to use 
assessment data to continue to improve programs. Martell recom- 
mended that when assessing the quality of business curricula, pro- 
gram managers seek the answers to the following four questions: 
(a) what are their learning goals, (b) how and where did they assess 
these learning goals, (c) what did they find out from the results, 
and (d) what are they going to change? The results could reveal 
curriculum design strategies that are successful and those that are 
not. Future research could be conducted using assessment data to 
determine which curriculum design practices in online and hybrid 
formats best achieve the outcomes and learning goals. 


Conclusion 

Taking steps to establish organizational readiness, implement 
change management principles, and proactively overcoming fac- 
ulty and student resistance will increase the chances of successful 
implementation. 
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Cityll program leaders and faculty have learned many lessons 
by moving programs and courses into online and hybrid delivery 
formats. There are many challenges that need to be considered 
and overcome to be successful in implementing these formats. 
However, the experience of Cityll program leaders, faculty, and 
students reinforces the growing research on the many benefits of 
online and hybrid delivery. 
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Abstract 

An instructor's role in motivating students may be more impor- 
tant in online than in any other format of classes. Online classes 
can still be viewed as isolating for students who have to learn on 
their own and present their knowledge through participation in 
various activities on the discussion board. Students do not always 
have enough self-motivation to contribute consistently and 
thoughtfully in activities. Thus, involving students in collaboration 
seems to be one of the more perplexing tasks with which instruc- 
tors have to deal. Even so, several proven approaches are available 
for encouraging students to participate in online class activities. 
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Introduction 


Participation in online activities can easily be imposed upon 
students through curriculum design. Engagement in class activi- 
ties could be simply included as one of required and graded 
assessments, and students may view it as more or less important 
depending on the percentage of their final grade for that course. 
This approach, while successful in driving students to participate, 
most likely will result in students' minimal engagement in discus- 
sions or online activities. Additionally, the quality of contribution 
may not be as high as it could be if instructors were to use other, 
more positive methods of motivating and engaging students. 

Highly successful instructors do not rely on curriculum require- 
ments only to facilitate a quality class. They engage students in 
activities and are actively involved in the facilitation of discussions. 
They post interesting and complex questions, show other aspects 
of discussed topics, incorporate new ideas, provide real-life appli- 
cations, and share their own professional experiences in discus- 
sions as they work to create a supportive classroom environment. 


Background 

The impact of an instructor's presence on the dynamics of the 
class is a highly researched topic among those studying higher 
education. Mandernach, Gonzales, and Garret (2006) emphasize 
that the instructor's presence is central to the effectiveness of 
online learning. They point out that a delicate balance needs to 
be found in online classes, as too much interaction leads to stu- 
dent feelings of being overburdened, while too little interaction 
may cause isolation and feelings of not being heard. Mandernach, 
Dailey-Herbert, and Donnelli-Sallee (2007) add that in online 
courses students could only notice the presence of instructors 
when they visibly participated in discussions by submitting posts 
to the threaded discussions. This is also a reason why Burgess and 
Strong (2003) stress that "each online class must be a reliable and 
robust teacher-present environment, that is in effect, always in 
session throughout the term" (p. 2). 
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A supportive classroom environment is a broad term that 
describes various instructor behaviors. It includes friendly ice- 
breaking activities at the very beginning of the quarter when stu- 
dents introduce themselves to their classmates and learn about 
expectations in the class. In the online delivery format, those 
activities may also be conducted by posting a self-introduction 
with a photo or scavenger hunts that would make students search 
for details about their class. 

Creating a supportive classroom is not a new concept and is 
very important in any classroom setting. Vella (1994) described 
twelve principles of effective adult learning, including safety in 
the environment and process; respect for learners as subjects of 
their own learning; and teamwork or working in small groups. 
While she discussed these in the context of a traditional class- 
room, the online environment is not that different. In fact, creat- 
ing a supportive classroom may be viewed as even more critical in 
this format as students'online learning is still often viewed as very 
isolating and anonymous (Bambara, Harbour, Davies, & Athey, 
2009; Mclnnerney & Roberts, 2004). Therefore, creating a safe 
learning environment helps students overcome anxieties about 
online learning and learn to participate with no fear that they will 
be ignored, ridiculed, or exposed to others as negative examples. 
Through positive classroom experiences, students realize that 
instructors are available and will assist them in their learning. Such 
positive activities also include offering periodic summaries of 
what was already taught in the class, detailed feedback on student 
performance, and help for those students who need to improve. 
Finally, as pointed out by Heuer and King (2004), instructors can 
model student behavior by setting a positive example for collabo- 
ration and discussion participation. They also coach students, pro- 
viding them encouragement, support, motivation, and feedback. 
Highly engaged instructors, who are visibly present to students 
through posts and comments, observe similar behavior in their 
students who also actively participate in discussions, incorporate 
new ideas into their posts, and in general do not limit their pres- 
ence and contribution to mere fulfillment of basic requirements 
for engagement in course activities. 
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Quantity and quality of student interaction in online courses 
depends, however, not just on the active engagement of instruc- 
tors; it also depends on the quality of the instructor's engagement. 
Instructors cannot limit their interactions to scattered and short 
comments to students. Their role as facilitators starts with solic- 
iting complex and interesting problems or questions that com- 
pel students to use course concepts and to make references to 
concepts learned in previous courses or professional experience. 
Moreover, it is the instructor's role to move discussions to a further 
level by emphasizing the advantages and disadvantages of stu- 
dents'approaches and alternative viewpoints as well as the results 
and the importance of their standpoint. Simultaneously, instruc- 
tors facilitating online activities advocate clarity of response by 
persuading students to be elaborate in their posts. As Maor (2003) 
points out, online instructors need to be ready to intervene in the 
discussion when it stalls or goes offtrack and ensure that student 
postings are professional and scholarly and that they serve as 
experiences that connect the students to one another. 

Observations from courses taught at City University of Seattle 
appear to support the findings presented in the literature. Analysis 
of courses taught by twelve Division of Arts and Sciences instruc- 
tors showed that the level of student engagement depended sig- 
nificantly on the instructor's engagement. In all classes, most of 
the students began with a very positive attitude; they engaged 
and made an effort to participate in class activities. By the third 
week of the quarter, students started to show signs of differentiat- 
ing between highly engaging classes in which instructors did not 
rely on curricular requirements only and courses that were much 
less engaging where instructors merely expected students to fulfill 
minimum requirements for participation. In the latter the number 
of student posts started dropping from the first and second week 
highs. This trend continued until the very end of the quarter. 
Students typically posted only on two different days, and some 
submitted all posts on one day. None of the students exceeded 
the minimum required number of posts, and some of the students 
submitted less than the minimum required number of posts. In 
extreme cases students chose not to participate at all. Similarly, 
qualitative analysis of student posts in such classes showed that 
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student responses were very short, with no or very few connec- 
tions between concepts learned in the current session and those 
learned in previous sessions or previous courses; students did not 
make an effort to use materials other than textbook resources or 
real-life situations to illustrate or support their posts in the discus- 
sion. Overall, course quality seemed very low. 

At the same time, students in classes with active facilitation of 
discussion were very engaged. Most of the students posted more 
than the required number of times and typically a high number of 
posts continued throughout the entire quarter. Students posted 
on more than two days, and none of the students posted on one 
day. While the quality of the posts varied between classes and stu- 
dents, generally it was relatively high; in each class there was evi- 
dence of students connecting concepts from various sessions and 
classes as well as using various examples to support claims in the 
discussion. 


Proven Practices 

When City University of Seattle started offering online courses 
over a decade ago, no specific guidelines existed for student and 
instructor participation. Even though participation in online activ- 
ities, such as threaded discussions, was built into those courses 
as a graded assessment, it was not clear what it really meant in 
terms of timeline. In 2004 the first set of guidelines was created for 
Division of Arts and Sciences students. Those guidelines included 
clear expectations for timely submission of posts. More specifi- 
cally, a three-four rule was created. It required students to post 
their initial responses to an instructor's questions no later than the 
end of the third day of the weekly session and then to participate 
in student-to-student and student-to-instructor discussions dur- 
ing the remaining four days. That simple rule significantly changed 
the dynamic of the discussions. 

In 2006 the CityU Online Coordinating Committee (OCC) intro- 
duced a set of guidelines for all instructors and students. Those 
guidelines described the timelines for submission to threaded 
discussions, the number of posts required in the discussion (origi- 
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nal response and at least two posts in student-to-student discus- 
sion), and the quality of the discussion (using writing conventions, 
not limiting posts to short comments such as "good job"), and 
the response time to e-mails and inquiries, etc. Implementation 
of these guidelines increased the level of participation in many 
courses. For example, in the first psychology courses offered 
online, there were less than 100 posts per session in a class with 
12-16 students. This number increased to about 120 posts per 
week after the first set of guidelines was introduced and then 
jumped again to more than 150 posts after guidelines for online 
instructors and students were implemented. Currently, it is not 
unusual to see more than 200 posts each week in classes of similar 
size. 

Clearguidelinesforstudentshelpthem understand that online 
discussion does not happen on its own. At the same time, guide- 
lines for instructors help them realize that they need to be active 
as well as to model student behavior. Instructors who moved from 
message posting to engaging in discussions helped students to 
do the same. As a result students felt that they learned more from 
those instructors. This was reflected in student comments and 
evaluations. As noted before the evidence in the literature about 
online education is clear: it is instructors who shape the course 
and the student-to-student and student-to-instructor interac- 
tions. While there is no "one-size-fits-all" rule indicating the opti- 
mal level of interaction, students need to see active instructors, 
and instructors need to find a balance between encouragement 
and the activities, depending on the nature of their classes, group 
composition, etc. (Dennen, 2005). 

The required level of participation in online threaded discus- 
sions was just a small part of the success in increasing student 
engagement in course activities. As Dallimore, Hertenstein, and 
Platt (2004) note, non-voluntary participation is not an effective 
way to increase participation. It has to be accompanied by other 
practices to keep students interested in courses and course activi- 
ties as well as to help them feel safe to share. Cityll created a set 
of best practices in collaboration with the most successful instruc- 
tors who shared their ideas about teaching online. The perception 
of isolation, from other students as well as the instructor, is one 
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of the main student complaints about online courses (Bambara, 
Harbour, Davies, & Athey, 2009; Mclnnerney & Roberts, 2004). 
Therefore, all Cityll instructors are required to post their profiles 
in class shells so students know how to find them. While the pro- 
files in early online courses were very short and limited to con- 
tact information and office hours, most instructors now submit 
their photo and include personal information about themselves. 
Additionally, to make interaction in class more personal, many 
instructors require students to submit their photos as part of the 
introductory assignment. Similarly, instructors are strongly rec- 
ommended to greet all students in the course by replying to their 
introductory posts. These practices ease initial fears about a class 
and make students feel welcome and comfortable as seen by the 
number of posts in the introductory activity. 

While the quantity of interaction could be relatively easily pre- 
scribed by requirements built into the curriculum, it is much more 
difficult to define the quality of participation. One way to ensure 
quality is to create rubrics that specifically describe how activi- 
ties will be assessed. The OCC created a rubric that is used in all 
online courses. In addition to being graded for timeliness and the 
number of posts in the discussion, students are also graded based 
on the depth of their posts, their use of concepts from the course, 
and the way that they support them with evidence from the 
required textbook and additional sources. However, it is important 
to emphasize that even the best rubric will not prevent students 
from discussing unrelated issues, and, as Maor (2003) pointed 
out, instructors need to be ready to intervene in such situations. 
Additionally, as the literature suggests, instructors need to model 
professional discussions in which students learn from instructors 
and fellow students. Through questions and comments to stu- 
dent posts, instructors need to shape discussions that will help 
students learn course concepts. However, what is most important 
is that instructors need to make discussions relevant to students' 
experiences and other course activities (Dennen, 2005). The Cityll 
"practitioner/instructor" model seems to encourage that practice. 
In combination with questions based on case studies, vignettes, 
or current events, faculty add their practical experiences through- 
out the discussions and online activities whenever appropriate. 
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The best instructors are practitioners who regularly use their pro- 
fessional experience, share articles with students, and encourage 
them to do the same. Documentaries and news are often used as 
examples for the discussions in psychology and social sciences 
classes. The best instructors contribute significantly to the discus- 
sion, accounting for about 20-25 percent of the total number of 
posts each session. Students looking for a model of online behav- 
ior see their instructors engaged, asking questions, and making 
relevant connections between theory and practice. 

While in general this is a desired model, it is important to real- 
ize potential problems.The literature about online education cau- 
tions about overactive instructors who can be viewed as a threat 
to student learning. They can easily dominate discussions, which 
can prevent or discourage students from participating (Dennen, 
2005; Mandernach, Gonzales, & Garrett, 2006; Palloff & Pratt, 2001). 
Instructors need to find that right balance between being too 
absent and being too active. Moderation and balance are the keys 
to a successful class, and this balance may differ based on many 
factors, such as discipline, class (introductory vs. advanced) topic, 
group dynamics, etc. There is no magic number of posts that could 
be recommended for all instructors who are teaching online. To 
avoid bias and instructor-dominated discussion, some instructors 
choose not to participate in discussions until students post their 
original responses to session questions. They observe discussions 
at the beginning of the week and start posting their comments in 
the middle of the week, allowing students to freely express them- 
selves in their initial posts. Then through various questions, they 
show students different sides of the discussed issues. Finally, while 
it is recommended that instructors make relevant connections 
between theory and real-life examples, it is difficult at times to keep 
students focused on the course concepts. Instructors constantly 
need to observe discussions to make sure that real life examples 
and applications are simply used to illustrate or support discussed 
theories and concepts rather than allowing them to dominate the 
class objectives. Otherwise discussion might become useless or at 
times even uncomfortable for students to participate. 
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Future Research Directions 

There is a great need for future systematic research that would 
investigate ways to motivate online students to participate in 
class activities. Motivation is a very complex concept. Many vari- 
ables impact motivation, starting with intrinsic factors such as stu- 
dent motivation for taking courses, personal situations, personal- 
ity of the students, etc. and ending with extrinsic factors such as 
the personality of an instructor, group dynamics, the composition 
of the class, the type or level of the class (elective vs. required, 
introductory vs. advanced), or the relevance of topics discussed to 
students' experiences. It would be beneficial to conduct a longi- 
tudinal study of different groups of students to better understand 
the correlation of these factors with student motivation. 

Online learning can be very engaging and beneficial for stu- 
dents. In a supportive online classroom, less formal activities are 
seamlessly combined with formal and academic discussions while 
instructors find a delicate balance between being too active and 
too absent. 
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Abstract 

Effective classroom management is necessary to create a 
supportive learning environment where students can learn in a 
meaningful way, especially in an online environment. Research, 
education and training, consulting and online teaching experi- 
ence have all helped to develop techniques for an effective and 
supportive online classroom: communicate clearly and often; 
set expectations; offer constructive and timely feedback; build 
rapport; be present; respect, encourage, and motivate students; 
reach out to them; build community; and keep course content 
relevant. 
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Introduction 


"Effective classroom management is necessary to create 
a supportive learning environment and a supportive learning 
environment is essential if students' learning experiences are to 
be meaningful." (Curtis, 2008, p. 77). The keys to effective class- 
room management for a supportive online learning environment 
are clear communication and responsiveness from the instruc- 
tor. While students appreciate the convenience and flexibility of 
online learning, they also want to enjoy the benefits of an in-class 
experience. Much of the available literature emphasizes students 
interacting with the course content. However, in addition to the 
content of the course, students seem to want interaction with 
their fellow students and instructors. This social interaction is 
important, and instructors can emphasize and facilitate interac- 
tion. Without it, online learning can become merely a self-paced, 
individualized approach to learning. Effective coaching and man- 
agement by an online instructor facilitates collaborative problem 
solving amongst students. While there is little conclusive proof 
that interaction improves learning outcomes, it enriches the learn- 
ing experience by contributing to motivation and course comple- 
tion rates (Chalmers, 1999). 

Collison, Elbaum, Haavind, & Tinker (2003) described three 
roles for instructors in online courses: guide-on-the-side, instruc- 
tor/project leader, and group process facilitator. The "guide-on- 
the-side,"or coach approach, gives the instructor an opportunity to 
coach and assist students to engage in dialogue that allows them 
to be the prime influencers on the culture of the online classroom. 
Online instructors also act as project managers or team leaders 
within the course by being in control of the feedback and con- 
tent and by facilitating peer support. Collison etal. also encourage 
online instructors to facilitate process by "Leading introductory, 
community building activities, providing virtual 'hand-holding' 
to the 'digitally-challenged'" (Collison, et al, 2003, p. 49) as well as 
acknowledging the diversity of the participants. While students 
in online classes should be computer literate, often an instructor 
will find first-time online students getting used to the virtual class- 
room concept and not as computer literate as they could be, so 
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patience and encouragement are required to help these students 
make the transition to online learning. This role also includes facili- 
tating the discussions and communicating one-on-one with stu- 
dents via e-mail and telephone (Collison, et al, 2003). 


Best Practices for Supporting Online Classrooms 
Communicate Clearly and Often 

Experience shows that instructors should communicate clearly 
and often throughout the duration of an online course. The first 
communication should be a timely welcome letter from the instruc- 
tor to each student welcoming the student to the course. Even 
though one e-mail may be distributed to all, an individual e-mail 
to each student rather than a group e-mail helps to build rapport. 
This e-mail should be sent out a few days before the course start 
date, or at the very latest, early on the first day of the course. It ful- 
fills several purposes. First, it introduces the instructor to the stu- 
dents and welcomes them to the class. It also sets the tone for the 
course by including information that the instructor deems most 
important, such as pointing out important assignments, describ- 
ing how to succeed in the course, directing students to the syl- 
labus, and advising them about how to get started in the course. 
By sending the welcome letter as an e-mail, students receive the 
communication in their e-mail inboxes and are more likely to read 
it sooner than if it is posted in the course as an announcement. 
It also ensures that students who don't know how to access the 
course will get the information, and it should contain instructions 
about how to access the course and get started in order to help 
those who may not be clear about how to do that. Following is an 
example of the Getting Started section of a welcome e-mail: 

Now, let's get started: 

7. Access the course at [insert course URL]. 

2. Use your login information and select the [insert course name 
and number here]. 
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3. Please go to the discussion board by clicking on the Discussion 
Board tab on the left of your screen. Select the forum for the 
student introductory assignment, and write and post a brief 
description of your background and interests, your interna- 
tional business experience, something of interest about you, 
and your expectations from this course. 

4. When you see your classmates' introductions, please respond 
to them. 

5. Begin working on the Session 1 discussion forum. If you have 
any questions, post them in the Q&A discussion forum. 

Consistent communication reduces confusion. Instructors 
should post regularly to the course by making regular 
announcements and discussion posts. Approximately two 
announcements a week will build student confidence that the 
instructor is fully engaged in the course. The first announce- 
ment can welcome students to the session for that week and 
indicate the learning objectives and topic for discussion that 
will be covered, as well as reminding students aboutthe assign- 
ments that will be due. If the instructor's experience has been 
that students are unclear about certain aspects of the assign- 
ment, an e-mail giving tips about how to approach the assign- 
ment is appropriate. At the end of the week, the instructor also 
posts an announcement letting students know that discussion 
grades and/or assignment grades have been posted and sum- 
marizes the material covered in those previous discussions and 
assignments. 

An instructor learns from experience in teaching a spe- 
cific course how to improve communication and instructions 
by observing how students respond to instructions and what 
questions they ask. This observation will help to improve com- 
munication over time so that an instructor can provide clear 
instructions to students for all aspects of the course. This 
includes learning objectives, assignment instructions, discus- 
sion topics, grading rubrics, assignment and discussion feed- 
back, and announcements. In short, all communication must be 
clear and specific. 
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Set Clear Expectations 

Setting clear expectations at the outset of each online course 
helps students to be better prepared for the course. It is impor- 
tant to tell students what is expected from them. This can be 
accomplished through several tools in the course. First, the course 
learning objectives should be clearly described and listed, so that 
students know what they will be expected to achieve. Assignments 
should be designed to help students meet the course learning 
objectives. As the course progresses, an effective instructor man- 
ages the discussion board in the course to ensure that the learn- 
ing objectives are covered in the discussion. 

A syllabus for the course is a contract between student and 
instructor, clearly outlining the course learning objectives, assign- 
ments, course schedule, and grading expectations. Students 
should be instructed to review the syllabus early in the course 
and to ask questions to ensure that they understand the course 
requirements. Communication should be given that students are 
expected to print out the syllabus and course schedule and keep 
them handy so that they can refer to them as needed. Having the 
course schedule in a format that is easy to assimilate at a glance 
helps students to see the course requirements easily and also to 
keep on track of assignment due dates. 

At some schools curriculum guides and syllabi are prepared by 
the department and can be edited by instructors, so each instruc- 
tor is able to ensure that the syllabus and its included course sched- 
ule are posted in the course and easy to access. Other schools may 
provide more or less freedom to faculty in this area. 

For consistency in grading, experience has shown that hav- 
ing grading rubrics for all assignments helps to keep grading 
consistent. When these are included in the course, it is advisable 
to remind students about them when they are working on the 
assignments so that they keep them in mind as they prepare their 
assignments. This can be done by posting an announcement to 
refer students to the syllabus and grading rubrics or by posting 
the grading rubrics in the announcement. 

Students need to know and understand the expectations for 
participating in the discussion forums. Typically, discussion par- 
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ticipation should be evaluated with both qualitative and quanti- 
tative feedback. For students to be able to make their best con- 
tributions to the discussion, instructors should inform them what 
they need to do to earn full points for participating. The instruc- 
tor should inform them how frequently they should participate 
and should specify the approximate length and number of posts 
and type of content. Additionally, discussion participation should 
count toward the final grade to ensure that students actively par- 
ticipate to enhance their learning (Bender, 2003). 

Providing good communication and setting expectations also 
involves telling students what they can expect from the instruc- 
tor. This can be accomplished by including the information in the 
welcome e-mail or by posting a separate announcement that lets 
students know when the instructor is online, when grades will be 
returned, how the instructor will participate in the course, and 
how long it will take to respond to students'queries. 


Offer Constructive and Timely Feedback 

Effective online instructors offer constructive and timely feed- 
back by responding to student posts on the discussion board and 
student e-mails daily. Students should be advised that the instruc- 
tor will respond to e-mails within twenty-four hours. If they know 
that they may not get a response for twenty-four hours, they are 
more likely to be proactive in looking ahead to make sure that 
their questions are answered before they need the information 
to meet deadlines. Timely feedback has more impact while the 
content and participation are fresh in students' minds, so student 
participation in discussion boards should be graded within forty- 
eight hours of the end of the week. Longer assignments should 
be graded within the week that they are submitted. Each week, 
an announcement to students indicating when they can expect 
to receive their grades for the previous week's assignments keeps 
them informed and manages their expectations. 

The Center for the Enhancement of Learning and Teaching 
(October, 2008) reminds us that everyone likes to succeed, so it is 
important that feedback be positive and clear. One way to begin 
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feedback is to congratulate students for what they have done 
well. Tell the student what he or she did right before launching 
into what was not right. In fact, telling students how to improve is 
more positive than sharing what was wrong with the assignment. 
Students who did not do well on an assignment can be invited to 
contact the instructor during his/her office hours to discuss the 
feedback in person and receive extra help (Center for Enhancement 
of Learning & Teaching, 2008). A hypothetical example of positive 
feedback follows: 

"[Mary], you did a great job of describing what is meant by 
globalization. To strengthen your answer, you could have also 
included a description of the major forces that have driven 
globalization and a discussion of the changing nature of our 
economy." 

Students who read the grading rubrics will expect to be graded 
by them, so instructors should relate feedback to the rubrics. This 
can be accomplished by directly referencing the rubrics in student 
feedback by either including a table or grid with the rubrics and 
the assigned grade for each rubric or by referring to the rubrics in 
the comments. 

After an assignment or week's discussion participation is 
complete, summaries and samples can be posted for student 
review and exam preparation. For example, at the end of each 
week, module, or unit, it is helpful if the instructor posts a sum- 
mary of the content and the important points that relate to the 
learning objectives for that portion of the course. For assignments 
such as case studies or written assignments, a sample of a model 
or very good assignment can be posted for students to review. 
Experience has shown that it is helpful to post some accompany- 
ing comments to be clear about expectations.This avoids the con- 
fusion that can result in the case where more than one approach 
to the right answer is possible, such as with a case study. Posting a 
sample along with comments indicating that there were multiple 
correct approaches to an assignment will help expand students' 
perspectives. 
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Build Rapport 


All communications with students, from the welcome e-mail 
to assignment feedback, are opportunities to build rapport if done 
effectively. It is helpful to ensure that all communications are posi- 
tive, professional, clear, and friendly. The tone of communications 
must be professional to establish respect for the faculty member 
but also friendly and respectful to students. Using the student's 
name in e-mails and assignment feedback makes communication 
more friendly and personal even though an instructor may cut 
and paste some standard comments. For example, an instructor 
might develop and format some feedback about how to improve 
the bibliography for the assignment and insert that comment into 
several students' assignments, but it can be made personal by 
adding the student's name and/or assignment topic. For example, 

"[Tom], you have included a number of good references in 
your bibliography for your research on [starting a business in 
India], However, be sure to check your APA manual to put your 
citations into correct APA format, and also be sure to start 
your bibliography on a new page." 

A good way to build rapport with students is to contact them 
by e-mail or phone at regular intervals to ask them how they are 
doing or if they need any help. At the end of the first week, mid- 
way through the course, and again toward the end of the course 
are good times to be in touch with students. In an online course, 
it would be easy for students to conclude that the instructor does 
not care or isn't present if there is little or no contact. By phoning 
or e-mailing regularly to check in on students, they realize that the 
instructor is a real person who cares about their progress in the 
course. 

Posting regular announcements also helps to build rapport 
because it gives the impression to students that the instructor 
is anticipating their needs and questions. It makes a far better 
impression to post a timely announcement rather than the stu- 
dent having to post a question and wait twenty-four hours for an 
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answer when he/she could have been working on the assignment 
that generated the question. 

Use a friendly tone when communicating with students and 
use encouraging language. For example: 

Hi Brendan, 

Thank you for your e-mail with the questions about your 
grade for last week's case study. I understand that you're dis- 
appointed in your grade. I've reviewed your assignment again 
to make sure that I didn't miss anything, but having done so I 
am comfortable that your grade is fair and accurate accord- 
ing to the assignment grading rubrics. I've included some 
additional feedback inside the attached file to help clarify the 
assignment for you. Please review my additional comments, 
and then let me know if you have any further questions. 

Finally, the process of posting a photo in the course that shows 
the instructor smiling and looking approachable and professional, 
along with an introduction that relates the instructor's credentials, 
will garner the students' respect for the faculty member, while also 
sending a friendly and approachable message. In their introduc- 
tions instructors might include some personal information, such 
as mentioning a hobby, a love for travel, information about family 
or pets, to reinforce that a real live person is facilitating the course. 


Be Present 

Instructors should regularly post to the discussion board, four 
to six days per week, to carefully manage the discussion in order 
to cover learning objectives and to demonstrate presence in the 
classroom. It is not enough to look at or read the posts in the dis- 
cussions; if students don't see their instructor regularly posting to 
the discussion board they may assume that the instructor is not 
engaged in the course. If instructors cannot post daily, they should 
advise the class at the beginning of the course when to expect 
them to be online, and it should be consistent. For example, 
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"I will be in the course six days a week, and I usually do my 
online work either from about nine to eleven a.m. or else later 
in the evening. I take Saturdays off, so you won't see me on 
Saturdays, but you will see me in the course on the other six 
days of the week." 

It has already been mentioned that timely responses to stu- 
dent questions and e-mails helps to build rapport and demon- 
strates the instructor's presence in the classroom. 

It is important that instructors grade and return assignments 
in a timely manner. A good guideline is to return discussion par- 
ticipation grades within forty-eight hours of the end of the week 
and written assignments within the week. Forcing a student to 
wait an excessive amount of time for an assignment to be graded 
and returned can leave the impression that the instructor is not 
present or available. 


Motivate, Respect, and Encourage 

Creating a Safe and Supportive Learning Environment: 
Supporting Adult Learners (n.d.) states that motivation is important 
to student success and that students can be motivated by making 
them active participants in their learning by asking them to write, 
create, design, and problem solve. Whenever possible it is best to 
offer students some choice in their learning by allowing them to 
select between two options, such as to answer question A or B, or 
to choose their own research project topic. When students have 
the freedom to choose to invest their time in something that is 
most interesting to them, experience has shown that they remain 
more motivated. Variety also keeps students interested and moti- 
vated, so it is best to incorporate different learning strategies such 
as brainstorming, discussions, demonstrations, case studies, pres- 
entations, or team work. Different communication tools and learn- 
ing activities also facilitate better comprehension for students 
with different learning styles (Literacy Source, n.d.). 

Collison, Elbaum, Haavind, & Tinker (2003) recommend that 
instructors guide the direction of the discussion, help to sort out 
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key points, and help students to focus on the learning objectives 
in order to focus class discussions. They also recommend that 
instructors allow students the opportunity for multiple points 
of view. Additionally, instructors should organize the discussion 
threads so that they are easy to follow and don't become over- 
whelming. This can be accomplished by providing some instruc- 
tions to students about how to manage their posts and also by 
setting an example when posting. Depending on the learning 
platform used, instructions will vary. 

Students should be encouraged to demonstrate their learning 
and knowledge. This can be accomplished by designing assign- 
ments that require students to apply the course concepts rather 
than simply repeating information. Case studies and Internet 
"field trips" are good examples of applied assignments that allow 
students this opportunity to demonstrate their learning (Collison, 
Elbaum, Haavind, &Tinker, 2003). 

An instructor who is enthusiastic about the course keeps stu- 
dents motivated. Instructors can encourage students to partici- 
pate in the discussions by enticing them with easy questions at 
the beginning of the week when they may not yet have had an 
opportunity to complete the readings. This can then draw them in 
to the more challenging and difficult questions as the discussion 
progresses. Instructors should praise students for their responses 
to encourage them to post again. Students should also be asked 
to offer their own experience, expertise, examples, and opinions 
in discussions to support the concepts covered in the assigned 
readings. Lastly, instructors should thank them for sharing their 
experience. 

Collison et al. (2003) identified some patterns of discussion that 
most commonly occur in online courses: social, argumentative, and 
pragmatic forms. They state that social and argumentative discus- 
sions tend to inhibit discussion while a pragmatic approach encour- 
ages a more productive discussion that helps students to meet 
learning objectives, builds community, and ensures a respectful 
environment. It is important to regularly monitor the discussions 
to keep posts relevant and pragmatic (Collison et al., 2003). 

Occasionally students may post unprofessional or argumenta- 
tive comments in a discussion forum. It is important to address 
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this immediately by contacting the student outside the classroom 
by e-mail or telephone to let him/her know that it is not accept- 
able to post derogatory, argumentative, or unprofessional com- 
ments in the discussions. This type of behavior can intimidate or 
discourage other students from posting or can develop into an 
out of control or off-topic discussion. To avoid this type of behav- 
ior in discussions, some description of what is considered civil 
and professional conduct in the discussions can be posted in an 
announcement to let students know what is expected of them in 
their postings (Bender, 2003). 

And, finally, instructors must practice patience. If students 
don't understand something the first time, instructors should find 
another way to explain it by using a different communication tool 
(chat, phone) or different words. Respect all students by using a 
positive, friendly tone in all communications and feedback. Some 
students can be challenging, but no matter how challenging they 
are or how frustrated an instructor might become with a student, 
it is always important to be respectful and encouraging in com- 
munication with students. When frustrated with a student, it's a 
good idea to draft a response and save it for later review before 
sending it. 


Reach Out 

Students are often too shy, embarrassed, or reserved to ask for 
help, so when an instructor observes that a student is having dif- 
ficulty in the course, it is best to reach out to students by e-mail 
or telephone and offer help. Signs that students may be having 
difficulty include poor performance on assignments, quizzes, or 
exams; incorrect information posted on the discussion board; 
absence from the course; or consistently late assignments. Some 
additional points to consider when reaching out to students 
include: 
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It is a best practice for building rapport to check in by 
e-mail or phone with all students on a regular basis to see 
how the course is going and offer assistance if needed. 
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Sending regular announcements and e-mailing them to 
the students so they don't miss them may also prompt stu- 
dents to respond with questions or feedback. 

• When possible an optional survey can be incorporated into 
the discussion forum midway through the course to solicit 
feedback from students. This offers students an opportu- 
nity to provide feedback about both the course and the 
instructor while time remains to make changes for the last 
half of the course. 

• Having regular office hours and encouraging students to 
call if they need help makes instructors available to offer 
assistance. Instructors can offer to meet in a chat room or 
on the phone if a two-way conversation will be more effec- 
tive to accomplish what's needed. 

• A discussion forum for questions and answers about the 
course should be included and checked regularly and 
responded to in a timely manner. By positioning this discus- 
sion forum at the top of the discussion board the instructor 
will ensure that questions are not missed. 

• Students experiencing difficulty in a course can be encour- 
aged to work together in informal groups. Those having 
more difficulty may be encouraged to contact student 
services or advising for additional help with language 
issues or to get outside tutoring (Center for Enhancement 
of Learning & Teaching, 2008). 

Sample assignments or tips for completing the assign- 
ments should be posted when appropriate. This can be done by 
announcement when an instructor anticipates that students may 
have questions about an assignment; or if several students have 
asked the same question, all students should receive the clarifica- 
tion while working on the assignment. For a final exam, a special 
discussion forum can be set up to answer questions about how 
to prepare. This is in addition to any proactive communication on 
the part of the instructor that offers specific guidance regarding 
the content that will be included on the final exam (Center for 
Enhancement of Learning &Teaching, 2008). 
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Build Community 

The dropout rates in online courses are significantly higher 
than in traditional courses, and a primary reason is the feeling of 
isolation among online students; to encourage students not to 
drop out, instructors can help to build a supportive community for 
their students (Vesely, Bloom, & Sherlock, 2007). 

Vesely, Bloom and Sherlock (2007) point out that the concept 
of learning communities has been discussed for more than two 
decades and that research shows that functioning in a community 
enhances learning by community members. Community has been 
defined in the education literature in many different ways. Vesely, 
Bloom and Sherlock summarize common elements of community 
as follows: 

1 . A sense of shared purpose; 

2. Establishment of boundaries defining who is a member 
and who is not; 

3. Establishment and enforcement of rules/policies regard- 
ing community behavior; 

4. Interaction among members; and 

5. A level of trust, respect, and support among community 
members (p. 2). 

Collison et al. (2003) stated that students desire a sense of 
community within the online learning environment and that the 
instructor can guide students through their dialog. In discussion 
forums students should be encouraged to directly respond to 
each other's posts rather than simply posting a monologue. When 
discussions are interactive, students build rapport and a sense of 
community and consequently learn more because they are actu- 
ally discussing the course concepts rather than posting individual 
posts that do not relate to each other. 

Instructors can create a class conversation area using a chat 
room or discussion forum to encourage students to help and 
support each other. Students can be encouraged to communi- 
cate with each other outside the online classroom by exchanging 
e-mails if they so choose. Some learning management systems 
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facilitate sending e-mails from inside the course so that students 
and instructors can easily communicate. 

Team assignments can be used when appropriate and should 
be carefully monitored to ensure success. Not all students enjoy 
working on team assignments, as they are concerned that their 
teammates may not contribute equally to the workload or will 
produce work that is of a lesser standard, thereby impacting the 
team's evaluation. Team assignments also take more time to com- 
plete. Teams can be successful if the instructor sets clear expec- 
tations, makes suggestions about how to function effectively as 
a team, and monitors the team discussions daily. The instructor 
may need to follow up with students who do not start participat- 
ing early to ensure that the team gets started and that everyone 
participates. No grades should be given for individual submissions 
and students must participate on the team to receive a grade. 


Keep the Material Relevant 

An instructor can make the content of an online course come 
alive by incorporating his or her practical experience into the 
course. This can be done in the discussions by offering exam- 
ples to support the course concepts being discussed. Students 
can also bring their experience to the course, especially students 
who have strong work experience or when the student body is 
diverse in cultural and geographic backgrounds. Students should 
be encouraged to share their experience; instructors can provide 
exercises that facilitate researching relevant current events, cur- 
rent research, or current processes. 

Questions in online discussions should be stimulating and 
open ended. Select topics that offer an opportunity to share per- 
sonal experiences and build on the concepts in the assigned read- 
ings. Avoid closed-ended questions that can be answered with a 
yes or no answer. Instructors can encourage students to respond 
with succinct and clear comments. Posts that are too long may 
discourage other students from participating in the discussion or 
responding to the specific long comments (Bender, 2003). 
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Conclusion 


Students who feel encouraged, respected, and supported in 
their online courses are more likely to continue and to succeed. 
Teaching online is different from teaching in a physical classroom, 
and different practices are relevant to anyone who is currently 
teaching online or who may be transitioning from a physical class- 
room to a virtual classroom or teaching a hybrid course. 

Implementing best practices online techniques will enhance 
the online experience for both faculty and students by providing 
an effective and supportive online classroom: 

• communicate clearly and often 

• set expectations 

• offer constructive and timely feedback 

• build rapport 

• be present 

• respect, encourage, and motivate students 

• reach out to them 

• build community 

• keep course content relevant. 

Utilizing these practices should create an effective online expe- 
rience for students that will result in better learning and higher 
retention rates in online courses. 
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Abstract 

Students in online classrooms must be prepared with the 
skills necessary to be successful in the twenty-first century. Pink 
(2005) stressed that educators must provide learning that not only 
engages the left-brain thinkers but also the right-brained think- 
ers who will create and problem solve. To meet that goal, and at 
the same time challenge learners to develop critical thinking skills, 
the case study method was employed and examined. This chapter 
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explores the use of the traditional case study method expanded 
to include personal portfolio entries that lay the foundation for 
active learning. 


Introduction 

Preparing students to be successful in the real world of the 
twenty-first century boardroom, the twenty-first century class- 
room, the twenty-first century medical operating room, or in 
fact anywhere in the twenty-first century workplace, must be the 
foremost goal of every educational institution. With the grow- 
ing number of students opting for online programs, educators 
must develop learning strategies that ensure that online students 
develop the skills needed in the twenty-first century including 
the higher-level thinking skills needed to be a creative and criti- 
cal thinker (Pink, 2005). According to Barrett and Moore (2011), 
"Problems have always mobilised and stimulated thinking and 
learning; they energise our activity and focus our attention" (p. 3). 
Educators must find strategies to harness that energy and curios- 
ity to arm students with the skills needed to be effective problem 
solvers. 

Utilizing relevant and thought-provoking case studies chal- 
lenges students to think deeply, analyze, synthesize, and cre- 
ate solutions that can later be applied to other similar situations 
(Chen & Bradshaw, 2007; Zach & Agosto, 2009). Much literature 
exists on the value of using the problem-based learning approach 
in the classroom (Ballantyne & Knowles, 2007; Barret & Moore, 
2011; Young, 2006; Zach & Agosto, 2009), and now more than 
ever, there is a growing need to apply this learning strategy to the 
online classroom. "Online instructors are encouraged to focus on 
real-world application of course material and promote growth of 
practical skills in their students (Riha & Robles-Piiia, 2009, para. 1 2). 

It is equally important to ensure that students are equipped 
with strong interpersonal skills to enable them to work collabo- 
ratively in teams. According to Kemp (2006) these skills can be 
developed in the online classroom. With creative, goal-oriented 
planning, instructors can facilitate an online course that moti- 
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vates, challenges, and stimulates learners while preparing them 
for real world situations and experiences (Zach & Agosto, 2009). 

Creativity, another skill needed for success, needs also to be 
developed in the online classroom (Mintu-Wimsatt, Sadler, & 
Ingram, 2007). Keebler (2009) stated thatthe"online learning envi- 
ronment must provide the means for students to collaborate in an 
open environment to share their ideas, reflect, and explore alter- 
native perspectives" (para. 15). The kinds of activities that were 
most beneficial for learners were ones that encouraged collabora- 
tion (Ruey, 201 0). Lock and Redmond (2006) wrote that "the social 
and collaborative nature of learning is important in education in 
the twenty-first century," and according to Ruey (2010) provid- 
ing a constructivist classroom environment leads to a "more col- 
laborative, authentic, and responsible" (para. 21) online learning 
experience. 

During the past decade, the number of online students 
increased dramatically, and more institutions are incorporating 
this method of instruction than in previous years (Braun, 2008). 
In the report Class Difference$ published by the Sloan Consortium 
(2010), "The most recent estimate, for fall 2009, shows an increase 
of twenty-one percent over fall 2008 to a total of 5.6 million online 
students" (p.8). With the increasing number of online students, 
educators must be able to adjust to the online learning environ- 
ment by adapting themselves to the demands of the online forum 
in order to provide the highest quality of education to all learners. 
Within the framework of a course outline, instructors must modify 
the course assignments to meet the needs of students. 


The Online Adult Learner 

Unfortunately a "one-size-fits-all" theory of adult learning 
does not exist; however, to better understand how adults learn, 
instructors should become familiar with the various characteris- 
tics and needs of adult learners (Cercone, 2008). It is also impor- 
tant to realize that a learning theory does not address the best 
way to teach, but understanding how adults learn helps instruc- 
tors become more effective with their approach to instruction in 
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an adult learning community (Swan, 2005). The various models of 
adult learning outline different facets of learning that should be 
addressed when dealing with adult learners (Merriam, Caffarella, 
& Baumgartner, 2007). Teaching adults is different from teaching 
children, though the reasons may not be clear. 

Much research has been conducted on andragogy, the art of 
teaching adults (Martin, 2009). Knowles and Associates (1984) 
outlined the characteristics of adult learners. Adults have matured 
and are now self-directed human beings. They are independent 
and need ample room to be involved and responsible for their 
own learning. Based on adult learning needs, and to encourage 
a deeper level of understanding of content (Hackmann, 2004), 
instructors should take on the role of guide, instead of "sage on 
the stage" (Gueldenzoph & May, 2002; Hackmann, 2004). 

Another characteristic of adult learners is that they carry with 
them a plethora of experiences which must be included and val- 
ued by the instructor (Cercone, 2008). According to Gould (2009), 
Piaget, an early constructivist theorist, determined that for new 
learning to occur there must be some previous basis on which to 
attach the new learning. These are called schemata (Gould, 2009). 
Therefore, if new concepts are relevant and relate to adult experi- 
ences, effective learning should result. The most effective learn- 
ing is meaningful and can be applied to their work or personal 
experiences (Cercone, 2008). To that end instructors must design 
the course activities that are real-world issues leading to signifi- 
cant learning. Gould (2009) suggested that discussion, case study, 
and problem-solving activities are valuable approaches to adult 
learning. 

In addition, adult learners do well when the goals are out- 
lined, enabling them to realize that what they learn will be advan- 
tageous to their personal goals. Adults are ready to gain new 
knowledge and want to immediately find ways to apply their new 
learning (Cercone, 2008). The best case scenario occurs when an 
online student is able to develop a plan that can then be used in 
his or her workplace. That kind of immediate satisfaction results in 
a very positive learning experience for the adult. Effective instruc- 
tors should be flexible in allowing students the breadth of a topic. 
Adults are internally motivated to learn (Gould, 2009) and, as 
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mature learners, they will often reflect on their learning (Jones, 
Connolly, Gear & Read, 2006). 

As we know, no two adults are the same.They possess degrees 
of the adult learners' traits, and because of this instructors must 
recognize the differences and make accommodations to meet the 
learning needs of all the students. Andragogy does not address 
the process of learning but offers a baseline of adult learning 
traits that play into successful learning (Cercone, 2008). What has 
emerged from the research in this area, however, is that adults 
thrive in an experiential, self-directed learning environment. 
Rudestam and Schoenholtz-Read (2010) wrote that "learners are 
actively attempting to create meaning" (p. 100). Therefore, the 
instructors must provide a student-centered classroom environ- 
ment in which active learning is the foundation. The students 
take the lead role and the instructor assumes the role of facilita- 
tor (Martin, 2009). Students will be challenged to take the initia- 
tive to develop their higher order thinking skills and collaborative, 
social skills in order to be successful. A student-centered, hands- 
on learning environment is an effective strategy used to prepare 
students for the twenty-first century workplace. Rhia and Robles- 
Pina (2009) stated that"online instructors are encouraged to focus 
a real-world application of course material and promote growth 
of practical skills in their students" (para. 1 2). Andragogy helps us 
understand that adult learning is more about the process than 
about the content of the subject (Holyoke & Larson, 2009). 


Constructivism 

According to Cercone (2008), "There is no one theory that 
explains how adults learn, just as there is no one theory that 
explains all human learning" (para. 16). However, to provide an 
effective and challenging online experience, educators must con- 
tinue to examine the traits of adult learners. "One of the challenges 
of teaching in an online course is the development and inclusion 
of materials that teach the concepts in a meaningful manner 
(Engleman & Schmidt, 2007, para. 4). Building an online environ- 
ment where expectations are high, rigor of content is emphasized 
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(Engelman & Schmidt, 2007), and higher-level thinking skills are 
essential, should be facilitated by the instructor (Mandernach, 
Forrest, Babutzke, & Manker, 2009). In addition, preparing stu- 
dents to be successful in the workplace requires strong skills of 
collaboration and communication (Zach & Agosto, 2009). 

The constructivist theorist Vygotsky focused on building 
meaning from socially interactive, goal-directed activities (Eun, 
2008). In the constructivist approach, learning is based on experi- 
ences and ideas. Learners become active as they discuss, debate, 
and solve problems collaboratively (Ruey, 201 0). In doing so, adult 
learners have the opportunity to utilize their past experiences to 
solve future issues. In addition, they develop and strengthen their 
communication and collaboration skills. Students are engaged, 
motivated, and empowered to direct their own learning as they 
strive to reach both short-term and long-term goals. The very 
nature of the constructivist approach to learning aligns with the 
characteristics of adult learners (Knowles & Associates, 1 984). 


Problem-based Learning 

Imagine how an instructor can create an exciting, dynamic, 
and energizing online classroom experience. How can one pro- 
vide activities that will meet the needs of adult learners, while at 
the same time ensure that the rigor of the content is not forgot- 
ten? Is it possible to change students from being passive learn- 
ers just going through the motions to earn the course credit to 
enthusiastic problem solvers with a passion to learn and create? 
These important questions may determine the success of meet- 
ing the mark of excellence for online learning in order to sustain 
the growing number of students who will choose the online class- 
room experience instead of the traditional classroom. 

Before moving forward in the understanding of problem- 
based learning, it is important to differentiate between a coop- 
erative team learning project and a collaborative team learning 
project. Many online courses have a component of team work. 
However, experience has shown that these team assignments 
are often carried out as cooperative learning assignments where 
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each student takes a part of the task and completes it independ- 
ently of the other team members. Then all the isolated parts are 
put together into a final product. In many cases an experienced 
instructor can identify who wrote each piece. Collaborative work, 
according to Hennessy and Evans (2006), "due to its formal struc- 
ture and clearly defined outcomes, generally requires basic recall 
or, at best, synthesis of facts" (para. 15). Contrast this with an 
assignment in which all team members actively work together to 
plan, discuss, debate, and design a final artifact that is seamless 
and is a composite of the entire team's contributions (Hennessy 
& Evans, 2006). Collaboration, an approach where the students 
are required to take charge of their learning, is mirrored in board- 
rooms in all types of organizations. Collaboration brings about an 
energy and a synergy that result in a product that surpasses what 
one person alone could have created (Gomez, Wu, & Passerini, 
2009; Slotte, &Tynjala, 2005). 

Collaboration provides opportunities for students to share 
information, create connections, and build online communities 
of learning (Zach & Agosto, 2009). Abrams (2005) explained that 
a connection exists between collaboration and increased critical 
thinking skills. Moreover, Ashcraft, Treadwell, and Kumar (2008) 
stated that "collaborative learning. . .whereby students interact 
and build on each other's ideas is constructivist in nature" (p. 1 1 0). 
It follows that the constructivist approach, which involves collab- 
orative learning, could be used as a strategy for building strong 
higher-level thinking skills. Lock and Redmond (2006) emphasized 
that "online learning needs to be constructivist-learner-centered 
and collaborative" (p.234). 

Problem-based learning, a method based on the social con- 
structivist approach (Gomez, Wu, & Passerini, 2009; Hmelo-Silver 
& Barrows, 2006), was first discovered in the 1960s at McMaster 
University in Ontario, Canada (Tripathy, 2008), where it was found 
that students could learn basic science in small groups. The activi- 
ties they used were problem-based tutorials that replaced the 
traditional lectures (Barret & Moore, 2011). Years later, in the mid 
1 980s, Harvard Medical School developed courses where students 
spent time on problem-based learning activities (Torp & Sage, 
2002). Compared with the traditional methods of learning, prob- 
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lem-based learning is more authentic, motivating, challenging, 
and comprehensive (Hmelo-Silver, 2004). Barret and Moore (201 1 ) 
stated that "future programs must provide graduates with suffi- 
cient domain-specific technical knowledge and the transferable 
skills essential to succeed in their future programs. Problem-based 
learning will do that!" (p. 87). 

Problem-based learning, a cooperative and collaborative 
method of learning, is a learner-centered approach that encour- 
ages student discovery and inquiry (Schroeder-Moreno, 2010). 
Students control their own learning, thereby becoming more 
responsible and self-directed active learners (Ruey, 2010). 
Problem-based learning encourages learners to use reasoning 
skills to analyze and solve problems that exist in the real world. 
By working in small groups, they not only add different perspec- 
tives (Ko & Rossen, 2010) but also develop stronger collaboration 
and communication skills (Palloff & Pratt, 2005). Savery (2006) 
described the problem-based learning method as "learner-cen- 
tered that empowers learners to conduct research, integrate 
theory and practice, and apply knowledge and skills to develop 
a viable solution to a defined problem" (para. 4). Higher-order 
thinkers and problem solvers who collaborate and communicate 
clearly are those who are sought after by successful companies 
(Zach & Agosto, 2009). Effective online instruction must provide 
opportunities for students to engage collaboratively in real-world 
situations where they must communicate and interact effectively 
with others. Connecting theory with practice lays the foundation 
for a more valuable online course (Young, 2006). 

Online instruction has been shown to be equal to, or even 
more conducive to, the problem-based method of learning than 
face-to-face environments (Rollag, 2010). Asynchronous learning 
enables students to take the time to think and rethink before they 
respond or share their ideas with the group. In addition, the ongo- 
ing discussion is documented, thus allowing students to review 
the information that has been shared. Shy personalities who may 
have difficulty in face-to-face social situations may find the online 
learning environment more comfortable (Rollag, 2010). Online 
learning may also assist in developing creativity, a skill sought 
after by many employers in the corporate world (Mintu-Wimsatt, 
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Sadler, & Ingram, 2007). Moreover, research has shown that the 
online environment helps students develop collaborative skills 
(Kemp, 2006). 

Taking into consideration the needs of the online adult learner 
and the skills that are critical for success in organizations in the 
twenty-first century, instructors should develop teaching activi- 
ties and utilize instructional strategies that will address both 
those areas. Research has proven that the problem-based learn- 
ing method has been successful since the 1960s, and according 
to Savery (2006), ". . .more than ever, higher-order thinking skills, 
self-regulated learning habits, and problem-solving skills are nec- 
essary for all students" (para. 24). Therefore, before implementing 
any new teaching strategy, instructors must examine the roles they 
play in the online classroom and what drives their instruction. Do 
they still lecture and provide basic learning activities that result in 
recall and rote responses, or do they challenge their students to 
become engaged and active learners by presenting activities that 
demand analysis, critique, evaluation, synthesis, and application? 

Problem-based learning clearly delineates the roles for the 
students and the instructors. First and foremost, the instructor 
must become the facilitator, providing students with clear expec- 
tations and explanations of how the course will proceed and what 
they must do to be successful (Hmelo-Silver & Barrows, 2006). 
Instructors, although now on the side, still play a vital role in the 
environment. They must continue to be involved by providing 
guidance and effective feedback (Mintu-Wimsatt, Sadler, & Ingram, 
2007). Instructors must encourage discussion and promote critical 
thinking by applying strong facilitation skills. Interacting with the 
students and empowering them to become active, critical think- 
ers positively affect the overall quality of the learning. The need to 
stay connected with students is very important in the online envi- 
ronment, perhaps even more than in the face-to-face classroom 
(Mandernach, Forrest, Babutzke, & Manker, 2009). Research has 
shown that students who feel that the instructor is present and 
supportive have a more successful learning experience (Young, 
2006). Students also perform better when they maintain a con- 
nection with the online instructor (Schroeder-Moreno, 201 0). 
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In addition, students become responsible for their own learn- 
ing. As a collaborative group, they must engage in the problems 
that provoke debate, discussion, and conversations that result in 
the creation of new ideas and learning (Hennessy & Evans, 2006). 
The learners share their knowledge and ideas in their social inter- 
actions (Gomez, Wu, & Passerini, 2009; Ruey, 2010). Students 
learn by discussing ideas, reflecting on their own ideas and those 
of others, and negotiating until they create a workable solution 
(Ko & Rossen, 2010). Ruey (2010) believed that the constructiv- 
ist instructional approach encourages adult learners to develop 
the skills that are needed to interact in meaningful learning in an 
online learning community classroom. Online learning environ- 
ments must not promote passive learners who lack energy and 
excitement. Adult online learning must be engaging, challenging, 
and relevant. It must encourage higher-level thinking, creative 
problem solving, and a passion for collaboration. One of the tools 
that empowers students to meet those goals is the online case 
study method that is based on personal portfolio entries outlining 
the experiences of the adult learners. 


Case Studies 

Case studies have their roots in constructivism (Webb, Gill, 
& Poe, 2005) and have been used extensively as teaching tools 
in medicine, business, law, psychology and other disciplines 
(Tripathy, 2008). Following the work of Vygotsky, a theorist who 
stressed the importance of experiential learning, case studies have 
become a basic part of adult learning (Rollag, 2010). Case studies 
were developed based on problem-based learning and construc- 
tivism (Ballantyne & Knowles, 2007) in order to stimulate the use 
of critical thinking and application (Tripathy, 2008). Although case 
studies were first used in face-to-face classrooms, they have been 
proven to be highly successful in online learning environments 
(Rollag, 2010). 

Case studies represent real-world scenarios that present situa- 
tions or problems that do not have one specific solution; thus, they 
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are open for". . .critical thinking and analysis, inferencing skills, com- 
parison and contrast, evaluation, and internalization of concepts 
and principles" (Bonk & Zang, 2008, p. 1 09). Students are expected 
to analyze the case and determine possible solutions. In addition, 
they are then required to communicate their ideas to others (Ellet, 
2007). Being able to critically analyze and support decisions pro- 
motes higher level thinking and problem-solving skills. Figure 1 
outlines the steps in the case study method as well as the corre- 
sponding higher-level thinking skills that the learners must apply. 
Using that model the group begins with the problem and strate- 
gically works through all the steps. The most powerful result of 

Figure 1 . Case Study Sequence - Step by Step 
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applying this step-by-step method is that a number of higher-level 
thinking skills are applied in a collaborative manner. Although 
there is no specific design used to develop case studies (Tripathy, 
2008), Ellet (2007) shared that". . .they all have a common purpose: 
to represent reality, to convey a situation with all its cross currents 
and rough edges. . ."(p. 13). They are stories that represent situa- 
tions that are really part of the workplace and give students the 
opportunity to apply theories and concepts learned in class to sit- 
uations that they might face in the workplace. Case studies can be 
fictional or factual situations, but they must be realistic and open 
to many solutions (Tripathy, 2008). 

Online education presents a number of issues directly related 
to the fact that there is no face-to-face communication, which can 
affect the quality of learning. However, a skilled instructor can cre- 
ate an exciting, challenging online environment where students 
become passionate about their learning and develop skills that 
will be useful in any workplace. Too often, however, online learn- 
ing becomes dull and repetitive, and students just go through the 
motions, completing the weekly assignments until the course is 
completed. They may earn the credit for the course, but they will 
likely forget what they have learned. 

Compare that learning environment with one in which the 
students are actively engaged, debating a number of possi- 
ble solutions to a problem. Instructors who use the case study 
instructional method provide a forum where learners can develop 
higher-order thinking skills, communicate their ideas, and support 
their strategies (Vonderwell, Liang, & Alderman, 2007). However, 
even though the students are in control of their own learning, the 
instructor plays a very important role as facilitator, being present 
to guide students, scaffold learning, and provide timely, effective 
feedback (Palloff & Pratt, 2005). Instructors' comments and prob- 
ing questions may also encourage student reflection (Lee, Lee, Liu, 
Bonk, & Magjuka, 2009). 


Piloting the Case Study/Personal Portfolio Method 

In a particular online graduate program, students had never 
been exposed to the case study method. In the middle of the 
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course, the instructor proposed a pilot for any students who were 
interested. They could continue with the regular syllabus, which 
was already outlined, or they could try the case study method. 
Most of the students had no idea what that entailed, but they 
decided to give it a try. With almost all the students on this track, 
the instructor posted the case study and a few leading questions. 
Before too long the discussions came alive. The students took on 
the roles of the characters in the case and became animated and 
argumentative. They debated and supported the reasons for their 
comments, while other students tried to influence their thinking. 
It appeared to be highly effective! The students were learning! The 
instructor, who in the past always needed to push and prod for 
participation, was now able to hover above the discussion board, 
facilitating only when necessary but always available to support 
and guide. Although the number of posts did not increase for all 
students, the quality and depth of the responses did improve. 

Implementing the case study method made a difference. 
Feedback from students supported the success of this change. 
In some cases students enjoyed the flexibility and creativity that 
resulted from working with the study. In other cases students were 
quick to apply the case study situation to their personal experi- 
ences, and in doing so they uncovered an immediate relevant 
connection between the course and what they were doing in their 
own workplaces. No longer was this just a discussion question to 
answer by parroting the textbook. They found meaning in the dif- 
ferent applications derived from the case study. In addition, the 
students explored the various perspectives presented in the dis- 
cussion, and although they often agreed with one another, situa- 
tions arose that initiated discussion on a higher level. Compared 
with the traditional classroom activities of reading, lectures, dis- 
cussion questions, and assignments, the case study method was 
more stimulating and engaging. 

However, after a number of trials using the case study method, 
this instructional format was enhanced and improved with the 
addition of the students' personal experiences. Adult learning the- 
ory emphasized that instructors must recognize and appreciate 
the personal experiences that adult learners bring to the course. 
Therefore, the students were asked to keep portfolio entries 
describing those experiences. 
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Standard portfolio entries can be compared to journal entries. Each 
entry was expected to be a reflection on a specific incident that the 
student experienced. Length or writing style was not emphasized for 
these portfolio entries. Each week the students were required to post 
one of these entries on the discussion board where fellow students 
would comment and react to the various scenarios. Once again the 
discussion reached another level. In addition, students bonded and 
formed supportive relationships with each other. They offered com- 
ments and suggestions and shared and supported one another. Slowly 
it became evident that these entries began to elicit more social inter- 
actions, which are very important in an online classroom (Eun, 2008). 
Although the students did not provide specific feedback and com- 
ments on the addition of the portfolio entries, their level of engage- 
ment provided evidence that learning was improving in a number of 
ways. According to McHann and Frost (201 0), although journaling has 
not been widely used in business education, history demonstrates 
many examples of how leaders have found it to be a very helpful tool 
by which the employees can learn and grow. Educators also engage in 
reflective practices as a means of improving their skills. According to 
Hord and Sommers (2008), "The process of reflection can help stimu- 
late conversations that allow us to reflect on what we are doing, what 
results we are getting, and how we might do things differently" (p. 
88). McHann and Frost (2010) added that "with some methodological 
development, this tool can be put to powerful use to teach application 
and inculcate habits of learning by doing" (para. 33). 

The addition of the case study and then the portfolio entries 
added a real world flavor to the course. However, one additional 
change was left to implement. Assuming students were able to 
relate to the case studies written by others, how much better 
would they relate to cases that they would create themselves? 
What if they included their own portfolio entries in those self-cre- 
ated case studies? McHann and Frost (2010) supported this idea 
and shared that the traditional case study was simply not enough 
and should be replaced with a case study in which the students' 

. .lives and work experiences become the living case study 
in which they learn deeply, existentially, and memorably the con- 
tent of a given course" (para. 50). To complete these case studies, 
students would need to implement "higher-level thinking skills, 
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self-regulated learning habits, and problem-solving skills" (Savery, 
2006, para.24), which are skills needed in the twenty-first century 
workplace. Figure 2 outlines the steps of the case study/portfo- 
lio method. In addition, the higher-level thinking skills associated 
with each step are listed. Each of the large circles in the figure rep- 
resent a specific step that is critical to the successful approach of 
problem solving, using the skills as outlined in each of the smaller 
circles. Adult students found this method relevant because they 
were able to insert their own experiences as they prepared their 
case studies. Following the sequence of the steps, students were 
empowered to not only build their case but also present and ana- 
lyze it in a group setting, thus enriching their own ideas. 

Figure 2. Case Study/Personal Portfolio Method 
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Lessons Learned 


Best practices of educational instruction are successfully car- 
ried out when instructors fully understand the learning goals and 
plan for what the students must learn and then how they can 
apply that learning (Rollag, 2010). Students need to be given clear 
instructions and directions in 

order to carry out their assignment. Rollag (2010) stressed that 
clear guidelines on learning objectives must be presented to stu- 
dents. Without them students become confused and frustrated. 
Online presentation adds to the importance for instructors to be 
very clear and concise and to provide specific examples on what is 
expected. Another important lesson learned is that because stu- 
dents are so often involved with only surface learning, they are 
severely challenged when asked to incorporate activities with 
higher-level thinking skills. To bridge that gap, instructors must 
be prepared to scaffold the learning (Bennett, 2010) until the stu- 
dents are gradually ready to work on their own. Instructors should 
model the expectation for the students. For the most part, instruc- 
tors will find that even though the case study based on personal 
portfolio entries is an effective teaching strategy, every group of 
students will be different, and therefore the instructor must be 
prepared to differentiate to ensure successful learning for all. 

Lastly, the cycle of learning cannot be complete without reflec- 
tion on the concepts learned and the outcomes of the case study 
analysis and discussion (Lee et al., 2009). Engaging in this process 
can be conducted individually or collaboratively within the group. 
In either case this is the opportunity for students to take the new 
learning and incorporate it into their schemata. Instructors can- 
not forget that students seek feedback and critical assessment. 
Therefore, instructors must determine which evaluation method 
would be most effective. Palloff and Pratt (2005) emphasized that 
"Collaborative work should be assessed collaboratively" (p.53). 
However, the instructor must have the final word on the grade, 
regardless of what input is given by the learners. Alternative 
assessments might include asking the students to summarize 
their learning in an essay or apply their solutions to everyday situ- 
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ations in the news. Bringing closure to each case study must occur 
to complete the learning cycle. 

As more students elect to learn in the online classroom envi- 
ronment, instructors must continue to find creative teaching strat- 
egies.The case study built on personal portfolio entries is one such 
methodology. However, one of the challenges with this teaching 
activity is that it is very time intensive. However, the dividends that 
result from implementing a case study-based-on-portfolio strat- 
egy are well worth the efforts. 
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Abstract 

There are quality learning theories and pedagogies that 
attract and retain online adult learners using case-based learn- 
ing as the course design. Proven practices for undergraduate- and 
graduate-level business management studies are identified along 
with the challenges that are presented by the online environ- 
ment. Recommendations are made for instructional design and 
approaches to successfully engage adult learners in a relevant 
manner for real-life application of business management con- 
cepts and learned skills. 
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Introduction 


When Harvard Business School initially formed, it was deter- 
mined that text books were not sufficient for instruction at a more 
advanced level in the graduate school. The problem was resolved 
by having faculty interview corporate professionals and record 
the cases they presented (Copeland, 1 954). As the practice devel- 
oped, various learning objectives were identified which led to 
the Harvard Business Review series being developed and used as 
a supplement to text books. Other institutions that publish cases 
include the Richard Ivey School of Business, the Darden School at 
the University of Virginia, INSEAD, and the European Case Clearing 
House. 

A program-level case study was conducted as a review of case- 
based learning practices for an online MBA program by Lee, Lee, 
Liu, Bonk, and Magjuka (2009). These authors believe that the field 
of business requires multifaceted practices for real-world prob- 
lems as much, or more than, any other field. A business school 
expects that application skills and knowledge available to stu- 
dents will be comparable to the skills and knowledge possessed 
by business professionals. Therefore, creating learning experi- 
ences where knowledge can be acquired, organized, and applied 
is critical. Case-based learning facilitates learning and real-world 
applicability, a primary concern in the field of business education. 


Background 

Case study analysis is a methodology that has been supported 
by theorists for more than one hundred years. Vygotsky and 
Dewey were the founding fathers of "learning by doing," which 
became the foundation of problem-based learning (PBL) and con- 
structivism. Case analysis is used in the social and human sciences 
for study and research. Case study analysis was popularized in 
business schools by Harvard and is an effective way to learn strate- 
gic management and business assessment (Copeland, 1954). The 
foundation theories and the dynamics of learning facilitation for 
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the adult learner need to be examined to better understand suc- 
cessful instruction of case study analysis. 

Ruey (201 0) conducted a case study in constructivist strategies 
for adult online learning. His study included the following theories 
of constructivist learning: 

• Dewey (1938) believed that individual development is 
dependent upon the existing social environmental con- 
text and argued that students should learn from the genu- 
ine world through continuous interaction with others. 

• Scott (2001) asserted that a constructivist, dialogical 
instructional approach should focus on learning about 
"why" and "how." 

• Palincsar (1998) defined the constructivist learning envi- 
ronment as being one where students are encouraged to 
actively engage in learning by discussing, arguing, nego- 
tiating ideas, and collaboratively solving problems, and 
where instructors serve as facilitators. 

PBL has its roots in experience-based education, which is a 
component of Dewey's (1938) "learn by doing" theory. Hmelo- 
Silver's (2004) study in PBL defines, describes, and summarizes the 
methodology succinctly: 

Psychological research and theory suggests that by hav- 
ing students learn through the experience of solving prob- 
lems, they can learn both content and thinking strategies. 
Problem-based learning (PBL) is an instructional method 
in which students learn through facilitated problem solv- 
ing. In PBL, student learning centers on a complex problem 
that does not have a single correct answer. Students work 
in collaborative groups to identify what they need to learn 
to solve a problem. They engage in self-directed learning 
(SDL) and then apply their new knowledge to the problem 
and reflect on what they learned and the effectiveness of 
the strategies employed. The teacher acts to facilitate the 
learning process rather than to provide knowledge. The 
goals of PBL include helping students develop: 
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1. Flexible knowledge 

2. Effective problem-solving skills 

3. Self-directed learning skills 

4. Effective collaboration skills 

5. Intrinsic motivation (p. 235) 

Case-based learning is used in several other professions, 
including law, the social sciences, and medicine.The study of cases 
offers the instructor and the student a welcome relief from lecture 
and an opportunity for active learning and collaboration. Case- 
based learning was described by Helms (2006) as a method that 
involves studying actual business situations written as in-depth 
presentations of companies, and studying markets and strategic 
decisions to improve the problem-solving abilities of managers 
and/or students. Cases are typically used to investigate real-life 
situations where there are multiple issues to consider and various 
alternatives to solve the case issues presented. 

By employing real-life business problems and solutions in case 
studies, instructors and adult learners can explore their business 
management skill sets. Lee, et al. (2009) believed that cases direct 
students to discuss and debate issues dynamically. Williams (2004) 
summarizes the benefits of case use for teaching and learning by 
stating that it allows learners to: 

• Apply theoretical knowledge to real school contexts 

• Reason critically about complex situations and recom- 
mend courses of action 

• Develop self-knowledge and recognize own assumptions 

• Clarify personal beliefs about teaching 

• Compare and evaluate their own and other's perspectives 

• Develop the practice of reflection (p. 20). 

Lee, et al. (2009) asserted that graduate business education has 
relied upon case-based learning and that many business schools 
have adopted this approach as a central teaching and learning 
method. The constructivist approach prompts a shift in traditional 
instructor/student relationships. 
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Constructivist theory, problem-based learning, and case-based 
learning prompt the instructor to serve as a facilitator instead of a 
teacher. A teacher gives a lecture from the text, while a facilitator 
assists the learners in their efforts to reach their own understand- 
ing of the material. During a lecture the learner plays a passive 
role. By implementing experiential learning practices, the learner 
can take an active role in the learning process. The emphasis 
turns away from the instructor and the content and towards the 
learner (Gamoran, Secada, & Marrett, 1998). Rhodes and Bellamy 
(1999) have clearly defined this new facilitator/learner relation- 
ship by saying that a teacher tells, a facilitator asks, and a teacher 
lectures from the front while a facilitator supports from the back. 
An instructor gives answers according to a set curriculum while a 
facilitator provides guidelines and creates the environment for the 
learner to arrive at his or her own conclusions. 

Ruey (2010) believes that the facilitator takes on a mentor- 
ing role and has the important role of ensuring that the learners 
engage in critical reflection. Higher-order thinking and giving ade- 
quate feedback are critical to the active learning dynamics.Timely, 
meaningful feedback is decisive to the instructional quality of the 
online course (Gaytan & McEwen, 2007). "Because of various char- 
acteristics of adult learners, an important role of the facilitator is to 
satisfy learners" diverse learning needs and learning anticipation" 
(Ruey, 2010, p.717). 

The education of adult learners via an online medium presents 
unique challenges and opportunities. Online schooling is cost 
effective, time efficient, and flexible. A report by Moore and 
Kearsely (2005) indicates that most adult learners are between 
the ages of twenty-five and fifty. Park and Choi (2009) performed 
a study to determine the factors that influence adult learners' 
decisions to drop out or persist in online learning. According to 
Meister (2002), 70 percent of adult learners enrolled in a corporate 
online program did not complete. Park and Choi (2009) believe 
that the numbers are misleading and that careful interpretation is 
required due to unique characteristics and situations that online, 
adult learners have. What cannot be controlled but needs to be 
considered are the following adult learner issues that may contrib- 
ute to such high dropout rates: 
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• Do not receive support from their family and/or peers 

• Do not receive support from their employer 

• Job/career changes 

• Workload 

• Financial stress 

• Time constraints 

• Lack of motivation, due to lack of rewards (Park and Choi, 
2009) 

As educators the issues that can be controlled and can have a 
possible impact on the adult learners'decisions to persist in online 
programs include: 

• Course design, which leads to student satisfaction: 

° Relevance to learners'jobs 

° Relevance to learners' lives 

° Opportunities to apply newly acquired knowledge to 
real situations 

° Skills and knowledge obtained from the course are 
useful 

° Materials and cases closely related to learners' inter- 
ests, experiences, and goals 

° Assignments that are practical and applicable to the 
students' life or work 

• Instructor communications, which provide motivation for 
the student to persist: 

° Paying extra attention to counter lack of family, peer, 
or employer support 

° Supporting the student in getting help when needed 
° Allowing learners to choose learning methods and 
strategies 

° Allowing learners to assist in setting goals and 
expectations 

Park and Choi (2009) concluded, "Instructional designers 
should systematically analyze external factors surrounding learn- 
ers and use the analysis results to initiate learning and motivate 
learners" (p. 215). 
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Adults learn differently than children or adolescents because 
youth have fewer experiences; therefore, their brains can create 
new structures when they learn. Inversely, adult learners have 
existing structures due to their years of experience and previously 
learned lessons (Caffarella, 2001). Huang (2002) discusses how con- 
structivism works for adult learners in online learning environments 
by calling upon the adult learning theory of Knowles (Knowles, 
Holton, & Swanson, 1998). Knowles, Holton and Swanson (1998) 
identified six principles of adult learning theory, which they collec- 
tively referred to as andragogy. The first principle is the learner's 
need to know "how learning will be conducted, what learning will 
occur, and why learning is important" (Knowles et al., 1 998, p. 1 33). 
Second, self-directed learning is the ability to take control of the 
techniques and of the purposes of learning. Third, prior experience 
impacts learning in creating individual differences, providing rich 
resources, creating biases, and providing adults with self-identity. 
The fourth principle is readiness to learn, as adults become ready to 
learn when their life situations create a need to learn. The fifth prin- 
ciple is orientation to learning in that adults prefer a problem-solv- 
ing orientation to learning and learn best when knowledge is pre- 
sented in a real-life context. Finally, the sixth principle is motivation 
to learn, particularly when learners can gain the new knowledge 
to help them solve important problems in their life. Constructivism 
and andragogy are similar in stressing ownership of the learning 
process by learners, experiential learning, and a problem-solving 
approach to learning (Knowles et al., 1 998). 

Online learning, distance learning, and technology are often 
in conflict with adult learners constructivist, problem-based, and 
case-based learning approaches. Huang (2002) identified issues 
that online educators face with adult learning styles: 

• Humanity and the learner's isolation: Many distance edu- 
cators attempt to use advanced technologies and don't 
realize that technology and social context are equally 
important. 

• Quality and authenticity in the learner's experience: Adult 
learners usually have strong self-direction in learning; 
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therefore, some learning takes place beyond the instruc- 
tor's scope in the online learning environment. 

• Physical distance vs. conventional classrooms: The learner's 
autonomy meets the expectation of the constructivist 
approach; however, the instructor's role becomes that of 
a facilitator. 

• Adult learning emphasizes learner-centered instruction: 
Online classrooms rely on discussion boards and team 
projects to connect the students; therefore, collaborative 
learning is in conflict with individual differences. Social 
constructivism occurs when experienced students help 
inexperienced learners by collaborative learning. 

Online technologies are reducing the barriers of distance edu- 
cation that result from interactive or communication problems. 
Instructional designers must meet the challenge to create online 
environments that suit the adult learner. Constructivist principles 
provide ideas to help instructors create learner-centered and col- 
laborative systems that support critical reflection and experiential 
processes (Jonassen, Davidson, Collins, Campbell, & Haag, 1995). 


Case-based Learning Proven Practices 

In academia there are two primary classifications of case stud- 
ies as defined by the American Heritage Dictionary: 1) A detailed 
analysis of a person or group, especially as a model of medical, 
psychiatric, psychological, or social phenomena, and 2) A detailed 
intensive study of a unit, such as a corporation or a corporate divi- 
sion, that stresses factors contributing to its success or failure. 

Case studies are written to be analyzed or to demonstrate 
specific business situations; therefore, cases can be part of the 
curriculum for undergraduate and graduate degrees. The focus of 
business cases offers a large range of topics within corporations 
from Fortune 500 to startup companies. Some of the areas that 
have been the subject of case study and analysis include ethics, 
leadership, management, finance, corporate social responsibility, 
operations, organizational learning, reorganization, culture and 
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change, decision making, marketing, human resources, merg- 
ers and acquisitions, strategies for growth, and communication. 
Business case studies play an important role for adult learners in 
developing theiranalytical skills and problem solving applications. 

Based on learning theories and andragogy parameters, case 
study and case analysis are one of the most effective ways for 
the adult learner to relate to course work. The student identifies 
with the business situations presented in the cases, as many are 
employed in companies that experience similar problems. The 
mature student, or students who have work experience, are moti- 
vated and engaged when the subject matter relates to real life. 
Many students are quick to share their experiences to help explain 
the problem to other students. In the online environment, this 
shared experience in group discussions can be the beginning and 
ongoing foundation for class interaction. The primary motiva- 
tion of adult learners to engage in case studies can be to apply 
a solution or lesson to their workplace. The course work has now 
become relevant to students by being directly applicable. 

Case studies come in many sizes, shapes, and forms in that 
some are short stories with a few questions at the end to stimulate 
a discussion, while some may be up to ten pages in length with 
charts, graphs, and financials. 

Short case studies are good options for weekly online discus- 
sion questions. This type of question and answer format creates 
an interaction among the students and teaches single lessons 
that can be viewed from different perspectives on the same topic. 
Students can be asked to challenge each other with their interpre- 
tations of cause and effect. 

Larger case studies can be used in case analysis and can 
support lessons in strategic management problem solving. Case 
studies are useful as major and minor assignments and can be 
completed by students as individuals or in teams. An analysis can 
be reported in many formats, using a variety of processes, and 
yielding countless outcomes. But the core of a case analysis has 
four primary functions: 

1. The Problem 

2. Analyses 
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3. Alternatives 

4. Recommendations 

A case study analysis assignment must stand on its own, which 
requires an introduction of the corporate case and a summary 
regarding follow-up or evaluation. The students have an oppor- 
tunity to improve writing skills by succinctly describing the case 
in the introduction without restating the entire case. To assist stu- 
dents the following guideline serves as a basic outline and con- 
tent description for a stand alone case analysis: 

• The Introduction: Provides background, historical, and cur- 
rent information that sets the framework for the problem 
being analyzed. The author/student needs to define his/ 
her perspective, i.e., department head, officer, consultant, 
etc. 

• The Problem: Identifies one major problem, as many cor- 
porations are rife with problems.The student must discern 
the difference between symptoms and problems. 

• The Analyses: Uses the analytical tool that best addresses 
the problem and will offer potential solutions. Available 
tools include Porter's five-forces model of industry com- 
petition analysis, value-chain analysis, and financial ratio 
analysis. 

• The Alternatives: (Sometimes referred to as alternative solu- 
tions.) Identifies a minimum of three alternatives and no 
more than four potential solutions, which give the writer 
the opportunity to put forth options from different cat- 
egories of solutions; e.g., cost effective/short term, long 
term for the greater good, external market impact, internal 
culture/moral impact, the company's vision, mission, and 
objectives, and stakeholder relations. 

• The Recommendations: Outlines the course of action rec- 
ommended and is often a blend of two alternatives. The 
recommendations must be supported by the analysis 
and should describe the course of action and how best to 
implement the solution. 
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• The Conclusion: Summarizes the recommendations and 
allows for tying together any loose ends and establishing 
maintenance or evaluation of the implementation. 

Case-based learning stimulates adult online learners by allow- 
ing them to use their creativity in problem-solving current issues 
that resonate with them. Including collaborative structures in the 
online course design enables the distance learners to develop 
community similar to the classroom environment. 


Student Application 

Case study methodology can be used in all business courses, 
online and in the classroom, for undergraduate and graduate 
study. It can be organized in teams or by individuals. The adult dis- 
tance learner requires an incentive for engagement. Case studies 
are written about current companies facing current issues which 
connect the employed student to the course. By using case stud- 
ies as weekly discussions, individual analysis, and/or team assign- 
ments, mature students can be drawn into the course work by fel- 
low students through relevant issues that are most likely to impact 
their workplace and career. 

Adult learning experts believe that the emphasis should be 
on learner-centered instruction (Knowles et al., 1 998), while social 
constructivists McDonald and Gibson (1998) contend that knowl- 
edge is constructed by social interaction, i.e., team and group 
assignments, which create collaborative learning. Ruey's (2010) 
study confirmed the following benefits for online adult learners in 
a constructivist-based course: 

• Acquiring new concepts from course materials 

• Obtaining different thoughts from reading peer postings, 
e.g., viewpoints and experiences 

• Increasing confidence in dealing with routine work tasks 

• Appling learned concepts to real-life practices 

• Becoming more responsible, self-directed learners 
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The online environment creates a particular challenge for adult 
learners, as it permits a student to become isolated. Chen (1997) 
found that adult distance learners are highly autonomous, self- 
directed, motivated, and individually different. However, the use 
of case studies for class discussion and team assignments online 
can accomplish positive learning experiences, such as the devel- 
opment of critical thinking, and social and interpersonal skills by 
offering a collaborative environment. Huang (2002) characterized 
online discussion groups as discussion oriented, authentic, project 
based, inquiry focused, and collaborative, thereby creating a bet- 
ter learning environment. 


Instructor as Facilitator 

The design of case-based learning for adult learners demands 
a paradigm shift for the instructor. The"instructor becomes a facili- 
tator" concept (Bellamy, 1999; Gamoran, Secada, & Marrett, 1998; 
Palincsar, 1998; Rhodes & Hmelo-Silver, 2004; Ruey, 2010) is the 
focus of many theorists and stimulates the facilitator to take on a 
mentoring role guiding learners' self-directed, high-quality learn- 
ing skills. Salmon (2002) developed a five-stage model to facilitate 
online teaching and learning that includes varied facilitation skills 
and activities. The five stages are: 

1. Access and motivation — setting up the system, welcom- 
ing, and encouraging 

2. Socialization — establishing cultural, social learning 
environments 

3. Information exchange — facilitating, supporting use of 
course materials 

4. Knowledge construction — conferencing, moderating 
process 

5. Development stages — helping achieve personal goals 

Huang (2002), from a social constructivist perspective, outlines 
six instructional principles for consideration: 
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1. Interactive learning — interacting with the instructor and 
peers rather than engaging in isolated learning 

2. Collaborative learning — engaging in collaborative knowl- 
edge construction, social negotiation, and reflection 

3. Facilitating learning — providing a safe, positive learning 
environment for sharing ideas and thoughts 

4. Authentic learning — connecting learning content to real- 
life experience 

5. Student-centered learning — emphasizing self-directed, 
experiential learning 

6. High-quality learning — stressing critical thinking skills and 
learners' reflection on their own lives 

As a facilitator and mentor, the instructor must be sensitive to 
the diverse learning needs of the adult, online learner and antici- 
pate those needs. Another important responsibility is to monitor 
the learner's engagement in critical reflection and higher-order 
thinking. This responsibility is readily resolved with timely and rel- 
evant feedback in online postings and assignment critiques. Ruey 
(2010) effectively summarizes the facilitator's mentoring role as 
being pivotal in the process when he/she helps learners articulate 
their learning desires and objectives and assists individual learn- 
ers to achieve learning goals in a reflective method. 


Challenges of Case Approaches in Online Instruction 

Kearsley (1998) offered a word of caution for distance edu- 
cators when he said, "Educators fail to understand that distance 
education is really about creating a different kind of structure for 
learning and teaching, not the use of technology"(p. 49). Lee, et al. 
(2009) alerted the instructor to be aware that the technology can 
disrupt students if they have to manage tasks and tool functions 
while learning the course material. When case-based learning is 
adopted for online course work, the instructor must be knowl- 
edgeable about how the technology will enhance or detract from 
the students'learning. Harvard Business School and the University 
of Virginia's Darden Graduate School of Business Administration, 
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two top-ranked MBA programs, were the basis of a study on suc- 
cessful case discussion leadership by Smith (2010). Smith (2010) 
outlined the characteristics of successful leadership discussion 
and included the following challenges for instructors: 

• Over-focus on the case facts, computations, and details, pre- 
venting the instructor from ensuring effective discussion. 

• Over-focus and knowledge of the case calculations lead- 
ing to strict coverage and adherence to the material rather 
than allowing the class to participate freely. 

• Diminished student motivation. 

• Students who want a simple takeaway or direct answers, 
which minimizes self-discovery in group discussions. 

• Instructors' inability to give up control and accept the 
unknown outcomes and direction of the case discussion. 

• Effectively balancing the quantity of material covered with 
the optimal quality, depth, and retention of the material by 
the students. 

• Cases selected that are poorly written or don't fit the focus 
of the course work (Smith, 2010). 

Lee, et al. (2009) reviewed case-based learning practices for 
online MBA programs and cautioned instructors that technol- 
ogy can burden students with managing tasks and tool functions 
while learning the course material. It is often recommended that 
weekly discussions be monitored closely for full participation and 
that instructor responses stimulate students. 


Active Learning and "Live" Cases 

An exciting expansion on experiential learning is active learn- 
ing. Hamer (2000) and Camarero, Rodriguez, & San Jose (2010) 
describe active learning as seeking to engage student involve- 
ment with the course concepts by encouraging them to apply 
theory to real-life situations. Active learning creates a paradigm 
where instructors become designers of the learning environment 
and where the students are active in their own learning process. 
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This concept parallels case-based learning where the instructor 
becomes the facilitator. 

Camarero, et al. (2010) from the University of Valladolid studied 
the learning effectiveness of live cases in a classroom setting. Their 
experiment involved students working with a "live" company on a 
real marketing problem. Live case development is rather difficult 
in that the instructor must preplan the activity and host by care- 
fully outlining the concepts and skills to be learned from the case. 
Camarero, et al. (201 0) discovered at the time of company assign- 
ment that students had a preference for companies they were 
already familiar with, thereby reducing the instructor's control 
over the concept and skills outcome. This type of live case study 
and active learning seems difficult enough in a classroom environ- 
ment. Questions remain as to whether it might transfer to distance 
learning without significant research, design, and development. 

A similar live case experiment was employed in the MBA-level 
course People and Systems in Organizations in the classroom. The 
difference being that the students, working in a team, opted for a 
case problem presented by one of the student's employers. In this 
particular class, Wells Fargo and T-Mobile were the companies that 
became the focus of the studies. The engagement and enthusiasm 
of the students was phenomenal, which confirms constructiv- 
ist theory and experiential learning andragogy for adult learn- 
ers. Transferring the live case study from classroom to online will 
require further research and exploration, but this method could 
have significant merit. It may not be an option for the undergradu- 
ate, but graduate-level studies would embrace the applicability of 
the live case study. The following objectives are likely outcomes of 
such an application: 

• Students put theoretical concepts into practice 

• Improve understanding of relevance and applicability of 
theoretical concepts 

• Increase critical thinking 

• Improve strategic analysis and problem-solving skills 

• Develop leadership and team building skills 

• Develop managerial skills 
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Another benefit of such an approach is the learning process 
in creating the case features that lead to the identification of the 
problem, which results in a solution for at least one student from 
the team to submit to the employer. An entire course could be 
structured with this type of case study, which would allow each 
team member to develop and deliver the company case to the 
team. The development of the case could serve as an individual 
assignment, and the live case study results could be packaged 
as a proposal for the case company by the employed student as 
another individual assignment. 

Ruey's (201 0) study indicated that learners suffered from lack of 
motivation that may have been stimulated by lack of critical per- 
formance feedback in the online environment. Huang (2002) dis- 
cussed the importance of educators recognizing that technology 
and social context are equally important for distance learning. The 
online learning environment allows for isolation of the adult learner; 
therefore, it becomes imperative for the instructor to develop some 
humanity in the delivery of the course. Distance educators attempt 
to employ state-of-the-art technologies, such as web, video, and tel- 
econferencing, but at some point the use of technology becomes 
the learning process and not the course material. 

Conference calls can be difficult for the same reason that stu- 
dents take online courses — scheduling. Although it can be a sig- 
nificant burden on the instructor, perhaps at least one phone call 
to each online student at the beginning of the session would put 
a voice with the name. Another technique to enhance social rela- 
tionships online is the posting of individual pictures in the student 
and faculty introductions. The weekly discussions have a similar- 
ity to blogging or the social network systems that are so popular 
today. The development of a pseudo-social network environment 
for online learners is worth further investigation. 


Conclusion 

Case-based learning for undergraduate and graduate adult 
learners is a proven practice that constructivist and experien- 
tial educators can successfully use to teach students the princi- 
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pies and strategies of business. The adult learner prefers learning 
processes that have a practical rather than an academic purpose. 
Through the constructivist, problem-solving, case-based, expe- 
riential, and active learning approaches that have been demon- 
strated in this chapter, mature students can apply their learning to 
their real lives. 

The greater challenge comes from transferring the classroom 
dynamics to the online environment and creating the paradigm 
shift from instructor to facilitator. Lee, et al. (2009) stated, "A key 
educational challenge of online courses and programs is how 
to develop pedagogically effective technologically mediated 
environments that enhance the quality of education" (p. 188). 
Designing an online environment that parallels social networking 
sites to attract and motivate the adult learner with relevant com- 
pany cases, including live case development, may be the solution 
for enhancing, enrolling, and retaining distance learners. 
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Abstract 

Videoconference instruction is a relatively new addition to the 
portfolio of delivery modes for instruction. This article summarizes 
recommendations from the literature and the experiences of fac- 
ulty and students with the goal of providing both technical and 
pedagogical guidance for future successful learning experiences 
and the expansion of this modality. 


Introduction 

City University of Seattle (CityU) began using videoconference 
instruction for instructional delivery in 2003 in its Bachelor of Arts 
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in Education program in Hawaii with the purpose of developing 
Certified Special Education Teachers who were residents of the 
state and were located in geographic areas that were difficult to 
reach. Due to the networking of all of the public schools through- 
out the state, the Hawaii program used both the Local Area 
Network (LAN) and the Wireless Access Network to provide direct 
videoconferencing instruction at school district offices, school 
libraries, school classrooms, or other available sites on the islands. 
CityU is currently engaged in efforts to utilize this delivery mode 
to enhance instruction in other locations and other programs 
throughout the university. Videoconference equipment linked 
through the K-20 system in Washington State was installed in two 
locations in 2009. This system provides a high speed connection 
between sites for both video and data. It is part of a network that 
connects all K-20 school locations in the state of Washington as 
well as all libraries and hospitals in the state. CityU expanded the 
installation of supporting equipment to three additional sites 
in 2011. It is increasingly being used to enhance meetings and 
conversations among faculty located at those sites as well as for 
course delivery. Through this network, members can videoconfer- 
ence multiple locations by accessing the network or can conduct 
point to point connection without a direct connection to the net- 
work. Thus, participation in this consortium provides flexibility for 
a variety of uses, including individual and large group meetings as 
well as the conduct of classes and workshops from both internal 
and external locations. 

Following a brief definition of terms and a review of the field 
of videoconference instruction, this article will focus on two areas: 
(1) instructional strategies teachers can use to establish effective 
learning in this environment and (2) effective utilization of the 
technical environment unique to this delivery mode. 


History of Distance Education 

"Distance Learning in general has been around for over 100 
years, beginning in the 1980s as a means for (mostly) women to 
take advantage of educational opportunities and have access to 
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learning that was otherwise denied them" (Greenberg, 2004, p. 
6). Since then there have been a variety of methods for delivering 
education at a distance, beginning with correspondence courses 
in which students studied independently and submitted assign- 
ments by mail. The first public use of video communication itself 
was the unsuccessful motion video telephone developed by AT&T 
and shown at the New York World's Fair in 1964, and the earliest 
instructional use of television systems (videoconferencing) was in 
the late 1960s by Stanford University (Noll, 1997). New technolo- 
gies now offer the opportunity to extend the power, efficacy, and 
reach of distance learning to individuals and groups of students 
of all ages, all locations and all learning styles through a variety of 
synchronous and asynchronous delivery modes. 

Lawson (2010) defines videoconferencing as "synchronous 
audio and video communication through computer or telephone 
networks between two or more geographically dispersed sites." It 
can be used one-to-one, one-to-many, or many-to-many. At City 
University of Seattle, a university with multiple campuses across 
Washington State and around the world, the use of videoconfer- 
encing has many applications, including small and large group 
meetings, classroom instruction, conferences and workshops, and 
special events such as guest speakers for courses offered in dif- 
ferent locations. It brings another synchronous dimension to the 
asynchronous technology-supported instruction that has been 
introduced in recent years, primarily through the university's 
learning management system. 

Experiences with videoconferencing document some advan- 
tages over other instructional technologies in use. It can increase 
access to education for small groups of geographically dispersed 
students and enable small cohorts or individuals to participate 
at multiple sites and be aggregated with one instructor to meet 
minimum effective class size. It can provide expanded access to 
excellent teachers or guest lecturers in specialized content areas. 
In Hawaii nationally recognized content-specific instructors who 
were located on the various islands throughout the state provided 
a strong and diverse team of instructors, benefitting the students 
on all the islands. This reduced travel requirements and costs. 
Another advantage of videoconference instruction is that class 
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sessions can be auto-recorded and made available for repeated 
practice or learning by students. Participants were able to access 
replays of any of the lectures, debates, and student project pres- 
entations throughout their program as they prepared for exami- 
nations, reviewed research projects, or made up for a missed 
class. One instructor in Hawaii commented, "In tandem with the 
Polycom system, every session was secured and stored for later 
use and review by the instructors, students, and others via the 
CD and DVD formats. Through the use of the videoconferencing 
Polycom system, all barriers for instruction and learning were low- 
ered for students." 

As an instructor review tool, recorded sessions can give val- 
uable feedback to faculty on which to base future modifica- 
tions to the curriculum or instruction. It is also "environmentally 
friendly" as reported by another Hawaiian instructor, as most of 
the major parts of the instruction were done in a paperless format. 
All instructional materials, student presentations, assignments, 
projects, and papers were presented and submitted electronically. 
The environmental savings in travel alone, in addition to the time, 
cost, and family disruption associated with it, were substantial fac- 
tors. A third instructor and field supervisor commented that, "The 
videoconferencing capability provides opportunities to recruit a 
wide diversity of potential Special Education teachers on all of the 
islands. Without the technology used in videoconferencing, these 
same students would not have had the opportunity to complete 
their professional teaching degree." 

Instructional staff can also use this mode to interact with each 
other and share resources and strategies. In Hawaii the faculty 
conducted interactive meetings with the benefit of conducting 
administrative work efficiently and also of sharing specific instruc- 
tional strategies with each other throughout the four cohorts con- 
ducted there. 

Videoconferencing has other uses which can provide valuable 
support or access to instruction for students. Through video-chat 
systems such as Skype individual students can sometimes access 
classes that they cannot attend in person because of an emer- 
gency or other planned absence if an instructor is willing to set up 
and support that access. 
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The effectiveness of the videoconference delivery mode 
relies on the application of sound instructional techniques as 
is true in face-to-face instructional delivery, along with adap- 
tive techniques to maximize its potential and minimize any per- 
ceived disadvantages. The body of research supports the premise 
that learning can occur just as well through videoconferencing 
or other technology-supported distance learning as it can face- 
to-face (Webster & Hackley, 1997). Spooner (2009) found that 
student ratings of instructor effectiveness were not affected by 
delivery mode, with distance delivery instructors rating no worse 
than the same instructor in a face-to-face classroom format on 
campus. Greenberg (2009), in examining the body of research on 
videoconferencing, reports that results indicate that videoconfer- 
encing stacks up well against traditional classrooms for delivering 
instruction. It can create a social presence and more comfortable 
learning environment for learning (Tyler, 1999). The synchronous 
nature of videoconferencing makes it a superior distance-educa- 
tion technology for business, education, and other social disci- 
plines in which interpersonal skills are a large component of the 
learning outcomes expected of students (Olson, 2003). 


Experiences with Videoconference Instruction 

Ensuring effective teaching and learning begins with the 
selection of courses within programs that best lend themselves to 
a videoconference environment. Attention to content and peda- 
gogy, in addition to careful selection of the teaching faculty, help 
maximize this opportunity for success. Courses previously taught 
face-to-face or in mixed mode will likely need modifications when 
taught using videoconferencing, so advance planning is critical. 
The university has moved gradually over the past three years to 
introduce new elements of technology-supported learning into 
all of its courses. This has helped prepare instructors and students 
for alternative modes of delivery, and many are now ready to take 
the next step to synchronous technology-supported instruction. 
Admittedly, the decision to offer a course via videoconferencing 
may at times be influenced by the number of students enrolled at 
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various sites or by instructor availability. Curriculum needs to be 
evaluated to determine when, where, and if to offer courses either 
fully online, mixed mode, or through videoconferencing to select 
the best delivery modes for a particular course or activity. 

When selecting a course to offer through videoconferencing, 
it is important that faculty carefully select the course content that 
would most effectively be delivered in that medium. University 
experience in the Hawaii program required that all courses be 
delivered via videoconferencing since students from the differ- 
ent Hawaiian Islands needed to network for their entire program. 
When implementing videoconferencing in Washington where 
instruction was traditionally offered in locations face-to-face, fac- 
ulty had more opportunity to individualize the selection process. 
They analyzed course content in an effort to identify courses that 
would most lend themselves to a successful first experience for 
instructors and students. The selected courses were taught, moni- 
tored, and subsequently evaluated by students, instructors, and 
administrative faculty. Experiences in these courses will continue 
to enhance familiarity with equipment, course preparation, and 
delivery. 

As faculty prepare to deliver videoconference instruction, the 
principles of effective teaching which influence and affect learning 
in all delivery modes have relevance and importance. Instructors 
in all modalities seek to build this relevance and meaning into 
instructional activities through creating a set for learning; provid- 
ing for formative assessments throughout the course; providing 
dispersed individual and group practice of new skills; and provid- 
ing active, student-centered learning. 

Many universities use videoconference instruction as a way to 
deliver lectures to wider audiences or to make lectures available 
to students who wish to watch them again. However, when the 
expectation is that all learners will be actively engaged in the learn- 
ing process rather than passive recipients of lectures or instructor 
presentations, the passive approach to just watching a lecture is 
insufficient. One of the major challenges faced by those faculty 
members who wish to utilize videoconferencing with these expec- 
tations is to introduce as much interactivity into the instruction as 
possible — both between instructor and students and among stu- 
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dents.Thereare sound pedagogical reasons forthis approach. The 
literature consistently documents that students in more interac- 
tive courses have more positive attitudes and that these attitudes 
influence their learning (Rangecroft, 1998). Hayden (1999) sup- 
ports student-centered learning and suggests that the technology 
needs to be paired with "constructivist instructional strategies" — 
strategies that promote active learning and lead students to con- 
struct new concepts based on their current and past knowledge. 
Some effective constructivist learning strategies include shared 
discovery, team learning, collaborative learning, distributed com- 
munities of practice, and accessible experts. Students can also 
view "real-life" filmed experiences during videoconference ses- 
sions, enhancing the relevance of their learning. For example, in 
teacher preparation programs, they can view prerecorded learn- 
ing and teaching experiences in real K— 1 2 classrooms to support 
their classroom-based learning. 

The structure and use of time is key to designing student-cen- 
tered lessons. Amirian (2003) as cited in Greenberg (2004) posits 
that interaction is the key component to support a more social 
learning environment as it facilitates the formation of a sense of 
community using the technology. One way to achieve that is for 
educators to use the "fifteen-minute rule," limiting lecture time to 
no more than fifteen minutes and following these sessions imme- 
diately with activity involving the students. Cyrs and Conway 
(1997) further recommend that students should be involved in 
interactive activities from 30 to 50 percent of the time. 


Planning the Lesson 

Preparation time for a first-time videoconference instructor 
may be more time-consuming than for a class that was previ- 
ously taught in face-to-face format. It may take three to five times 
longer, and for a repeat instructor two to three times longer, to 
allow for the preparation of visual materials and creation of inter- 
active experiences (Cyrs & Conway, 1 997). 

The University of Malta (2007) recommends that videoconfer- 
encing lessons always be planned with interaction in mind. The 
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videoconference lesson has the potential of being able to focus 
more on collaborative learning than on the traditional didac- 
tic process. A lesson plan for a videoconference session should 
include the following: 

• Expected learning outcomes 

• Methodology and activities 

• Materials and audiovisual resources 

• Time (duration of each planned activity) 

• Notes (support handouts and additional notes to be sup- 
plied before or after the session) 

Faculty at Cityll are expected to incorporate this lesson 
planning and also to embrace principles of student involve- 
ment in their planning. They receive their initial training in this 
through the New Faculty Orientation (NFO). There they com- 
plete an Instructional Plan and also have students complete 
a mid-course evaluation which, in addition to an observation 
of their teaching by their Primary Supervisor, gives them guid- 
ance upon which to adjust instruction if needed. This feed- 
back is used by instructors and administrative faculty as they 
make modifications to the delivery of future videoconference 
courses. 

Faculty are encouraged to schedule videoconference ses- 
sions with short breaks each hour. Lectures, if used, should be a 
maximum of fifteen to twenty minutes in duration followed by 
a change element, such as a learning activity or a shift of focus 
to another location (Davies, n.d.). Audiovisual materials prepared 
for students should either be projected on a separate screen at 
the videoconference locations and/or posted and available to stu- 
dents on the learning management system well ahead of the class 
session so they can be retrieved and printed before class if neces- 
sary, avoiding the experience of some students in earlier sessions 
who reported that materials were posted as they were driving to 
class in the morning and therefore unavailable for them to access 
and print if needed. 
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Conducting the Lesson 

Generally recognized aspects of effective instruction apply 
to videoconference instruction as well. Instructors should care- 
fully prepare the lesson opening and closing (set and closure), 
beginning each lesson with an activity that engages student 
interest and increases motivation for ensuing parts. At the 
beginning of the course, this activity should help to create a 
sense of community among all participants by helping them 
get to know each other. Other important practices to incorpo- 
rate include planning for dispersed practice sessions; provid- 
ing formative feedback; asking direct and indirect questions 
to both check for understanding and provide for reflection; 
and closing the lesson with an opportunity to summarize and 
reflect on learning. 

Instructors can build on student engagement in a variety 
of ways. As in face-to-face classroom sessions, guest speakers 
can provide interest and relevance, provide real life examples, 
and make a significant contribution to student learning when 
aligned with the course goals. Local and nationally recognized 
experts are sometimes available through videoconference that 
would otherwise be inaccessible to instructors and students. 
Other strategies to consider incorporating into lessons include 
involving students in demonstrations or presentations; analysis 
of case studies; using cooperative learning techniques; and con- 
ducting peer teaching one-to-one or in small groups during the 
session. These strategies help to breakup long class sessions into 
manageable segments with a variety of activities. Interactivity 
can be a key component of videoconference instruction. One 
instructor says, "While I was not at first in favor of teaching via 
videoconferencing, I did not realize at that time the opportuni- 
ties that the use of technology provided me in preparing my les- 
sons for instruction. The interactive opportunity especially went 
far beyond my expectations." 
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Technical Recommendations for Teachers and 

Students 


Managing the technical environment is an area of concern to 
potential instructors who may have limited experience using vide- 
oconferencing in the classroom. Students who have taken vide- 
oconference classes also confirm that the technical skills of the 
instructor are very important to the quality of their experience. 
That has implications for the selection of instructors as well as 
their training and preparation. While the optimum situation is to 
have a technical consultant available and actively involved at each 
site, that is not always possible and can become cost prohibitive. 
At some universities students manage the equipment. 

Advance preparation is as critical as having the right support 
structures in place. Instructors should master the use of equip- 
ment at their site (Park & Bonk, 2007). This is best done by conduct- 
ing a trial run to become familiar with how the equipment works 
and what the display looks like to remote users. For example, it is 
helpful to have the camera preset to a small group of participants 
using the preset function. For small groups of three-four, these 
can be set to zoom to individuals, which helps to personalize the 
environment. Nearly every instructor has had something go awry 
technically at some point in each course. Prior preparation and 
trial runs can prevent some of these, and having backup systems 
and technical expertise available can remedy others. A definitive 
"systems down" plan should be developed in consultation among 
administrative, instructional, and technical staff as well as with 
students who may be managing their own site to minimize the 
loss of class time and the stresses created by breakdowns. 

Students are an important consideration also. They need to 
become familiar with the equipment, with the instructor, and with 
each other. Meeting with students prior to the first videoconfer- 
ence class and demonstrating to them their options for manipu- 
lating the equipment can be helpful. Students are then capable of 
adjusting the volume and zooming the camera to targeted speak- 
ers at their discretion. 

Davies (n.d.) recommends dedicating a portion of time during 
the first meeting for all students to be on camera to help build 
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interpersonal connections. During this time the instructor can 
build a set of expectations or protocols with students regarding 
their conduct during class sessions. For example, it is particularly 
important in this environment not to interrupt or talk out of turn. 
The establishment of protocols and etiquette for communication 
between locations can include how students at remote sites will 
let the instructor know when they have a question or when they 
wish to contribute to the discussion. Establishing and enforcing a 
method of gaining recognition is important to the maintenance of 
a respectful classroom environment. 

The following tips for students may be of value as an instructor 
develops protocols and agreements with them about their partici- 
pation and interaction during course sessions: 

• Sit within view of the cameras and close to the microphones. 

• When you have a question, identify yourself and your loca- 
tion so that people at other sites know who is speaking. 

• Keep microphones muted until you wish to speak. 

• Notify the instructor immediately if you are experiencing 
any difficulty with audio or visual portions of the course. 

• When preparing for presentations in class, post materials 
ahead of time in the learning management system and 
arrange for their display during the presentation in a for- 
mat that is visible to those in another videoconference 
location. 

Guidelines for videoconference instruction atSt. Leo University 
(2008) recommend that instructors keep a list of student names 
and their site location handy so they can readily call students by 
name, ask them questions to engage them in the learning proc- 
ess, and involve them in presentations and group collaborations. 
Keeping a record of student interaction also helps to ensure that 
all are taking part. One method for gaining attention that has 
proven effective is to use a visual symbol such as a small flag that 
the participants can raise in front of them to be recognized. This 
creates a stronger visual symbol for the presenter than simply rais- 
ing the hand. 
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The careful preparation of materials can be a time-consuming 
but essential element for success. Simple and clear visual con- 
tent using graphics and large font sizes (36-72) with limited text 
and easy-to-see colors enhances learning. Landscape view is pre- 
ferred. Presentations should avoid using too many slides to pre- 
vent confusion and any one image source or slide should not be 
on display for more than five minutes. In videoconference instruc- 
tion it is particularly important to provide complex material in a 
step-by-step sequence that is easy to follow (Davies, n.d.; Park & 
Bonk, 2007). 

While appropriate preparation and display of materials are 
an essential component of effective instruction, an instructor's 
consideration for his/her personal visual and auditory presenta- 
tion also influences the student experience. The level of anima- 
tion and excitement that an instructor conveys contributes to the 
motivation and engagement of students (St. Leo University, 2008; 
Park & Bonk, 2007). Varying facial expressions, tone of voice, body 
movements, and eye contact with the camera can enhance ver- 
bal conversation (Davies, n.d.). Long Island University (2006) rec- 
ommends that instructors consciously adapt their teaching style 
to the camera. One strategy to accomplish this is to pretend that 
the camera is a student and to look at it regularly to connect with 
students at other locations. Making eye contact with the camera 
helps students feel that they are being communicated with and 
that they are important. 

Visual elements also affect attention and learning. Some skills 
that can be used and developed include avoiding moving around 
the room a lot; decreasing gestures; using hands as indicators 
accompanying speech; and avoiding distracting movements, 
such as tapping a pencil or swiveling in a chair. Using a pointer on 
displayed visual material can help focus learners if not overused. 
Instructors are encouraged to wear solid-color clothing; blues, 
dark, and neutral colors work well (Long Island University, 2006). 
Presenters should avoid rapid motions and be aware of the visual 
range of the camera. 

Effective auditory skills include developing the ability to speak 
naturally, slowly, and clearly, knowing that students at other loca- 
tions may experience short audio delays. It helps to eliminate 
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noises, such as paper shuffling or finger-tapping (Long Island 
University, 2006; Saint Leo University, 2008). Clanking jewelry can 
also be distracting. Instructors should use effective verbal skills, 
such as taking time to pause, demonstrating enthusiasm for the 
subject matter, and avoiding speaking in monotones. Instructors 
should periodically check in with students at other locations to 
confirm they can hear the discussion and questions that are 
shared. It may be more important in this environment than in a 
face-to-face class for the instructor to repeat or rephrase student 
comments to ensure that all participants have heard them cor- 
rectly. Active use of the "mute" function enhances engagement 
when appropriate as long as well-established signals are in place 
for gaining instructor and student attention when needed. 

The importance of the skills and attitude of the instructor in 
establishing and maintaining a friendly, collegial, and respectful 
environment cannot be overstated. In an optimal situation, the 
instructor would teach from rotating sites so that each group has 
the advantage of face-to-face instruction at some point. When this 
is not possible, it is especially important to give students oppor- 
tunities for personal contact with the instructor by telephone, 
e-mail, or personal appointments. 


Lessons Learned 

With several dozen courses (including Hawaii) now having 
utilized videoconferencing at CityU, the body of experience is 
beginning to inform practice. Additional recommendations from 
administrative and teaching faculty involved in these courses are 
helping to inform our future practices. They include: 

• Instructors should set their operational protocols ahead of 
time and do at least one practice session before meeting 
with the class to test audio and video connections as well 
as gain personal experience and feedback about their own 
auditory and visual communication skills. 

• Appropriate and effective audio is critical. Having a cord- 
less microphone "unleashes" the instructor. Multiple 
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microphones should be well positioned among the par- 
ticipant groups. 

• Careful selection of instructors is important, with enthusi- 
asm and active engagement perhaps more important that 
prior experience. Ability to effectively use and manage the 
learning management system is also very important to stu- 
dents and the success of the class. 

• Having backup systems in place is important. At a mini- 
mum there should be a telephone contact at each site, 
whether it is a phone in the room or simply the sharing of 
cell phone numbers. In the event that a network problem 
occurs, people need a way to contact each other. In addi- 
tion, a computer in the classroom or nearby with a printer 
is desirable. 

• Especially when networking with sites external to the sys- 
tem, it is important to identify and involve a network team 
at each site to test equipment ahead of time. Problems with 
firewalls can arise and can recur when systems refresh, so 
permanent as well as temporary solutions need to be put 
into place. 


Future Research Directions 

While the experience, the research, and the literature are 
beginning to inform practice, there are still rich opportunities to 
contribute to this field. Following are three ideas that may inform 
future research efforts. 

Networking for classroom learning experiences, as well as 
consultation, decision making, and problem solving in business 
settings, increasingly links individuals and groups from disparate 
geographical, cultural, and political settings. To what extent does 
the utilization of videoconferencing enhance cultural understand- 
ing and appreciation for different points of view and experiences 
over other modes of communication? Is it more effective than an 
online discussion or a strictly auditory means of communication? 
What, if any, other advantages accrue to groups who use video- 
conferencing as a means of communication. 
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The literature suggests that the success of videoconference 
instruction may depend somewhat on the number of sites con- 
nected for a single section, with the selection of two or three net- 
worked sites for course instruction at any one time considered to 
be the maximum. Additional sites for group setting instruction 
may lower the participants' impression of personal interaction 
(Gowan & Downs, 1 994). Experience indicates that the number of 
sites should be limited to four or five, both for instructional and 
equipment reasons.The downtime interruptions at any one of the 
sites tends to create disturbances and stresses on both the stu- 
dents and the instructors. It would be helpful to further explore 
and document the relative success of various numbers of sites. 

While the literature and individual experience seem to suggest 
that the preparation for and conduct of videoconference instruc- 
tion is more time consuming than face-to-face instruction, what 
are the particular dynamics and implications of this commitment, 
and how can they be better managed to attract and retain the 
best instructors for this environment? 


Conclusion 

While the utilization of videoconference instruction is rela- 
tively new, faculty have and are continuing to learn a great deal 
about how to utilize it effectively with the belief that it is mak- 
ing a positive contribution to the portfolio of delivery modes. 
With excellent curriculum and excellent faculty, a university can 
educate students well anywhere in the world through face-to- 
face, mixed-mode, online, and now videoconference-supported 
instruction. 
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PART THREE 

PERSPECTIVES ON 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The increasing emphasis on accountability for student learn- 
ing requires institutions to consider the way in which they assess 
student learning. Kristin Jones highlights the importance of 
formative assessment as a productive tool for enhancing learn- 
ing in student-centered courses. Dr. Elizabeth Fountain presents 
a proven method for assessing student learning and performance 
against program and institutional learning outcomes. 

Further, colleges and universities are reevaluating their focus 
and attention on improving teaching. Incorporating information 
literacy in curricular design is an important way to refine a stu- 
dent's critical analysis skills, and Mary Mara discusses methods of 
infusing information literacy into academic programs beginning 
at the earliest design stages. In the final chapter, Dr. Brian Guthrie 
presents methods for facilitating a transformative learning envi- 
ronment that includes the use of critical self-reflection to help stu- 
dents evaluate their values and beliefs. 
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Abstract 

Over the past decade, as standards-based assessment of 
student learning has become prominent, ongoing or formative 
assessment has emerged to the forefront of education and best 
practices in teaching. The use of formative assessment in class- 
rooms is reaching an all-time high in elementary through high 
school. However, many in higher education still utilize a more 
traditional summative assessment so widely used in years past. 
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Studies are now beginning to show many more productive ways 
to enhance learning using formative assessment to drive daily 
instruction. This type of assessment is also referred to as "student- 
centered," "ongoing," or "evidenced-based" assessment. When 
teachers use formative assessment in the classroom, they them- 
selves become more effective; students become actively engaged; 
and both become strategic and intentional learners together. The 
use of formative assessment in higher education is explained and 
specific examples are provided. 


Introduction 

"Formative assessment" has been a leading concept for many 
years now, staying at the top of the list. What makes this approach 
so unique is that, even though the term is so commonly used, it 
is most varied in meaning. Some use the term to mean the use 
of student information to determine instructional techniques, i.e., 
pre-assessments or other assessments to establish new learning 
targets. Others use it as a term meaning the use of smaller, less for- 
mal assessments to mark achievement along the way and provide 
information on progress, i.e., smaller, less imperative summative 
assessments. Yet others use the term to describe daily interac- 
tions with students to determine next steps of instruction, i.e., 
ongoing conversations, anecdotal notes, and the use of student 
work in progress to provide information to the teacher on how 
best to move forward to complete the work. While this term has 
been highly utilized in educational research and dialogue for over 
a decade now, it still suffers from lack of understanding by edu- 
cators at all levels, especially those in post secondary education. 
Additionally, while research is widespread on the use of formative 
assessment in K-1 2, it tapers off greatly with use at the University 
and post secondary educational levels. It is only now in recent 
years that higher education has begun to shift from a traditional 
summative focused assessment system to a more authentic form- 
ative assessment system. 

Formative assessment is defined as university faculty and 
instructors actively working together with students through daily 
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interactions, utilizing un-scored assessment tools, to determine 
next steps of instruction and, thus, setting a student's plan of 
action to ensure success. 


Background 

There are two major types of assessment that instructors use 
to determine the learning that is occurring in their classrooms — 
formative and summative. Summative assessment is evaluation 
of student's learning and provides a final critique or evaluation of 
work completed. The assessor evaluates how the student has per- 
formed. The student does not typically have a further opportunity 
to improve. Formative assessment is ongoing evaluation that is 
not formally critiqued or scored but includes detailed information 
that is given to the student for the purpose of improving his/her 
learning. 

Formative assessment is the practice of teachers and stu- 
dents actively working together to systematically gather evidence 
of learning with the intention of continually improving the stu- 
dent's learning. The primary purpose of formative assessment is 
to improve student learning, not merely audit it. It is assessment 
for learning rather than assessment of learning. Formative assess- 
ment is both an instructional tool that teachers and their students 
use while learning is occurring and an accountability tool to deter- 
mine if learning has occurred (National Education Association, 
2003). 

Ainsworth and Viegut (2006) explain that when instructors 
use formative assessment, they are better able to determine what 
standards students already know and to what degree; decide 
what changes in instruction to make so that all students succeed; 
create appropriate lessons, activities, and groupings; and inform 
students about their progress to help them set goals. It truly aligns 
teaching with learning using three guiding questions: 


Where am I going? 

Where am I now? 

What strategy or strategies can help me get there? 
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This continuous process of setting a learning target, assessing 
present levels of understanding, and then working strategically to 
narrow the distance between the two is the essence of formative 
assessment (Moss & Brookhart, 2009). 

Ongoing formative assessment has provided teachers with 
solid platforms to understand "how" students can improve their 
learning so they can be proficient in each of the standards set. 
Using this assessment enables teachers and students to work 
closely together to best determine the learning that needs to 
occur and the best method in helping them get there, thereby 
creating critical thinkers who can reach far beyond just complet- 
ing the requirements. It enables instructors to internalize the 
principals of formative assessment, making them more power- 
ful teachers themselves. Formative assessment increases teacher 
quality because it operates at the core of effective teaching (Black 
& Wiliam, 1 998). Furthermore, Black and Wiliam also contend that 
formative assessment, associated with content areas, knowledge, 
and skill sets, are effective in virtually all educational settings and 
at all levels. 

There are numerous types of formative assessment that are easy 
to implement in college classrooms and which provide instructors 
with quality detailed data to drive instructional practices. Often 
these are referred to as Classroom Assessment Techniques (CATs) 
and can be used in both traditional and online learning environ- 
ments. Formative assessment can be used as a force to improve 
instruction and enable students to demonstrate real-life applica- 
tion of knowledge and not just recall of facts presented. 


Standard Language 

Standards are specific targets that state what students should 
know and be able to demonstrate by the end of a given term. For 
K-1 2 education this is by the end of each grade level. In post-sec- 
ondary education, standards can be set for each course as well as 
by program. Standards may also be referred to as learning targets, 
learning outcomes, program goals, or course goals. Proper incor- 
poration of standards is absolutely essential for improving stu- 
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dent learning. Often, standards are stated in the course syllabus 
yet never referenced or intentionally incorporated into learning. 
Students have even reported not knowing them upon comple- 
tion of a course. Instructors must not only show the standards but 
actively use them in their course for optimal results. Instructors 
should discuss the standards with students and have critical in- 
depth conversations about what they really mean, not just in direct 
standard language, which can be unclear, but in everyday lan- 
guage which parallels the language of the students. For students 
to fully understand standards, they themselves must "speak the 
standards," understanding and knowing what each term means 
and represents in their learning. This language must become com- 
mon everyday language; each class session should have standards 
clearly identified and posted for all to see. This keeps instruction 
on target and helps keep student learning focused and directed. 


Rubrics and Feedback 

Rubrics and feedback clearly go hand in hand when using 
formative assessment for student learning. A rubric articulates the 
expectations for an assignment by listing the criteria and describes 
levels of quality from excellent to poor (Reddy & Andrade, 2010). 
Quality rubrics always include three essential components: evalu- 
ation criteria, quality definitions, and a scoring strategy (Reddy & 
Andrabe, 201 0). For any rubric to provide effective data about stu- 
dent learning, it must contain these three components and pro- 
vide a direct correlation with the standard being assessed. Anyone 
using the rubric should see key terms stated that are pulled from 
the standard being assessed. As stated in the previous para- 
graph, standard language is key. While rubrics are typically used 
by instructors to evaluate student work, much research reveals 
that if used by instructors or students to continually evaluate 
work in progress, rubrics can become a powerful teaching tool, 
helping students to clearly understand the targets set for their 
learning and the quality of evidence required for demonstrating 
this new learning. When using a rubric, students are able to con- 
tinually monitor their own progress, clearly seeing exactly where 
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their work stands, and what is needed to improve it. Reddy and 
Andrabe (2010) surveyed over 170 students in both undergradu- 
ate and graduate business programs and their research showed 
that responses were overwhelmingly favorable for the use of 
rubrics. Students reported a great reduction in completion anxi- 
ety and uncertainty, allowing them to focus on what was needed 
to complete quality work rather than making guesses as to what 
was expected of them. These results have also been documented 
in other similar research studies at additional post-secondary insti- 
tutions. However, it is important to stress that simply handing out 
rubrics will only provide limited improvement on student work 
and that rubrics must encompass detailed feedback and cohesive 
interaction between instructors and students to produce optimal 
results. 

Numerous research studies have found that feedback is cru- 
cial to improving student learning and should be embedded in 
each and every instructional practice. It has been fondly referred 
to as "feed forward" rather than "feedback" by some in the field 
of formative assessment. Feedback on performance, in class or on 
assignments, enables students to restructure their understand- 
ing/skills and build more powerful ideas and capabilities (Nicol 
& Macfarlane-Dic, 2006). In 1 998 Black and William reviewed over 
250 studies on formative assessment carried out since 1 988. While 
the vast majority were in primary and secondary settings, their 
meta-analysis clearly showed that feedback resulted in positive 
benefits to learning and achievement across all content areas and 
in knowledge and skill types at all levels of education. It was this 
analysis alone that set the groundwork for all further research on 
the use and benefit of feedback in post-secondary education. 
Sadler (1 989) closely followed by identifying three conditions nec- 
essary for students to benefit from feedback: 

1. Possess a concept of the goal/standard or reference level 
being aimed for; 

2. Compare the actual (or current) level of performance with 
that goal or standard; 

3. Engage in appropriate action which leads to some closure 
of the gap. 
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Sadler then went on to explain that in many educational set- 
tings teachers often give feedback as to how the student perform- 
ance compares to the standard, yet far too often feedback still falls 
short of what is actually necessary to close the gap. For example, 
when using a rubric, the instructor may indicate that the essay was 
"not sufficiently analytical," which is too vague and difficult for the 
student to understand and does not provide any information on 
how to better improve the performance. Detailed feedback must 
be ongoing and present in each aspect of the educational process 
to ensure success. Nicol and Macfarlane-Dic (2006) continued this 
by developing seven principals for good feedback practice. They 
posited that good feedback: 

1 . Helps to clarify what good performance is (goals, criteria, 
expected standards); 

2. Facilitates the development of self-assessment (reflection) 
in learning; 

3. Delivers high-quality information to students about their 
learning; 

4. Encourages peer and teacher dialogue around learning; 

5. Encourages positive motivational beliefs and self-esteem; 

6. Provides opportunities to close the gap between current 
and desired performance; 

7. Provides information to teachers that can be used to help 
shape teaching. 

Figure 1 presents a conceptual model of formative assess- 
ment and feedback that synthesizes current thinking by numer- 
ous researchers on this topic (Nicol & Macfarlane-Dic, 2006). This 
figure demonstrates how an academic task, set by the instructor, 
is the starting point for the feedback cycle to improve student 
learning. While the student is driving the majority of the elements 
required to effectively demonstrate learning, it is vital that the dia- 
logue aspect, which appears to be subtle, remains at the forefront 
of the process. 
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External Feedback 


Peer review is a form of evaluation carried out by professional 
colleagues, peers, and/or other external reviewers. Peers can be 
experts in the field or classmates who assess the work of other stu- 
dents (Lavy & Yadin 201 0). Lavy and Yadin then go on to explain the 
value of formative assessment in any classroom setting and how this 
has received large backing from numerous research studies. Using 
a rubric or a guide when reviewing a peer's paper or project can 
greatly increase student learning in multiple ways. First, it has been 
long known that teaching someone to do something truly requires 
the teacher to understand how to accomplish it first. In peer review, 
students collaborate to help each other see the strengths and areas 
for growth in each assignment under review. This type of review 
requires students to have an understanding of what is expected of 
them and to use this to evaluate each other's work. It provides an in- 
depth, hands-on experience with the assignment, in turn increasing 
understanding and enabling the student to produce a higher quality 
of work. Second, the use of peer review requires critical analysis of 
the standard and ways in which students are being assessed on that 
standard in order for them to adequately demonstrate learning, thus 
providing students with a rich learning environment which ensures 
critical thinking beyond the literal level. And lastly, the use of peer 
review allows students opportunities to reflect and give feedback on 
each other's work, which in turn helps them to better evaluate their 
own work, providing a full circle of learning. 


Quick CATs 

Numerous quick Classroom Assessment Techniques (CATs) are 
available that instructors can effectively implement into their regular 
course routine with little additional work. Some CATs are intended 
to measure learning on a regular basis. One that is particularly effec- 
tive is a quick write. On a slip of paper, students write one thing they 
learned that day and one thing they are still unclear about or need 
more information on. This gives instructors immediate feedback on 
student learning and provides him/her with an ample amount of 
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information for planning future class sessions. It involves very lit- 
tle planning to implement and requires only a few minutes of class 
time. However, these few minutes can provide the instructor with an 
abundance of information about student learning and areas of con- 
cern that need to be addressed. Another variation of this CAT is to 
have students write one thing they learned and one way they plan 
on immediately implementing this new learning in a different situ- 
ation. This provides instructors with an immediate sense of under- 
standing, as students must understand new learning to effectively 
describe how they will implement it. This is particularly useful in a 
practitioner-based model of learning where students immediately 
apply what they learned in their personal settings. 

Figure 1 . A conceptual model of Formative Assessment 
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Formative Blogging 


As technology advances, so does the need for its utiliza- 
tion within classroom settings. One emerging area in formative 
assessment is the use of technology to enhance student learning. 
Research studies related to either technology or formative assess- 
ment have flooded the field over the past decade, especially in 
recent years. However, research combining these together is 
less common. Foggo (2007) published a study using blogging as 
means of formative assessment, particularly in post-secondary 
education, and her results indicated the use of blogs for formative 
assessment allowed a more supportive approach to teaching. She 
then goes on to state that this practice identified what evaluators 
wanted to achieve and that their expectations were being met. 
Researchers contend that to meet the needs of the millennial gen- 
eration in digital information and library research, we must find 
methods of actively engaging with their social context (Brindley, 
2006). Using a blog can allow students greater opportunities for 
learning, as they are able to add their content and respond to each 
other at their convenience and are not limited to active classroom 
time only. This enables them to continue processing outside of the 
classroom and furthers critical thinking beyond a limited amount 
of time. Using a blog also increases student interactions and con- 
versations by building community and increasing comfort levels, 
which in turn can increase student response and participation. 
Most important, the use of blogs shows a direct response to stu- 
dent needs which in turn will show a direct correlation with stu- 
dent achievement. 


Future Research Directions 

While research indicates a great amount of growth in the area 
of formative assessment, it also demonstrates continual evolution. 
Two areas that would benefit from research are (1) the use of form- 
ative assessment in the ever rapidly growing e-learning setting; 
and (2) the further application of formative assessment in post- 
secondary education. As more and more educational institutions 
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move away from traditional classroom settings and into more flex- 
ible formats such as mixed mode and online, the use of assess- 
ment for learning rather than of learning will need to develop just 
as rapidly. 


Conclusion 

Over the years there have been many advances in education 
to improve student learning; however, many of them do not hold 
the importance of assessment for learning. While incorporating 
formative assessment in the classroom may require an instructor 
to become accustomed to new or differing teaching methods and 
pedagogical beliefs, research strongly indicates that the benefits 
of incorporating formative assessment greatly outnumber the 
challenges. Another reason the use of formative assessment is so 
essential is because of its strong presence and use in primary and 
secondary education. The use of formative assessment is founda- 
tional and currently manifests itself in curriculum at every grade 
level. As current K-12 students graduate and move into post-sec- 
ondary educational settings, it is evident that they will expect to 
receive formative assessment in their work at universities. 
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Abstract 

As the higher education community continues to increase its 
focus on student learning as the essential hallmark of the qual- 
ity and value of a college education, more outcomes assessment 
models are being developed. City University of Seattle's model 
uses its centrally-designed curriculum to embed outcomes at the 
course, program, and institution level, and to define assessments 
to provide evidence of student achievement of those outcomes. 
Program directors ensure this evidence is reviewed annually as 
part of a continuous improvement process to determine neces- 
sary program improvements designed to increase levels of student 
learning. The model links the outcomes assessment process back 
to the university's mission and character as a teaching institution, 
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with an emphasis on authentic assessment strategies. The chal- 
lenges and successes of this model are discussed, along with sug- 
gestions for further research. 


Introduction 

Calls for accountability in higher education continue to 
increase. All higher education institutions are under pressure to 
improve their ability to identify and assess student learning out- 
comes. Policy makers, students, faculty, administrators, and the 
general public seek ways to judge the quality of a college educa- 
tion not only by the credentials of faculty or their level of research 
engagement but also by determining what students have actu- 
ally learned as a result of their education. Over recent decades 
many educators advocated a change in culture from an emphasis 
on what teachers teach to an emphasis on what students actu- 
ally learn (Azeem, Gondal, Abida, Farah, Hussain, & Munira, 2009; 
Candela, Dailey, & Benzel-Lindley, 2006; Carmichael, Palermo, 
Reeve, & Va lienee, 2001 ; Chickering, Gamson, & Barsi, 1 989; Cuevas, 
Matveev, & Miller, 2010; Lombardi, 2008; Mancuso, 2001; Pierce & 
Kalkman, 2003). This phenomenon includes the need for colleges 
and universities to clearly articulate what students ought to learn 
in a course or program and to assess whether that learning actu- 
ally took place. This transition is underway as a result of attempts 
to improve the value of a student's education and to demonstrate 
that value to internal and external constituents. 

City University of Seattle began its focused efforts to create 
a robust student learning outcomes assessment system in 2000, 
placing it squarely in the center of these wider developments in 
higher education and providing one model for rising to the chal- 
lenge of increased accountability for student learning. Using its 
centralized curriculum design and development process, CityU 
aligns learning outcomes at the institutional, program, and course 
level, ensures they are effectively embedded in the curriculum, 
and prescribes assessments that provide direct evidence of stu- 
dent learning in support of those outcomes. This model is most 
useful for institutions where curriculum design can be coordi- 
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nated across faculty for an entire program or school. Its applicabil- 
ity is limited for institutions where each course is individually cre- 
ated by a faculty member in isolation from other courses and/or 
programs. However, even these faculty members can benefit from 
understanding how to align assessments and learning outcomes 
inside an individual course, ensuring that the work produced by 
students gives true evidence of achieving the desired learning 
outcomes. 


Background 

CityU's approach to student learning outcomes assessment 
has as its framework the models developed by Suskie (2004) and 
implemented in various institutional settings (Barroso & Morgan, 
2009; Candela et al., 2006; Chyung, Stepich, & Cox, 2006; Cuevas et 
al., 2010; Fabry, 2009; Levandar & Mikkola, 2009; MacAskill, Goho, 
Richard, Anderson, & Stuhldreier, 2008). The basic approach is 
driven by four questions that can apply to any college or univer- 
sity to assess student learning at any level — institution-wide, in a 
degree program, or in an individual course. 

1 . What does the university want students to learn? 

2. How does the university enable students to master that 
learning? 

3. How does the university assess student learning? 

4. How does the university use the results of assessment to 
enhance future success for its students? 

CityU answers the first question by establishing specific learn- 
ing outcomes at the course, program, and institutional levels. A 
learning outcome is a simple, action-oriented statement that 
describes what a student should know and/or be able to do as a 
result of the learning that takes place (Suskie, 2004). The second 
question drives the development of learning activities arranged 
in course modules that are demonstrably aligned with those out- 
comes, using the principles of competency-based instruction 
(Chyung et al., 2006). 
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To answer the third question, an approach that emphasizes 
authentic assessment is used. Authentic assessment requires 
students to engage in learning activities that resemble as 
closely as possible those they will do in the "real world" of their 
disciplines and professions (Candela et al., 2006; Cuevas et al., 
201 0; Lombardi, 2008). These activities then result in direct evi- 
dence of student learning, or"tangible, visible, self-explanatory 
evidence of exactly what students have and haven't learned" 
(Suskie, 2004, p. 95). Examples include business students pro- 
ducing comprehensive business plans for new or established 
companies, students in teacher preparation programs being 
observed in student teaching settings, counseling students 
providing video tapes of sessions with clients, and technol- 
ogy students completing programming projects. These assess- 
ments are then evaluated by faculty using rubrics specially 
designed to identify the elements that demonstrate achieve- 
ment of the learning outcomes for the course, program, and/ 
or institution. 

The last question is perhaps the most important. The 
results of the analysis of student achievement of learning out- 
comes must be used to improve programs (Barroso & Morgan, 
2009; Fabry, 2009; Lombardi, 2008; Suskie, 2004). An annual 
student learning outcomes assessment process is utilized in 
which program directors analyze the results in terms of four 
possible areas for improvement: curricula, instruction, stu- 
dent preparation, and assessment instruments or processes. 
They identify actions to take as a result of this analysis and 
determine the impact of those actions on the following year's 
assessment data. 

This basic four-step approach — what should students learn, 
how will they learn it, how will their learning be assessed, and 
how will the results of that assessment be used — can be applied 
in any institution. The next section of this chapter describes in 
some detail how CityU uses its centralized curriculum devel- 
opment system to support its learning outcomes assessment 
process. 
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Learning Outcomes Assessment at CityU 

Overview of Outcomes Assessment Practices at 
CityU 

City University of Seattle uses an outcomes-based approach to 
teaching and learning in alignment with its mission and nature as a 
higher education institution devoted to applied learning. Because 
the majority of instruction is delivered by teaching faculty, aca- 
demically qualified professional practitioners, CityU needs to pro- 
vide them with a well-designed curriculum that ensures student 
learning outcomes are embedded in the courses. The curriculum 
model also needs to allow for the creativity and unique expertise 
of faculty to construct learning experiences that meet the needs 
of diverse groups of students. 

CityU's Academic Model includes major components that 
align with CityU's mission and describe the dimensions of a CityU 
education: a focus on student learning, the use of professional 
practitioner-faculty, ensuring curricular relevance to the work- 
place, service to students, accessibility, and responsiveness. The 
Academic Model provides a framework for ensuring that learning 
experiences are designed to support clearly articulated outcomes 
at the course, program, and institutional levels. Educational experi- 
ences are carefully designed by faculty to encourage self-directed 
learning within an appropriately defined structure of expecta- 
tions. With the focus on applying theory to practical experience, 
learning activities form explicit links among the crucial abilities of 
an educated professional: critical thinking, reflection, and ethical 
practice. Multiple paths to demonstrating each competency are 
available to learners as appropriate. Students are actively encour- 
aged to define and take responsibility for their own contributions 
to the learning process, with the understanding that their engage- 
ment is critical for substantive learning to take place. 

Six CityU Learning Goals describe exit competencies for grad- 
uates of all degree programs. All CityU graduates will 

1. Exhibit professional competency and a sense of profes- 
sional identity, bring to the workplace the knowledge and 
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skills intrinsic to professional success, understand the basic 
values and mission of the fields in which they are work- 
ing, use technology to facilitate their work, understand 
basic technical concepts, and demonstrate understanding 
through practical application. 

2. Employ strong communication and interpersonal skills, 
communicate effectively both orally and in writing, interact 
and work with others in a collaborative manner, negotiate 
difficult interpersonal situations to bring about solutions 
to problems that benefit all involved. 

3. Demonstrate critical thinking and information literacy; 
think critically and creatively; reflect upon their own work 
and the larger context in which it takes place; find, access, 
evaluate, and use information to solve problems; and con- 
sider the complex implications of actions they take and 
decisions they make. 

4. Make a strong commitment to ethical practice and service 
in their professions and communities; take responsibility 
fortheir own actions and exhibit high standards of conduct 
in their professional lives; be aware of the ethical expecta- 
tions of their profession and hold themselves accountable 
to those standards; be active contributors to their profes- 
sional communities and associations, and informed and 
socially responsible citizens of their communities as well 
as of the world. 

5. Embrace diverse and global perspectives; work collabora- 
tively with individuals from a variety of backgrounds; learn 
from the beliefs, values, and cultures of others; realize that 
varied viewpoints bring strength and richness to the work- 
place; and demonstrate an awareness of the interrelation 
of diverse components of a project or situation. 

6. Commit to lifelong learning, becoming self-directed and 
information literate in seeking out ways to continue learn- 
ing throughout their lifetimes. 

These institutional-level Learning Goals were designed to 
align the program learning outcomes already in place with Cityll's 
mission and to ensure consistency across programs. Since 2005 
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the university has engaged in an intensive curriculum design 
process to ensure students achieve learning outcomes at the 
course, program, and institutional levels. Administrative faculty 
who have responsibility for an academic program begin by defin- 
ing program-level learning outcomes that incorporate the Cityll 
Learning Goals; this process typically involves industry profession- 
als to ensure relevance to the contemporary workplace, a prime 
value of a CityU education. 

Course development also starts with a set of learning 
outcomes, and those outcomes are carefully aligned to the program- 
level outcomes. Faculty design the ways in which students will pro- 
vide authentic evidence of their learning via the use of internships, 
projects, and other activities that mimic as closely as possible the 
work required in the profession. A package of information about a 
course, including its alignment to the program outcomes and place 
in the program sequence, the major assessments, and a set of rec- 
ommended learning activities, is provided to the course instructor. 
This is especially important given the nature of the practitioner fac- 
ulty at CityU, who are for the most part seasoned professionals who 
bring real-world experience to their teaching rather than coming 
from a more traditional academic background. The university takes 
very seriously its obligation to provide these faculty members with 
the tools needed to support student achievement of the learning 
outcomes at the course, program, and institutional level. This has 
led to a significant investment of time and effort in the curriculum 
design and outcomes assessment process on the part of its admin- 
istrative faculty, its curriculum and faculty development office, and 
its institutional effectiveness office. 

All courses at CityU are developed using this process. The 
university invested in software that"houses"the curriculum devel- 
opment process, using the essential elements of content man- 
agement to align learning outcomes, assessments, and learning 
activities. It provides faculty with the means of collaboration on 
course development as well as providing clear documentation of 
the linkages between all levels of learning outcomes and means of 
assessment. It also builds in flexibility to accommodate the differ- 
ent types of students served by the university's programs around 
the world; as long as outcomes and the means of assessing them 
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are consistent, learning activities are implemented to be respon- 
sive to the specific environment and students, and to take advan- 
tage of the expertise and creativity of the course instructor. 

As faculty design new programs or revise existing programs, 
they identify appropriate means of collecting direct evidence 
of student learning related to the program outcomes. Evidence 
of student learning is analyzed in two ways. First, it is typically 
graded by the course instructor using a rubric developed to 
determine how well students achieved the course outcomes. 
This becomes part of the student's grade for the course and feed- 
back is provided to the student regarding his or her performance. 
Formative assessments in courses are used to promote learning; 
summative assessments demonstrate final achievement of the 
course outcomes. 

Second, the evidence of student learning is incorporated into 
assessment at the program level. Often an additional rubric is 
used that relates the elements of the student work to the program 
outcomes rather than to the course outcomes. In many programs 
this second level of analysis is done blindly by a separate set of 
evaluators to ensure lack of bias. These data can then be disag- 
gregated by location as well to ensure students at various Cityll 
locations in the US and abroad are achieving at comparable levels. 
This is also the stage at which the analysis process links back to the 
CityU Learning Goals. The alignment documented in the program- 
design phase is used to evaluate how well students are achieving 
these learning goals. For example, a program outcome is identi- 
fied as relating to the CityU Learning Goal on diverse and global 
perspectives; the same evidence of student learning is used to 
assess both levels. 

Once the analysis is concluded, program directors develop 
action items related to any necessary program improvements. 
These can include improvement in instruction (better prepara- 
tion or training of faculty teaching specific courses); improvement 
in curriculum (adding or deleting content, rearranging course 
sequences); improvement in student preparation (ensuring the 
development of writing or quantitative skills); or adjustments 
in the assessment tools or process itself (redesigning a cap- 
stone project or rubric to better align with program outcomes). 
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Programs provide annual student learning outcomes assessment 
reports that capture the analysis of evidence, planned improve- 
ments, and the impact of any past changes on student learning. 


Impact of Assessment Practices 

Students can be assured that the courses they are taking are 
designed to engage them in learning that is relevant to their pro- 
gram outcomes and that the evidence of learning they produce 
is relevant to their professional ambitions. The intended learning 
outcomes are transparent to students, providing them with clear 
understanding of what they must achieve; this goes well beyond 
information about content that will be covered in a course. 

Faculty also benefit from this increased transparency, as they 
know from the beginning not only the intended outcomes of the 
course but also how those outcomes support achievement of 
the program and university level outcomes. They can adjust their 
instruction far more effectively, using their expertise and creativ- 
ity to engage students in learning activities that are relevant at all 
levels. 


Issues Related to Assessment Practices 

This practice of embedding multiple levels of learning out- 
comes in curriculum design is made possible by CityU's use of a 
central curriculum development process. A more common prac- 
tice in many higher education institutions is to prescribe only the 
topic or content of a course, leaving the actual course design to the 
individual faculty member. While this maximizes the faculty mem- 
ber's ability to customize a course to his or her interests and exper- 
tise, it makes it much more difficult to align learning outcomes. By 
using a central process, CityU can provide its practitioner faculty 
with a fully designed course, one that they can still effectively cus- 
tomize, while using all the resources available to ensure students 
meet the learning outcomes. 
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Cityll's centrally developed curricula allows for strong align- 
ment of Cityll Learning Goals, program outcomes, and assess- 
ments. Faculty spend a significant amount of time designing 
authentic assessments that provide evidence of student learning 
on program outcomes and Cityll Learning Goals. The emphasis 
on authentic assessment means that summative assessments are 
generally highly relevant to the professional settings in which stu- 
dents will work. Students invest time and energy in completing the 
assessments as a result of this relevance. However, this approach 
also adds complexity to the process of evaluating assessments 
and distilling results into information that lends itself to program 
improvements; moreover, it makes comparisons across programs 
and to national data sets difficult. 

The linking of program learning outcomes to the Cityll 
Learning Goals reinforces the emphasis on authentic assessment. 
Rather than "layering over" another set of learning outcomes and 
another set of assessment tools, which would risk disconnecting 
the Cityll Learning Goals from the curricula and instruction, this 
approach requires faculty to emphasize the connections between 
them. Core skills like critical thinking and information literacy are 
not afterthoughts in curriculum design; they are intrinsic to the 
curricula in each program. It is necessary to establish clear, concise, 
and valid connections between the program learning outcomes 
and the CityLl Learning Goals. In many of the program assessment 
reports, faculty find this to bequiteachallenge. Facultyare refining 
program and course outcomes, focusing on what it really means 
to align with the CityLl Learning Goals and identifying the best 
ways to collect and analyze direct evidence of student learning. 

The best way to infuse the CityLl Learning Goals into program 
level outcomes is to drill down to the course level, ensure a connec- 
tion between the course outcomes and the Cityll Learning Goals, 
and then carry that connection forward to the program level. This 
is done by first establishing a solid link between course outcomes 
and related CityLl Learning Goals. Next, it is important to ensure 
that the assessments used to measure those outcomes do, in fact, 
provide evidence of achievement on both the course outcomes 
and the CityLl Learning Goals. This process naturally supports the 
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link between the program outcomes and the CityLl Learning Goals 
once it is properly established at the course level. 


Future Research Directions 

This technique has allowed the university to build a rich port- 
folio of data regarding its approach to student learning outcomes 
assessment. It is in the third year of collecting and analyzing the 
results of student learning in all its degree programs via annual 
outcomes assessment reports, and is beginning a more coordi- 
nated approach to the collection of evidence of student learning 
via an e-portfolio and assessment system. Looking forward, the 
university will seek ways to incorporate the evidence of student 
achievement as the most important measure of the success and 
value of its curriculum development system. Over time it should 
result in improved student learning. 

Specific areas of future research include questions related 
to the linkage of instruction to achievement of student learning 
outcomes. The university is engaged in defining what it means 
by "highly effective" faculty, using data from student evaluations 
and supervisor observations. The ability to link the effectiveness 
of teaching to actual student learning outcomes data would 
strengthen this definition significantly. An initial scan of best 
practices of the faculty receiving the highest ratings from student 
evaluations was completed two years ago; in the past year the 
School of Management has also analyzed student comments from 
poor instructor evaluations. This resulted in a faculty development 
focus on providing students with developmental feedback to 
guide their learning; follow-up research in the coming year could 
help determine the effectiveness of this intervention. 


Conclusion 

A university's learning outcomes assessment process must be 
driven by its mission and values. The mission and values are thus 
incorporated into learning goals established at the institutional, 
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program, and course levels; these goals are integrated into cur- 
riculum design and program delivery. The framework provided 
by the Academic Model informs curriculum design and program 
delivery as well. The university must then require programs to 
analyze evidence of student learning regularly, forming the basis 
for continuous improvement. These improvement plans are then 
implemented to improve student learning, and their results are 
captured in the next round of data collection and evidence. 

Cityll remains committed to refining its learning outcomes 
assessment strategies, using the direct evidence of student learn- 
ing to improve programs, and ultimately ensuring that student 
learning is consistent with the university's mission to change lives 
for good by providing high-quality and relevant lifelong educa- 
tion to anyone with the desire to learn. 
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Abstract 

In today's ever expanding information environment, the need 
is increasing for graduate and undergraduate students to develop 
information literacy skills throughout their academic programs 
in preparation for the professional work environment. While a 
variety of information literacy instruction program models exist 
within higher education, a program that is integrated within the 
student's chosen discipline can most effectively provide oppor- 
tunities to learn how to find, evaluate, and use information for 
both academic and future work environments. Faculty and librar- 
ians need to collaborate to design and implement discipline-spe- 
cific information literacy instruction integrated across academic 
programs. 
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Information Literacy in Higher Education 

It is not difficult to find a current article or website that refers 
to the topic of information overload and the importance of build- 
ing skills to navigate and manage information. Everyone agrees 
that the amount of information available is expanding rapidly and 
that much of it can be accessed through the Internet. It is increas- 
ingly important for workers to know how to create, manage, and 
manipulate information to succeed in today's knowledge or infor- 
mation society. While the Internet has increased access to many 
types and forms of information, the ability to easily find the kind of 
information needed for a specific task, to evaluate the information 
found for relevance and credibility, and to use the information 
effectively and ethically is not guaranteed. Collectively, the abil- 
ity to find, evaluate, and use information is known as information 
literacy (IL) (Association of College & Research Libraries, 2011). 

Within higher education, the explicit articulation of IL stand- 
ards by academic accreditation agencies has increased over the 
past fifteen years. References to IL skill development in academic 
standards reflects acknowledgement of the increasingly complex 
information environment as well as the need to develop faculty 
and students'abilities to find, evaluate, and use information effec- 
tively and ethically. The Middle States Commission on Higher 
Education (MSCHE) has been a leader in these efforts, adopting 
IL as a concept in 1994 and partnering with the Association of 
College & Research Libraries (ACRL) in 1 999 to shape the definition 
of IL in higher education (Morse, 2008). MSCHE's 2009 publication 
Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education recognizes IL"as an 
essential component of any educational program at the gradu- 
ate or undergraduate level" (p. 55). The Northwest Commission on 
Colleges and Universities (NWCCU) has also adopted a standard 
that addresses the need for faculty and librarians to work as part- 
ners to "ensure that use of the library and information resources is 
integrated into the learning process" (NWCCU, 2010, 2.C.6). 

It seems common sense to draw the conclusion that when stu- 
dents know how to find and use top quality information to inform 
their learning and to support academic assignments, the quality 
of their learning and academic work will increase. Research con- 
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firms that the quality of business students' work increases after 
receiving context-based IL instruction (Roldan, 2004). Brief course- 
integrated IL instruction sessions are an effective and engaging 
method for introducing and reinforcing student skills particularly 
when related to a specific assignment (Jackson & Durkee, 2008). 
Lombardo and Miree (2003) take this a step further to integration 
at the program level stating that 

It is crucial that academic faculty and librarians work 
together to introduce today's business students to the 
structure and content of their information environment 
throughout their academic program so that they will be 
well prepared to gather the data they need to make effec- 
tive business decisions upon graduation, (p.1 9) 

Given this, and in light of the necessity for universities to 
address academic accreditation requirements, the need for IL skill 
development within graduate and undergraduate programs is 
clear. 

The importance and relevance of IL skills extend beyond the 
academic setting, relating directly to students' future professional 
work environments and performance (Katz, Haras, & Blaszczynski, 
2010, p. 136; Lombardo & Miree, 2003). In 1993 Peter Drucker 
spoke to the importance of information literacy when interviewed 
for the Harvard Business Review stating, "In today's organization, 
you have to take responsibility for information because it is your 
main tool. But most don't know how to use it. Few are informa- 
tion literate." (Harris, 1993, p.1 20). More recently, Breivik (2005) 
affirmed that 

Nowhere is the need for information literacy skills greater 
than in today's work environment, where efforts to "man- 
age" knowledge are increasingly necessary to keep a stra- 
tegic advantage within a global market. The list of business 
leaders calling for information literate workers keeps grow- 
ing, (p. 23) 
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The need for an information literate workforce is international. 
It extends beyond geographic borders as evidenced by The Prague 
Declaration, which states that IL is a key element of the social, 
cultural, and economic development of individuals, communi- 
ties, and institutions in the twenty-first century (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 2003). Higher 
education institutions' role in teaching students how to find, eval- 
uate, and use information is increasingly important in the United 
States and in countries worldwide. 


Information Literacy Instruction Models 

Traditionally a variety of instructional models have been 
employed by university librarians and faculty to teach students 
how to find, evaluate, and use information. Sessions within these 
models may be recommended to students, or required as a pre- 
requisite to, or limited part of, an academic program. These mod- 
els include: 

• Allowing students to determine their own way to acquire 
and develop their ability to find, evaluate, and use informa- 
tion (Bruner & Lee, 1 970); 

• Relying on individual faculty to request IL instruction by 
librarians for their students; 

• Delivering a general research workshop or library tour dur- 
ing new student orientation; 

• Designing a specific introductory course within a program 
that includes an hour-long session on how to use library 
resources and services that may or may not be designed to 
support specific assignments (Badke, 2009); 

• Designing a stand-alone credit or non-credit-bearing 
IL course which may or may not be designed to support 
specific assignments within students' disciplines (Badke, 
2008). 

While faculty across disciplines generally agree that IL and 
research skills are important for their students, not all agree on the 
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best model for developing these skills, or even whether students 
need help becoming information literate. Assumptions are made 
that students already know how to find information online and 
don't need additional support to develop these skills. Lombardo & 
Miree (2003) found that the business faculty they studied "assume 
that students are already well-versed in business research tools 
and methods" (p. 20). Faculty who hold this belief often adopt the 
model of allowing students to determine their own way to acquire 
and develop IL skills. 

However, research reported by McKay (1996) found that grad- 
uate and undergraduate business students were unaware of the 
type of resources available to them from the library and received 
little guidance from their faculty in how to locate relevant infor- 
mation. Contrary to the belief of faculty who do not feel students 
need IL instruction, it remains true that students today"are no bet- 
ter prepared in business research than the business students of 
35 years ago" (Simon, 2009, p. 260). Today's online research envi- 
ronment, facilitated by easy access to information on the Internet, 
does not mean that students are able to find the kind of informa- 
tion they need when they need it. Nor does it mean that students 
know how to recognize whether or not the information they have 
found is accurate and reliable, both of which are key IL skills (Head 
& Eisenberg, 2009; Simon 2009). 

Students themselves express difficulty finding, evaluating, 
and using information. In the research report released by Project 
Information Literacy, Finding Context: What Today's College Students 
Say About Conducting Research in the Information Age (Head & 
Eisenberg 2009), students state that they have difficulty identify- 
ing a topic, knowing and using discipline-specific terminology to 
locate information effectively, and interfacing between Internet 
and library resources. Students continue to be overwhelmed by 
choices, have difficulty finding the kind of information they are 
seeking, and do not receive adequate orientation on how to find 
relevant information (Head & Eisenberg, 2009). Thus, allowing stu- 
dents to determine their own way to develop IL skills seems an 
inadequate response to the need. 

The instruction models described that rely on recommended 
orientations and courses or on faculty-requested IL instruction are 
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also ineffective methods for ensuring that all students have the 
opportunity to learn how to find, evaulate, and use information 
ethically. Students who most need IL instruction may choose not 
to attend a recommended orientation or optional course. Faculty 
may be unwilling to devote a portion of their instructional time to 
support the development of skills they perceive students already 
have or should be able to learn on their own. Recommended IL 
instruction does not adequately meet accreditation requirements 
for universities to ensure that all of their graduates are information 
literate. 

Instructional models that require students to complete an 
orientation, session, or course to develop IL skills are an improve- 
ment over recommended instruction, but there are challenges 
with these models as well. Students introduced to IL skills during 
new student orientations may not retain these skills and be able 
to effectively apply them when they encounter their first research 
assignment weeks or months after orientation. Instruction pro- 
vided in a single hour-long session can not adequately cover the 
range of information sources, tools, and skills students need to 
learn for their academic and future professional work. Stand-alone 
IL courses are often associated with general education distribu- 
tion requirements rather than dicipline-specific courses. Given the 
general nature of these courses, activities and assignments do not 
provide students with the necessary orientation to information 
sources, tools, and skills specific to their discipline and profession. 

Research in adult learning and motivation originating with 
Malcom S. Knowles and Raymond J. Wlodowski informs best prac- 
tices in higher education for instructional design. These best prac- 
tices, as summarized by Thoms (n.d.), include: 

• Presenting new information within the context of the 
course activities, discipline, and future profession to main- 
tain engagement; 

• Presenting information in bite-size chunks that permit 
mastery; 

• Providing opportunities for students to learn by doing 
through authentic activities and assessments; 
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• Timing the introduction of new information and skills 
immediately preceding their need. 

Findings from the research in adult learning and motivation 
that inform best practices in instructional design are also relevant 
to the design of IL instruction in higher education. 


A Path Towards IL Integration 

Prior to 2003, City University of Seattle's IL instruction was 
delivered primarily by staff librarians and adjunct librarians 
through fifteen-sixty minute sessions at new student orientations 
and in one-two hour-long sessions in specific courses identified 
within academic programs. Additional sixty-minute sessions were 
scheduled at the request of individual faculty members. With aca- 
demic programs delivered in online, mixed-mode, and face-to- 
face formats at locations around the world, including the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, China, and Europe, known gaps existed 
in IL instructional delivery as well as quality. The IL instruction 
program prior to 2003 primarily served students at locations in 
Washington State and Canada, but did not consistently meet the 
needs of students studying in the variety of delivery formats in 
locations around the world such as Europe and China. 

In addition, CityU librarians were keenly aware that these ses- 
sions were their only opportunity to introduce a wide range of skills 
and resources to students. The time frame allotted was not suffi- 
cient for orienting students to the resources within their discipline. 
Librarians could limit the range of skills they provided instruction 
on and encourage students to seek additional one-on-one help 
(which few accepted); or they could rush through instruction on a 
variety of IL skills using a traditional lecture-style approach, over- 
whelming students with information they would not likely retain 
or be able to apply to their assignments. The latter option was out 
of alignment with best practices in adult learning as well as with 
the City University Academic Model's (City University of Seattle, 
201 1) focus on active student-centered learning. 

Whenever possible IL instruction sessions were linked to skills 
needed for specific assignments and were scheduled just prior to 
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students'need to begin their research. More frequently, however, it 
was difficult to time the instruction appropriately, and by the time 
librarians were able to meet with students, their need for specific 
instruction had passed. Success of this program's model was reli- 
ant on faculty awareness of and willingness to host sessions. While 
most faculty acknowledged the importance of IL instruction, each 
quarter a number of faculty reported concern with the amount 
of instructional time they lost to the IL sessions, and some faculty 
refused to schedule the sessions at all. 

Internal surveys and anecdotal student and faculty feedback 
confirmed that the existing models of IL instruction were not 
effective. Some students reported receiving the same instruction 
in multiple courses or receiving instruction on how to use tools 
they were already well versed in, while other students received 
no instruction at all. A small group of graduates even reported to 
library staff that they never realized they had access to any library 
resources from City University. 

Librarians grew dissatisfied with their inability to provide 
consistent, relevant, and engaging instruction to support the 
development of students' IL skills wherever and whenever CityU 
programs and courses were offered. It became increasingly clear 
that the existing instruction program was insufficient and in need 
of revision. 

The move towards program-level integration of IL skill devel- 
opment, designed to reach students and faculty whenever or 
wherever they were learning and teaching, originated with a 
plan developed by the library's director of operations at an ACRL 
Immersion program (Association of College & Research Libraries, 
2011). Beginning in 2003, the director of operations led a uni- 
versity-wide initiative to develop a fully integrated IL instruction 
program designed collaboratively by faculty and librarians. The 
Information Literacy Task Force, formed in 2003 to design this pro- 
gram, included faculty from each school, a representative from 
Canadian programs, and the library's director of operations. 

The specific goals of the task force were to develop a mission 
statement, integrate IL into CityU's institutional learning goals, 
define IL competencies, and develop a rubric based on the ACRL 
IL model (Salman & Mara, 2009). The work of the IL Task Force, as 
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well as the ongoing collaborations between CityU faculty and 
librarians to integrate IL instruction throughout the curriculum, 
was guided in large part by ACRL's Characteristics of Programs that 
Illustrate Best Practies (Association of College & Research Libraries, 
2003). Some of the ACRL best practices that are evident in CityU's 
program include: 

• A mission statement aligned with and corresponding to 
the mission statement of the university; 

• Clearly articulated goals and objectives developed with 
input from relevant consituencies; 

• A plan for how faculty and librarians will collaborate to 
design and integrate student-centered information liter- 
acy skill instruction throughout the curriculum; 

• Administrative and institutional support for implementing 
the plan; 

• Assessment and evaluation of student achievement of 
information literacy skills through CityU's program assess- 
ment process. 

All goals of CityU's task force were achieved by 2005, and the 
mission statement developed by the task force follows: 

City Univeristy seeks to develop accomplished information 
users. By infusing information literacy instruction through- 
out the curriculum, we teach students to recognize when 
information is required, to find and retrieve it, to evaluate 
its relevance and authority, and to use it effectively. This 
supports the university's mission to provide high-qualtiy 
learning experiences for adult learners and to develop 
skills for lifelong learning. The ability to use information 
effectively enriches our graduates' contributions to both 
academic and professional endeavors. 

Two CityU Learning Goals were revised to include IL skills, and 
the IL rubric developed by the task force was made available to 
faculty and librarians developing programs and courses at the 
university. 
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Work of the ILTask Force was shared in 2005 through workshops 
attended by program directors and course managers responsible 
for the design of academic programs and individual course curric- 
ulum (Salman & Mara, 2009). With the shift to institutional support 
of IL skill development and the explicit articulation of IL in Cityll's 
Learning Goals came the acknowledgment that responsibility for 
IL instruction would be a collaborative venture between faculty 
and librarians. Task force members faciliated a review of curriculm 
by faculty and librarians to identify courses and assignments with 
IL components represented on CityU's IL rubric. Through this work 
CityU's program to integrate information literacy across academic 
programs was launched. 

CityU's team-based curriculum development process and inte- 
gration of IL instruction across academic programs continues to 
evolve through the work of the university's Curriculum Quality 
Committee. Program development teams consisting of the pro- 
gram director, faculty (domestic and international), subject mat- 
ter experts, and librarians create program outcomes relevant to 
the profession that are mapped to university learning goals and 
existing professional standards. Key assessments for measuring 
student learning outcomes, and the courses in which they will be 
offfered, are identified by the team. 

With faculty input librarians create IL integration maps to assist 
in planning which IL skills will be taught within the context of 
specific courses and required assessments. Faculty and librarians 
make note of any IL instruction present in required readings and 
course activities. Gaps between these materials and the informa- 
tion and skills students need to demonstrate mastery of program 
and course learning outcomes are identified next. Methods for 
addressing these needs across the academic program are listed on 
the IL integration map for creation by course design teams (CDTs). 
Careful planning at the initial design phases of a new or revised 
program allows multiple opportunities for students to develop 
from novice to expert users of information specific to their future 
profession. Students receive small portions of IL instruction at 
their point of need and within the context of their discipline that 
lead to mastery (Thoms, n.d.). 
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Implementation of the program plan for IL integration takes 
place through CDTs whose membership consists of course man- 
agers, faculty (domestic and international), subject matter experts, 
and librarians. Faculty and librarians serving on CDTs create mul- 
tiple types of IL instruction materials. To meet the goal of provid- 
ing IL instruction whenever and wherever students and faculty 
are learning and teaching, librarians and faculty focus on creat- 
ing content that is accessible online. Most content is hosted on 
the library pages in the student portal and linked within the uni- 
versity's learning management system (LMS) to relevant learning 
activities and assessments. 

At the most basic level of IL support, faculty and librarians 
provide access through the university's LMS to general resources, 
including a list of online article databases, self-help guides, and the 
research and reference services provided by the library. In addi- 
tion, a quarterly system message is posted in the LMS reminding 
all students of the information resources and services available to 
them through the university's library. While this may ensure that 
no future graduates exit their programs without knowledge of the 
library services available to them, this alone is not an adequate 
model for teaching students how to find, evaluate, and use infor- 
mation within the context of their profession. 

Faculty and librarians focus the majority of their collaboration 
on developing a range of IL instruction materials that are inte- 
grated into specific courses, learning activities, and assessments. 
The instructional materials are designed for ease of delivery by 
faculty who know best when and what type of IL instruction stu- 
dents in their course need. Librarians are available on demand to 
assist faculty with the delivery of any or all IL instruction activities 
and assessments. The variety of materials developed includes, but 
is not limited to: 

• Course resource pages listing required and recommended 
resources that are selected by faculty and librarians to 
meet the needs of required assessments; 

• Announcements pre-loaded in the LMS for faculty to use at 
students' point-of-need; 
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• Online discussion forums co-facilitated by faculty and 
librarians on discipline-specific IL topics; 

• LMS learning modules on discipline-specific IL topics co- 
located with required learning activities and assessments; 

• Flash-based video and text-based tutorials covering a wide 
range of topics including how to use APA citation style, 
how to effectively search specific online databases, how to 
request or renew library materials, and how to effectively 
locate discipline-specific information; 

• Annotated bibliography activities tailored to meet the 
needs of required assignments; 

• Webinars on discipline-specific IL topics; 

• Online office hours for individualized research consulta- 
tions with a librarian. 

Integrated IL instruction is uniquely tailored to each academic 
program at CityU and may include any combination of the instruc- 
tion materials and methods listed above. 


Integration in Action 

The plan for IL integration in City University's Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration (BSBA) and Master of Business 
Administration (MBA) programs began in 2008 during a regularly 
scheduled review process. Working independently of one another, 
the MBA and BSBA program development teams started the proc- 
ess by reviewing student assessment data related to existing pro- 
gram outcomes. Subject matter experts and business leaders on 
the team provided input on the kind of skills business students 
today need upon graduation to compete effectively for jobs and 
in the workplace. The MBA and BSBA teams revised graduate and 
undergraduate program learning outcomes to align with cur- 
rent workplace expectations and university learning goals, and 
designed authentic summative assessments to demonstrate stu- 
dent mastery of program learning outcomes. 

With a clear outline of the needs of each program articulated 
through program learning outcomes and with key assessments 
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identified, program directors, course managers and the librarian 
designated to support the BSBA and MBA programs set to work 
planning how to integrate IL instruction with the goal of provid- 
ing all students, whenever and wherever they are learning, with 
multiple opportunities to learn IL skills related to their profession. 

While the nature of required assessments for undergraduate 
and graduate students differ, course managers leading design 
teams and the business librarian both recognize that the types of 
information students need to learn how to find, evaluate, and use 
as they move into new phases of their business careers are similar. 
For example, students in the BSBA and MBA programs must know 
how to find information such as: 

• Articles by business leaders or professional organizations 
that inform best practices in the workplace; 

• Industry trends and reports; 

• Company information (both public and private); 

• Industry and company financial data to inform decision 
making; 

• Local, regional, and global market information; 

• Local, regional, and global laws governing business 
practices; 

• Domestic or international governmental economic data 
and reports. 

Students in the BSBA and MBA programs benefit from learning 
how to locate primary source materials on the Internet, such as 
annual reports and financial statements on company websites, or 
market demographics from a site such as the US Census Bureau. 
They also benefit from learning how to locate secondary sources 
that include some analysis of industry or company data, organiz- 
ing it in a format within a single source that is more suited fortheir 
specific need. While some secondary sources can be found on the 
Internet, full text access may be limited or reports (such as special- 
ized marketing data) may be prohibitively expensive for students 
to purchase. To access these kind of resources, students need to 
learn how to use tools such as subscription business databases 
provided through academic library sites. 
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In a cohort-based program, one in which a group of students 
take courses in a prescribed order, faculty and librarians can be 
very specific in the design of a sequenced integrated IL instruc- 
tion program. Pretesting in one of the first classes in the sequence 
would identify the IL skills students bring with them. Learning 
activities could be modified to place more or less emphasis on 
developing certain skills depending on the results of the pretest. 
Based on the plan articulated on the IL instruction map, faculty 
teaching individual course sessions would know with certainty 
the courses in which IL skills are taught and would not repeat 
skill-based instruction unless they recognize that their students 
need to have these skills refreshed for their course's required 
assessments. 

In non-cohort-based programs, programs in which there is 
flexibility in the order in which students take courses, it is more 
challenging to design a sequenced integrated IL instruction pro- 
gram. CityU's BSBA and MBA programs are non-cohort based. 
While there is a recommended sequence for moving through each 
program, students may take courses in nearly any order. It is more 
challenging for faculty to know whether or not students have 
taken courses in the recommended sequence that would build the 
IL skills they need for the courses students are currently enrolled 
in. Forthis reason, CityU facultyand librarians designed integrated 
IL instruction programs for BSBA and MBA students that include 
required, recommended, and on-demand instructional materials 
linked within the LMS at students' point-of-need. 

While CityU's MBA program is non-cohort based, the program 
director and faculty know that the majority of students begin 
their program by taking Essentials of Business Management, and 
Business Communications. Required readings in these courses 
introduce students to primary and secondary research sources 
and to methods for evaluating websites. In addition, textbook 
readings cover specific sources recommended for business news 
and trends, company and industry information, US Government 
data, and international trade information. Tools used to locate 
business information that are introduced include subscription 
article databases available through public or academic libraries, 
and search engines such as Google. 
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Faculty and the MBA librarian extend students' learning in these 
courses through instructional materials and activities that include 
learning units on how to locate company and industry informa- 
tion using CityU's online business article databases (Business Source 
Complete and ABI-Inform Industry/Trade), co-facilitated webinars and 
discussion forums designed to support students'first attempts using 
these tools, and research tips posted as announcements in the LMS 
course shell and e-mailed to students. Students also receive instruc- 
tion on the American Psychological Assocation's style for writing and 
correct citation of resources. Student skills in finding, evaluating, and 
using business information sources are measured through assess- 
ments such as the Company Competitive Analysis, Personal Learning 
Journal, Capsim Simulation Rounds, and writing activities in which 
students practice incorporating business research found in scholarly 
sources with practical applications in the workplace. 

Intermediate-level instruction, focusing on how students can 
improve search results in online databases, is delivered during the 
MBA's Project Management and Priortization course in the form 
of learning units on executing research for a business plan and 
locating data for the interview and narrative sections of a business 
plan. Students explore resources available at no cost on the Project 
Management Institute's website, comparing and contrasting 
these resources with those available through subscription data- 
bases hosted by the library. In the event that individual students 
have enrolled in this course outside the program's recommended 
sequence, learning units that teach students introductory search 
skills are also linked within the LMS course shell. 

Intermediate and advanced IL skills are further developed 
through courses MBA students typically take later in their pro- 
gram. Focused instruction through discussion forums and learn- 
ing units on how to locate and evaluate market research data 
through Global Market Information Database is integrated in the 
Applied Marketing course. In Evaluating Financial Information, 
IL learning activities introduce students to how to locate indus- 
try and company data and financial ratios using specialized busi- 
ness databases such as Morningstar, MintGlobal, and Standard 
& Poor's NetAdvantage. In Managerial Accounting, students are 
taught how to navigate the FASB Codification Database to locate 
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current accounting regulations, and in Law and Economics for 
Global Business the MBA librarian and faculty teach students 
how to locate business information for specific countries. 

Having learned of multiple authoritative sources for business 
information and having practiced the skills needed to access 
information from tools such as subscription business databases 
through earlier coursework in the MBA program, students are well 
equipped to complete the program's summative Practical Business 
Application assessment and to demonstrate mastery of program 
outcomes, including outcomes related to IL skills. At this point 
in the program, the MBA librarian is available on demand to stu- 
dents for small-group or one-on-one research consultations, and 
students are provided with information on how to access similar 
subscription business databases through community resources 
such as public library systems. 

Instruction in the BSBA non-cohort-based program follows a 
similar pattern to that provided to MBA students. Most students 
begin the BSBA program by enrolling in the Critical Thinking, and 
Professional Communication courses. Introductory-level IL instruc- 
tion materials are integrated and aligned with required assess- 
ments, teaching students how to locate professional and scholarly 
business sources through the Internet and online article databases 
provided by academic and public libraries. Faculty and the BSBA 
librarian begin the program with an introduction to Business Source 
Complete and ABI/Inform Trade & Industry. Intermediate instruction 
in the use of tools such as MintGlobal, Global Market Information, 
Morningstar, and Standard & Poor's NetAdvantage is integrated in 
courses such as Interpretation of Financial Accounting, Legal Issues 
in the Workplace, and Business Economics. When students com- 
plete their program through a capstone assessment course such as 
Business Strategy, the BSBA librarian is available on demand to stu- 
dents for small-group or one-on-one research consultations. 


Future Directions for Information Literacy 
Integration 

Evaluation ofstudentachievementofBSBAand MBA IL program 
learning outcomes is in the beginning phases at CityU. Assessment 
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data for program outcomes related to IL skills was not included in 
the 2010 program assessment report due to lack of comparative 
data from previous years. Qualitative feedback from course man- 
agers and students indicates that the integerated IL instruction 
program is more effective than CityU's previous model of providing 
a single, hour-long session in the courses Critial Thinking (BSBA), 
and Essentials of Business Management (MBA). Course managers 
feel that the librarian assigned to course design teams adds value 
to the development of required and recommended resources, IL 
learning activities, and the design of authentic assessments that 
include deliberate research components. Students' access to IL 
instruction at their point-of-need has improved in the revised 
BSBA and MBA programs with the development of online tutorials 
and learning units available whenever and wherever students and 
faculty are learning and teaching. Quantitative data on the use of 
business databases available through CityU's library confirms that 
students are accessing these resources 10-30 percent more fre- 
quently in the 2009-2010 academic year than in the same time 
period during the 2008-2009 academic year. 

As BSBA and MBA courses are reviewed by course mangers, 
feedback from faculty teaching individual sessions of each course 
is gathered and used to inform improvements to course materi- 
als, including the integrated IL instruction materials. The business 
librarian adds data collected through an analysis of reference 
questions posed by BSBA and MBA students, illustrating gaps in 
their ability to find, evaluate, and use information for required 
assessments. In collaboration with course managers, the busi- 
ness librarian will continue to develop new materials, to increase 
the differentiation of existing IL instruction materials to meet the 
needs of graduate and undergraduate students, and to strengthen 
the ties between IL learning activities and required assessments. 

Quantitative research designed to demonstrate the impact 
of integrated IL instruction on BSBA and MBA student learning 
should be conducted by CityU faculty and the business librarian. 
While IL instruction materials are integrated into CityU's curricu- 
lum document and may be listed as required, neither the BSBA or 
MBA programs have measured whether faculty teaching individ- 
ual course sessions are using these materials with their students. 
If the results of quantitative research confirm improved student 
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achievment of course and program learning outcomes when IL 
instruction materials are used, faculty teaching individual courses 
will be more likely to follow course guidelines and use materials 
designated as required in the curriculum. 

The library should also collaborate with the university's 
Department of Training, Curriculum, and Faculty Development 
to provide faculty with professional learning opportunities to 
enhance their own IL skills. Professional learning opportunities for 
faculty would increase awareness of the specialized business data- 
bases available through Cityll's library and increase faculty comfort 
levels using these resources. Students will benefit from faculty's 
increased knowledge of current tools for finding information. 

City University of Seattle will continue to combine the disci- 
pline-specific knowledge of program directors, course managers, 
and faculty in the classrom with the business librarian's knowl- 
edge of information tools and sources to improve student learn- 
ing and achievment of program learning outcomes. 
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When we are no longer able to change a situation, we are chal- 
lenged to change ourselves. - Victor Frank! (2004) 


Abstract 

This chapter will describe the principles and practices of trans- 
formative learning that have been applied to a graduate-level 
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course in the psychology of addictions. It will illustrate specific 
pedagogic and assessment strategies intended to promote trans- 
formative learning. In addition, it will detail how students were 
engaged in a transformative learning environment; how they 
were challenged to critically evaluate their values and beliefs, to 
become conscious of their biases, and to acquire ethical reason- 
ing. The chapter will conclude with a discussion of steps involved 
in facilitating a transformative learning environment and the com- 
ponents that promote transformative learning. 


Introduction 

The human experience involves change. Navigating one's 
way in a modern world involves the interpretation and under- 
standing of dramatic, often rapid, change. In addition, negotiating 
relationships involves interpreting and understanding diversity 
in values, beliefs, and social norms. When individuals experience 
change in their lives or are confronted by a dilemma or engage 
new information that contradicts what they have always believed, 
they may have to revise their traditional beliefs and norms 
(Cranton, 1998). 

Mezirow (1985 , 1991, 2000, 2006), who first introduced 
the concept of transformative learning in his 1978 paper titled 
"Perspective Transformation," believed that being confronted with 
a change that contradicts what one has always believed poses 
contradictions in meaning for the individual. This contradiction 
confronts the individual with a disorienting dilemma. In the face 
of this dilemma, the individual can choose to reject the competing 
belief or to reflect and to critically question the meaning of this 
new perspective. To deal effectively with life changes, "rather than 
merely adapting to changing environments by more diligently 
applying old ways of knowing," Mezirow theorized that individu- 
als "discover a need to acquire new perspectives in order to gain 
a more complete understanding of changing events and a higher 
degree of control over their lives" (Mezirow 1991, p.3). Mezirow 
applied this belief to adult education and developed a theory of 
transformative learning 
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that can explain how adult learners make sense or mean- 
ing of their experiences, the nature of the structures that 
influence the way they construe experience, the dynamics 
involved in modifying meanings, and the way the structures 
of meanings themselves undergo changes when learners 
find them to be dysfunctional (Mezirow 1991, p. xii). 

As an educational philosophy, it has become a lens to inform 
the practice of teaching by explaining the way students reinter- 
pret prior learning experiences. 

As an outcome of his 1 978 research on women returning to col- 
lege following a significantly long period away from formal educa- 
tion, Mezirow (1991) conceptualized transformative learning as "a 
constructivist theory of adult learning" (p. 31 ) that is intended "to 
be a comprehensive, idealized and universal model consisting of 
the generic structures, elements and processes of adult learning" 
(Mezirow, 1994, p. 222). As a constructivist theory of adult learn- 
ing, knowing is conceptualized as an active process of construct- 
ing meaning or making sense of experience. Glaserfield (1995), a 
proponent of radical constructivism, defines knowledge construc- 
tion as an adaptive activity requiring interaction with experience. 
Therefore, knowledge is not passively received but rather devel- 
oped actively by the individual. Mezirow (1991, 1994) was influ- 
enced by Thomas Kuhn's work on "paradigms" (1962), Freire's con- 
cept of conscientization (1970), Habermas's emancipatory action 
domains of learning (1 971 ), and the consciousness raising women's 
movement in adult education in the 1970s (Ketchenham, 2008). 

Mezirow (1990) further defines transformative learning as a 
process that "involves reflectively transforming the beliefs, atti- 
tudes, opinions, and emotional reactions that constitute our 
meaning schemes or. . .meaning perspectives" (p. 223). This occurs 
through critical reflection of existing frames of reference in con- 
trast to new knowledge and experience (Brookfield, 1 995; Cranton, 
2002). It involves a process of becoming conscious of new pat- 
terns, deconstructing and reconstructing old schemas, and cre- 
ating new frames of reference. These new schemas or cognitive 
frameworks help organize concepts and actions and, in turn, can 
be revised by new information about the world. 
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At the core of Mezirow's (1 991 ) theory of transformative learn- 
ing is the process of making meaning from one's experiences 
through reflection. Mezirow defines reflection as "the process of 
critically assessing the content, process, or premise(s) of our efforts 
to interpret and give meaning to an experience"(p. 1 04). According 
to Mezirow when individuals engage in critical self-reflection the 
outcome will be a deep shift towards a more open, permeable, 
and congruent way of seeing themselves and the world around 
them. This questioning or critical self-reflection can then lead to a 
revision of a value, belief, assumption, or even a broader perspec- 
tive. If this happens, transformative learning has taken place. 

Certain principles and practices of transformative learning can 
be adopted and applied to a graduate level education. There are 
also specific pedagogic and assessment strategies intended to 
promote transformative learning. These principles were applied to 
a master's level counselling psychology course that included four 
assessment strategies: (a) a critical reflection journal; (b) a case 
study which involved a psychosocial substance abuse assessment; 
(c) a class presentation of an evaluation of a treatment program; 
and (d) class participation in the form of rational discourse groups. 
These examples will detail how students were engaged in a trans- 
formative learning environment, how they were challenged to 
critically evaluate their values and beliefs, to become conscious of 
their biases, and to acquire ethical reasoning. 


Transformative Learning Theory 

It is a common experience that students come to learning with 
their own frame of reference based on assumptions about them- 
selves and their world and grounded in earlier life experiences. 
One's frame of reference is comprised of sets of beliefs, values, 
and assumptions that provide a definition of oneself and a sense 
of meaning to one's experiences and worldview. It is equally as 
common for educators to want students to question the presup- 
positions of their lived experience by considering the alternative 
perspectives of peers, by critically examining the literature in the 
field of study, and by challenging the frame of reference presented 
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by the educator. There is a consensus that it is important that uni- 
versity students, especially those engaged in graduate level stud- 
ies, develop the ability to engage critically with the course content 
presented to them and to translate that material into real-world 
contexts (Bruce & Candy, 2000; Spronken-Smith, 2005). 

Mezirow (1991) believes that transformative learning "occurs 
when individuals realize how and why assumptions have con- 
strained the way they understand the world and begin to con- 
sciously use other strategies to rethink issues and define their 
worlds differently" (Tower & Walker, 2007, p. 305-306). O'Sullivan, 
Morrell and O'Connor (2002) further define transformative learn- 
ing as a process that 

involves experiencing a deep structural shift in the basic 
premises of thought, feelings, and actions. It is a shift of 
consciousness that dramatically and permanently alters 
our way of being in the world. Such a shift involves our 
understanding of ourselves and our self-locations; our rela- 
tionships with other humans and with the natural world; 
our understanding of relations of power in interlocking 
structures of class, race and gender; our body awareness, 
our visions of alternative approaches to living; and our 
sense of possibilities for social justice and peace and per- 
sonal joy. (p. xvii) 

Transformative learning changes the wayadult students under- 
stand themselves and their perception of the world. It provides 
an explanation of how their expectations, framed within cultural 
assumptions and previous life experience, directly influence the 
meaning they derive from their experiences. It explains the learn- 
ing process of constructing and appropriating new and revised 
interpretations of the meaning of an experience in the world 
(Taylor, 2008). The practice of transformative learning focuses on 
changing the ways in which students learn by engaging them in 
a conscious process of discovering the meaning of knowledge 
to their worldview rather than just the acquisition of knowledge. 
The goal is to create more critically reflective and autonomous 
thinkers. Students are challenged to evaluate the concepts and 
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premises of their learning and not accept knowledge as a fact or 
truth without critical self-reflection on how what is being learned 
is meaningful for them. 

Transformative learning theory posits the premise that the 
majority of individuals are not conscious of the origin of the 
meaningful structures that make up their worldview (Mezirow, 
1997). Mezirow observed that individuals learn what they seek 
to learn by transforming their frames of reference, that is, chal- 
lenging assumptions and one's taken -for-granted beliefs about 
reality. In transformative learning, individuals "reinterpret an old 
experience (or a new one) from a set of expectations, thus giving 
a new meaning and perspective to an old experience" (Mezirow, 
1 991 , p. 1 1 ). These sets of expectations are unconsciously embed- 
ded in what Mezirow (1990) initially termed meaning perspective. 
Replacing the term meaning perspective with the term frame of 
reference (Mezirow, 1997; 2000), Mezirow (1997) defines "frames 
of reference" as the "structures of assumptions through which 
we understand our experiences" (p.5). They selectively shape and 
delimit expectations, perceptions, cognition, and feelings. They 
set "our line of action" (p. 5). Taylor (2008) reiterates the definition 
that frames of reference: 

are structures of assumptions and expectations that frame 
an individual's tacit points of view and influence their 
thinking, beliefs, and actions. It is the revision of a frame of 
reference in concert with reflection on experience that is 
addressed by the theory of perspective transformation — a 
paradigmatic shift, (p.5) 

Mezirow (2000) views learning as " the process of using prior 
interpretation to construe new or revised interpretation of the 
meaning of one's experience as a guide to future action" (p. 5). He 
outlines three steps in transformative learning: 

1 . Becoming critically aware of assumptions and limitations. 

2. Changing habits of mind to be more inclusive. 

3. Acting upon these new understandings. 
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Mezirow's (1991, 2000) theory of transformative learning 
involves a process in which the student goes through stages of 
cognitive restructuring that include the integration of experi- 
ence, action, and reflection. He initially (Mezirow, 1978) identified 
ten phases of meaning in the process of transformative learning, 
but added an eleventh phase in 1991, which emphasized the 
importance of altering present relationships and forging new rela- 
tionships (Mezirow 2000). He asserts that "transformations often 
follow [when] some variation of the following phases of meaning 
becoming clarified" (Mezirow, 2000, p. 22). The following table lists 
Mezirow's phases of meaning. 


Table 1 

Mezirow's Phases of Meaning in Transformational Learning 

Phases 

1. A disorienting dilemma. 

2. Self-examination with feelings of shame, fear, guilt, or 
anger. 

3. A critical assessment of assumptions. 

4. Recognizing that one's discontent and the process of 
transformation are shared. 

5. Exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and 
actions. 

6. Planning a course of action. 

7. Acquiring knowledge and skills for implementing one's 
plan. 

8. Provisional trying new roles. 

9. Building self-confidence and competence in new roles 
and relationships. 

10. Re-integrating into one's life on the bases of conditions 
dictated by one's new perspective. 

11. Altering present relationships and forging new 
relationships. 

Mezirow (1991) suggests that as the student moves through 

the series of stages the change in perspective can be gradual 
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or immediate and is contingent upon the student experiencing 
cognitive restructuring and a reorganization of experience and 
action. The transformative learning experience begins with a 
disorientating experience that causes students to become criti- 
cally aware of their assumptions and how these assumptions 
constrain the way they perceive, understand, and feel about the 
world. Transformative learning evolves as the student changes 
the 


taken for granted frame of reference (meaning perspec- 
tives, habits of mind, mind-sets) to make them more inclu- 
sive, discriminating, open, emotionally capable of change, 
and reflective, so that they may generate beliefs and opin- 
ions that will prove more true or justified to guide action. 
(Mezirow & Associates, 2000, pp. 8-9) 

The transformation is seen as complete when students make 
choices or act upon the new understanding (Mezirow, 1991). 
Merriam, Caffarella and Baumgartner (2007) emphasize that trans- 
formation is the result of critical thinking, reflective discourse, and 
ultimately an action or change of some sort. 

Certain principles and practices of transformative learning can 
be adopted and applied to a graduate level education. There are 
also specific pedagogic and assessment strategies intended to 
promote transformative learning. These principles were applied 
to a master's level counselling psychology course that included 
four assessment strategies: (a) a critical reflection journal; (b) a 
case study which involved a psychosocial substance abuse assess- 
ment; (c) a class presentation of an evaluation of a treatment pro- 
gram; and (d) class participation in the form of rational discourse 
groups. These examples detail how students were engaged in a 
transformative learning environment, how they were challenged 
to critically evaluate their values and beliefs, to become conscious 
of their biases, and to acquire ethical reasoning. 

An example of how the students in the course described in this 
chapter experienced being engaged critically with the course con- 
tent and how they translated the material into real-world contexts 
is highlighted by a reflective journal entry of one of the students: 
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Prior to registering in the addictions course the thought of 
working with people with addictions made me nervous, 
angry and hopeless. Much has changed for me. I believed 
addicts were making a conscious choice to participate in risky 
activities. I had a sense that addicts were in some way rebels 
choosing to participate in illegal activities. For me, that way 
of thinking lent itself to the belief that people who do illegal 
drugs are selfish, not concerned about potentially harming 
others through their actions and truly not willing to change. 
When I imagined working with addicted clients, I imagined 
that many would REFUSE to change. Even the thought of 
working with addicted clients angered me. I had a sense that 
efforts to facilitate change in these types of situations would 
be hopeless. There were times I did not believe I would be 
capable of helping addicted clients. 

The classroom lectures, readings, journals and student par- 
ticipation component of the class helped flip my perspective 
about addictions. I see how easy it is to believe and continue 
the social stigma attached to people who are addicted to 
illegal substances. The biggest influence this course had on 
me personally was to help me develop a sense of empathy 
toward people who are addicted. Professionally I moved from 
being opposed to working with addicted clients to feeling a 
sense of urgency to help them. 

I am grateful for the drastic change in my perspective. I can 
honestly say that this course has changed my beliefs about 
addictions and addictions treatment which will positively 
influence my interactions with future clients. As a psycholo- 
gist I will be more understanding about my client's experience 
with addictions, I will be more patient, less critical and less 
angry toward my client for their behaviour. 

This student's entry not only demonstrates critical reflection 
of the course content, but also details how the course challenged 
prior personal beliefs and ultimately led to the development of a 
new view of those struggling with addictions along with antici- 
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pated changes in behaviour as a result of the shift. Cranton (2002) 
would describe this student's experience as transformative learn- 
ing since it involved a fundamental change in perspective as a 
result of the student changing something about how he or she 
constructed meaning about the world. 


Critical Reflection, Rationale Discourse, and Action 

Reliance on adult learning theory and Habermas's (1 984) com- 
municative theory, experience, critical reflection, and rational 
discourse are central themes in Mezirow's transformative learn- 
ing (Boyd, 1991; Cranton, 1994; Kegan, 1994). Mezirow (1990) 
described the process of critical reflection on one's own experi- 
ence and engaging in rational discourse as: 

From this vantage point, adult education becomes 
the process of assisting those who are fulfilling adult 
roles to understand the meaning of their experience by 
participating more fully and freely in rational discourse 
to validate expressed ideas and to take action upon the 
resulting insights... Rational thought and action are the 
cardinal goals of adult education, (p. 354) 

Critical reflection is a central process in Mezirow's (2000) con- 
ceptualization of transformative learning (Cranton and Corusetta, 
2004). Critical reflection, according to Brookfield (1995), focuses 
on three interrelated processes: 

1. The process by which adults question and then replace 
or reframe an assumption that up to that point has been 
uncritically accepted as representing commonsense 
wisdom. 

2. The process through which adults take alternative per- 
spectives on previously taken-for-granted ideas, actions, 
forms of reasoning and ideologies. 

3. The process by which adults come to recognize the hege- 
monic aspects of dominant cultural values, (p. 2) 
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Mezirow (1991) defines reflection as "the process of critically 
assessing the content, process, or premise(s) of our efforts to 
interpret and give meaning to an experience" (p. 1 04). He divided 
critical reflection into two components, non-reflective action and 
reflective action. The process of non-reflective action includes two 
types of action, habitual action and thoughtful action. Habitual 
action results from previous learning related to psychomotor tasks 
and can be performed while one's attention is focused some- 
where else. Habitual action is often considered to be the product 
of rote learning. Thoughtful action, on the other hand, depends 
on higher-order cognitive processes that guide individuals in 
tasks that involve things like analyzing, discussing, or evaluating. 
Similar to habitual action, thoughtful action also depends on prior 
learning and remains within preexisting meaning schemes and 
perspectives. 

Reflective action is the outcome of insights that were gained 
from the process of reflecting. Reflective action is considered 
to be mindful and purposeful as opposed to the repetitive pre- 
scriptive behaviour of non-reflective action. Mezirow (1991) 
considers reflective action or mindfulness as transformational 
because it is associated with "greater accuracy of perception of 
the unfamiliar and deviant, avoidance of premature cognitive 
commitments, better self-concept, greater job productivity 
and satisfaction, flexibility, innovation, and leadership ability" 
(p. 117). 

Reflective learning strategies. Both the critical reflective jour- 
nal and the rational discourse groups in this course were consid- 
ered reflective learning strategies. The two other assignments, the 
case study and the evaluation of a treatment agency, were consid- 
ered action-learning strategies and are described in a subsequent 
section. 

Mezirow (1 998) posited that adult learning occurs in four ways: 

1 . Elaborating existing frames of reference. 

2. Learning frames of references. 

3. Transforming points of view. 

4. Transforming habits of mind. 
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He applies critical reflection as a component of all four and 
argued that the overall purpose of adult development is to real- 
ize one's agency through increasingly expanding awareness and 
critical reflection. 

One of the major dilemmas often experienced by students 
entering the helping professions is that their lived experience 
and frames of reference are challenged by the theories of prac- 
tice. These theories are also seen as describing competing prin- 
ciples and premises which can lead to a sense of confusion as to 
what is right. Sometimes students may gravitate towards a theory 
that fits their frame of reference and adopt the premises of that 
theory because the knowledge is comfortably familiar, that is, the 
philosophical underpinning of the theory supports their presup- 
positions, their world view, and their lived experience. They adopt 
the theory as a truth without critical evaluation. Critical reflection 
challenges students to explore their biases and assumptions and 
to contrast these with the premises and principles that support 
the theory in order to examine how the theory relates to profes- 
sional practice rather than personal preference. 

One student's reflection at the end of the course highlights a 
personal transformation in relation to a bias she held about indi- 
viduals struggling with addiction. 

I have gotten over the notion that most addicts (a) will never 
permanently change, and (b) it is a rather hopeless endeav- 
our to attempt to help them. I held this belief because I think 
that in the work I have done to date with this population, I 
saw very little response or recovery that was maintained for 
a long period of time (months, years). This was especially true 
for the hard core drugs. Addicts were disappointing to me as 
clients because most of them did not want to change, were 
forced to come to treatment, or just wanted to get it over with 
and be back to their use. This is not the truth. 

For this student to develop into a critically reflective profes- 
sional, she would need to continue to evolve this capacity for criti- 
cal inquiry and self-reflection (Larrivee, 2000; Schon, 1 987). 
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Course assignments emphasized the process of critical inquiry, 
which involved the conscious consideration of the moral and 
ethical implications and consequences of practice with clients. 
Each assignment incorporated two components. Students began 
with self-reflection of personal assumptions, values, and beliefs, 
and their current frame of reference. This was followed by critical 
inquiry, which contrasted and compared their personal and pro- 
fessional belief systems. As one student's reflective journal entry 
highlighted: 

/ am now open to the range of approaches in addiction treat- 
ment. I know now that tailoring treatment to suit the client 
will realize the best results. My role is to advocate for the cli- 
ent so that they have access to the best support available, 
including treatment centres, medication, or other therapeutic 
interventions. It matters not whether I align myself with the 
disease, biopsychosocial or the harm-reduction model; what 
matters is what is best for the client. 

Reflective journal assignment. Reflection isa primary compo- 
nent of transformative learning. The development of critical think- 
ing requires what Dewey (1910) described as the willingness to 
suspend "judgement: and the essence of this suspense is inquiry" 
(p. 74). The intent of the reflective journals was to provide the 
students with a vehicle to contemplate their personal thoughts 
and feelings based on their current frame of reference. Journals 
served the purpose of assisting students in articulating and clari- 
fying their thoughts, emotions and beliefs about issues raised in 
class dialogue and course readings. The expected outcome of the 
journaling experience was to promote insight into self and issues, 
the discovery of connections in theory and practice, and the gen- 
eration of new knowledge through critical inquiry of existing 
knowledge. 

The critical reflective journal became the foundation for class 
dialogue and interaction. Students completed their journal entries 
in two stages: (a) upon completion of assigned reading; and (b) 
following the completion of class dialogue. The journal tasks were 
structured to promote the development of critical reflection of self, 
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critical reflection of others, and development of self as a profes- 
sional. Journal entries, although private between the student and 
the educator, were intended to provide content for class group 
dialogue. Students chose to what degree they would disclose per- 
sonal thoughts and beliefs contained in their journal. To promote 
reflexivity and reflection, the journal assignment was designed 
based on research by Stamper (1 996) and Gustafson and Bennett 
(1999) who investigated the barriers that inhibit deep reflective 
journaling. Their four recommendations were incorporated into 
the development of the course reflective journal assignment. 
Their recommendations included: 

1. Designing appropriate learning experiences enabled stu- 
dents to develop reflective skills. Each journal assignment 
was based on the assigned course reading for the class and 
the class dialogue and posed questions that required the 
students to provide reasons for their thoughts and ideas, 
taking into account the broader historical, social, and polit- 
ical contexts highlighted in the course content. 

2. The ability to reflect on a specific topic is directly propor- 
tional to how much one already knows. To assist the stu- 
dent to become more conscious of his/her existing frames 
of reference, each journal entry began with a reflection 
on the student's own perspective prior to his/her critical 
inquiry of course content. 

3. Both internal and external sources of motivation affect 
the quality of reflection. In the reflective journal assign- 
ment, internal motivation was fuelled by the acquisition 
of insight into the meaning of one's values and beliefs. 
Although dialogue was not specifically recommended by 
Gustafson and Bennett (1 999), it was incorporated into the 
journal assignment as a method of encouraging external 
motivation. Bandura (1977), who developed social learn- 
ing theory, believed that environments that promote inter- 
personal interaction result in greater reflection. 

4. Confidence in the professionalism and integrity of the edu- 
cator enhances the quantity and quality of reflection. Trust 
in this educator was enhanced by the emphasis on con- 
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fidentiality of journal entries. Each student was assigned 
a secure electronic posting log. Confidence in the profes- 
sionalism and integrity of the educator was also enhanced 
by providing positive feedback that acknowledged the 
work the student had done, by adding additional informa- 
tion to reinforce his/her understanding of the concepts, 
and by encouraging deeper self-reflection on the meaning 
of what was being learned to his/her frame of reference. 

The process of reflective journaling. Cranton (1996, 2006) 
emphasized three levels of reflection that she viewed as especially 
effective at promoting critical self-reflection and self-knowledge. 
These, as originally distinguished by Mezirow (1991), are content 
reflection, process reflection, and premise reflection. Content 
reflection occurs when an individual reflects on the content or 
description of the problem (Cranton 1996). Process reflection 
involves thinking about the strategies used to solve the problem 
rather than the content of the problem itself and is considered to 
be rational rather than intuitive. Premise reflection is the process 
that leads one to question the relevance of the problem itself in 
the context of one's assumptions, beliefs, or values (Cranton, 1 996). 
The goal of including these types of reflection into the reflective 
journaling process is to establish "an environment where people 
can figure things out for themselves." (Cranton, 1 996, p.1 38). 

The critical reflective journal assignment for this course 
was developed to incorporate the three levels of reflection 
recommended by Cranton (1996). The first task of each journal 
assignment introduced content reflection. Based on the assigned 
reading and the subsequent class dialogue, students incorporated 
the process of focus-free writing, which is nonstop writing on a 
specific subject and is intended to help them crystallize their ideas 
and feelings. They were coached in the process of allowing their 
thoughts and feelings to surface for a minimum often minutes as 
they began to record their understanding and interpretation of 
the class dialogue and course reading. Content reflection "serve(s) 
to raise learner awareness of assumptions and beliefs" (Cranton, 
1 996, p. 1 39). Content reflection relates to knowledge and the way 
it is obtained. 
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The second task of each journal assignment required students 
to engage in process reflection. Students were asked to contem- 
plate the following questions: 

Question one: This is what I know that was confirmed in class 
or in the course reading. How was this confirmed for you? 

Question two: This is what I did not know. Discuss what was 
unclear or confusing. 

Question three: This is what surprised me. 

Process reflection "address(es) how a person has come to 
hold a certain perspective" (Cranton, 199, p. 140). These ques- 
tions where intended to assist learners to reflect on the source of 
their assumptions and beliefs. In addition, these questions where 
intended to prompt learners to critically reflect on their current 
frame of reference and to critically evaluate their values and beliefs 
in light of new knowledge. 

The last journal task was to answer the following premise 
reflection question:This is what I found myself thinking differently 

about . Premise reflection 

"get(s) at the very core of belief systems." (Cranton, 1 996, p. 1 41 ). It 
raises questions about the most foundational aspects of thinking 
and belief. 

One student's reflective journal entry summarizes a change in 
perspective: 

I was surprised to see myself typing the idea that some people 
are more prone than others (to addiction) because of a "weak 
will." This is basically the weak moral argument and it is an 
age old one. I didn't know I held this belief quite as strongly 
as I did when I started this class. I see the pros and cons of the 
argument that the environment and genetic loading really 
can make some people more susceptible to substance use. I 
had this thought lurking around at the beginning of this class 
that it's got to be decently easy to quit smoking or drinking if 
you really wanted to, right? I think I fell on my own face here, 
because I did not realize that the same bias I held before, 
about addicts being “weak willed" was flipped on its side by 
the “strong willed" person who can quit without hesitation. 
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Rational Discourse. According to transformative learning 
theory (Mezirow, 1991), rational discourse is a means for testing 
the validity of one's construction of meaning. It is considered to be 
the catalyst through which transformation is promoted and devel- 
oped. Rational discourse requires adequate time to accommodate 
extended and repeated conversations that evolve with time. The 
time invested into rationale discourse helps to foster a culture of 
respectful listening and openness to new perspectives. The goal is 
not a shared understanding in the sense of consensus but rather a 
conscious understanding of one's own biases as well as how oth- 
ers in the learning group construct their frames of reference. The 
dialogue involves the purposeful weighing of current knowledge, 
the examination alternative perspectives, and the critical inquiry 
of assumptions. 

At the beginning of every class, students entered into differ- 
ent groups of three. The groups were given the task of sharing 
their experience of critically reflecting on the previous class con- 
tent, class dialogue, and assigned course reading. Students were 
encouraged to refer to their previous reflective journal entry to 
contribute to the group dialogue. Group members assumed the 
role of either facilitator, recorder, or moderator. Each role had 
specific assigned duties. The facilitator's role was to evoke critical 
dialogue grounded in the three journal questions and focus the 
group on weighing supporting evidence from class reading and 
lectures. The recorder's role was to capture what was clear, what 
was unclear, and what was surprising to learn as well as to record 
the group's experience of examining alternative perspectives. The 
moderator assumed the role of group conscience, keeping the 
group on task and focusing the dialogue on critically assessing 
assumptions. The last component of the group dialogue exercise 
was for each group to present its response to the class group to 
the final journal question, "This is what we found ourselves think- 
ing differently about ." 

Similar to the journal tasks, the group dialogue was structured 
to incorporate the three levels of reflection described by Cranton 
(1 996). This structure provided the students with what Yip (2006) 
has described as "flexibility of content and more importantly a 
multiplicity of thinking" (p. 253). Yip describes the process stu- 
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dents' experience in reflection and rational dialogue as being "on 
the one hand involved in intervention and action and on the other 
being aware of their personal feelings and thinking in action" 
(p. 253). 

As a foundation exercise for each class the journal/group dia- 
logue exercise was intended to help students to develop their skills 
for critical reflection by acknowledging the importance of mean- 
ingful dialogue. The combination of internal individual reflec- 
tion and dialogue in a shared group experience was intended 
to provide a bridge of understanding among students and, also, 
between students and the course content. It also served the pur- 
pose of empowering the students by recognizing and validating 
their experience, promoting a safe starting point for indentifying 
the dilemma they are being confronted with, and for engaging in 
critical reflection. 

The overall intent of rational discourse is to validate mean- 
ing by comparing and contrasting differing perspectives. In this 
course it involved the critical evaluation of research and theory, 
the examination of alternative perspectives on treatment, and 
the critical assessment of practice assumptions. Through the con- 
nection between the reflective journal and the class dialogue, 
students reported that they were able to find their voice in con- 
structive dialogue with others. 

Action. Praxis is a Greek word that means moving back and 
forth in a critical way between reflecting and acting on the world. 
It is the process of learning through the reconstruction of experi- 
ence. Praxis involves taking time to deepen one's understanding 
of the implications and longer-term impact before taking action. 
Because reflection alone does not produce change, Freire (1970) 
advocated for the necessity of action based on reflection. When 
action and reflection are integrated, actions should be considered 
not in light of the how do we do this, but rather what do we believe 
taking this action will do; why are we choosing this action; and 
what alternatives are there that we have yet to consider. According 
toCranton (1992), action is the litmus test of transformative learn- 
ing; it is evidence of changed perspectives. 

In addition to the reflective journal assignment and the in-class 
rational discourse, the course incorporated two additional assign- 
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ments. Students are required to use a case study to complete a 
psychosocial substance abuse assessment and also present their 
evaluation of a substance abuse treatment program. These two 
assignments focus learning on the production of action, that is, 
putting their theoretical understanding into practice. They also 
serve the purpose of providing a transition for students to move 
from critical reflection on theory to critical reflection on practice. 

Based on their work in their reflective journals and in group 
dialogue sessions, students were asked to declare the theory 
that they believe provides them with the clearest conceptual 
understanding of substance abuse. Given that the course con- 
tent focused on the Disease model, the Biopsychosocial model 
and the Harm Reduction model, students aligned with the the- 
ory they believed was the closest fit to their world view of sub- 
stance abuse/addictions. Students were then asked to identify 
the theory that they believed was the most challenging to their 
current beliefs. Students were given four case study examples to 
choose from. Their task was to formulate a psychosocial substance 
abuse assessment congruent with the theory that they identified 
as most challenging to their current beliefs. The purpose of the 
assignment was to introduce a disorienting dilemma to the stu- 
dents. The dilemma that confronted students was, Is there a right 
way to conceptualize, assess, and treat substance abuse? One stu- 
dent commented on the experience of completing the psycho- 
social substance abuse assessment in their reflective journal with 
the following comment: 

Although I have taken many courses in addictions, I had not 
evaluated the different approaches each model would take 
when presented with a specific case. Personally, I like the idea 
that depending on the stage of change, different approaches 
would be appropriate. I am more comfortable in knowing 
where to start when someone presents with substance abuse. 
I can identify whether they fall into use, abuse or addiction. 

The second action strategy assignment continued the focus 
on action as an outcome of learning. Students presented their 
evaluation of a substance abuse treatment agency. In addition to 
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identifying the mandate, mission, and agency's theory of treat- 
ment, students provided a critical evaluation of the agency's 
statements of effectiveness. The purpose of the assignment was 
to engage students in the critical evaluation of practice. As one 
student reflected on the experience of evaluating a community 
treatment agency: 

I have learned that the barriers to successful addictions treat- 
ment are numerous while supports are limited. Subsequently, 
as professionals, we have an ethical responsibility to chal- 
lenge negative social responses, advocate for support and 
lobby for changes to access to treatment. Finally I found it 
helpful to evaluate the community resources. In the future we 
may relay our criticism to improve services in the community. 

The constructivist orientation underpinning transformative 
learning argues that knowledge is not an entity waiting to be dis- 
covered and consumed by the learner but rather is created by the 
learner through interpretation and reinterpretation of experience. 
As Mezirow (1991) states, " ... it is not so much what happens to 
people but how they interpret and explain what happens to them 
that determine their actions, their hopes, their commitment and 
emotional well being, and their performance" (p.xiii). Action then 
is the foundation for transformation. Acting upon knowledge is 
the way that new experiences, and particularly significant diso- 
rienting experiences, are dealt with, and it is critical to the proc- 
ess of transformation. As Mezirow (1990) states, simply reflecting 
on or even changing ones meaning perspective is not sufficient 
for transformative learning to have taken place. Action is also 
required, in the sense of the enactment of the altered perspective 
in the social world. The evolution from reflection to dialogue to 
action was reflected in another student's final journal entry: 

Before entering the program I was baffled by why people 
would choose to destroy their body, mind and soul with toxic 
substances. In addition, my personal experiences and the 
social stigma associated with addicts accounted for most of 
my negative attitudes and beliefs towards addicts. However, 
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the knowledge that I attained from the lectures, discussions, 
case study assessment and the agency presentation has made 
me realize that addictions are much more complicated than 
I thought. On a professional level I have grown to appreciate 
the addictions field. This is surprising insight as I never had an 
interest to work with addicts prior to the course. Thanks to this 
course I feel that I am more prepared to face this challenge. 


Facilitating Transformative Learning 

Facilitating transformative learning as a teaching practice is 
"predicated on the idea that students are seriously challenged to 
assess their value system and worldview and are subsequently 
changed by that experience" (Quin nan, 1 997, p. 42). Mezirow (1 997) 
describes a transformative learning environment as one in which 
those participating have full information, are free from coercion, 
have equal opportunity to assume various roles, can become criti- 
cally reflective of assumptions, are empathetic and good listeners, 
and are willing to search for common ground or a synthesis of dif- 
ferent points of view. He sees the role the educator plays as crucial 
in the process of facilitating transformative learning. According to 
Mezirow, the role of the educator is to assist learners in assessing 
their previously unexamined frame of reference and critically eval- 
uating the way in which the resulting beliefs, feelings, and actions 
have shaped their lives. The educator then fosters transformative 
learning by assisting students to explore alternative ideas and to 
test their validity in reflective dialogue with their peers (Mezirow, 
1991). 

Taylor (1998; 2000), in his review of the research on trans- 
formative learning theory, identified a number of strategies 
that educators can employ that foster transformative learn- 
ing, including (a) individual experience; (b) critical reflection; 
(c) dialogue; (d) holistic orientation; (e) awareness of context; 
and (f) authentic relationships. For these strategies to begin to 
foster transformative learning in the classroom environment, 
Cranton (2002) identified a number of conditions and processes 
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she believed are required to support a revision of underlying 
assumptions, the adoption of a new paradigm and the appli- 
cation of the new paradigm. They are (a) an activating event 
that exposes the limitations of a student's current knowledge/ 
approach; (b) opportunities for the student to identify and 
articulate the underlying assumptions in the student's current 
knowledge/approach; (c) critical self-reflection as the student 
considers where these underlying assumptions came from, 
how these assumptions influenced or limited understanding; 
(d). critical discourse with other students and the instructor as 
the group examines alternative ideas and approaches; and, (e) 
opportunities to test and apply new perspectives. 

Taylor (2008) describes the teaching practice of transformative 
learning as not simply incorporating additional instructional strat- 
egies into the course curriculum. He views transformative learn- 
ing as "first and foremost about educating from a particular world- 
view, a particular educational philosophy" (p. 13). According to 
Taylor (1 998), ideal learning conditions that facilitate a transforma- 
tive learning environment promote (a) a sense of safety, open- 
ness, and trust; (b) effective instructional methods that support 
a learner-centered approach; (c) student autonomy, participation, 
and collaboration; (d) activities that encourage the exploration 
of alternative personal perspectives, problem-posing, and critical 
reflection. His research also highlighted several attributes of the 
educator and the teaching philosophy that helps to foster a qual- 
ity learning experience congruent with transformational learning. 
Some of the attributes that he identified as significant include 
being "trusting, empathetic, caring, authentic, sincere, and dem- 
onstrating a high degree of integrity" (Taylor, 1998, p. 54). In 
addition, Taylor (1998) emphasized that effective educators who 
practice transformative learning should (a) encourage students to 
reflect on and share their feelings and thoughts in class; (b) are 
holistically oriented, aware of body, mind, and spirit in the learning 
process; (c) become transcendent of their own beliefs and accept- 
ing of others' beliefs; (d) cultivate awareness of alternate ways of 
learning; (e) establish an environment characterized by trust and 
care; (f) facilitate sensitive relationships among the participants; 
(g) demonstrate ability to serve as an experienced mentor reflect- 
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ing on their own journey; and (h) help students question reality in 
ways that promote shifts in their worldview. 

Teaching from a transformative perspective is aimed at help- 
ing students "gain a crucial sense of agency" over themselves and 
their world (Mezirow and Associates 2000: p. 20). Freire (1997) 
emphasizes the importance of cooperation between teachers 
and students as a critical factor in evaluating the world in a reflex- 
ive manner. He believed that the educator's own philosophy and 
teaching approach can facilitate reflective thinking and mean- 
ingful change by reducing the polarity between the roles of the 
student and the educator. Cranton (2006) reiterates that "foster- 
ing transformative learning in the classroom depends to a large 
extent on establishing meaningful, genuine relationships with 
students" ( p. 5). She recommends that the educator move from 
being an expert and manager to an advocate, co-learner, provoca- 
teur, challenger, and facilitator. 

The journey of adapting and adopting transformative learning 
theory as a teaching practice involves a number of challenges as 
articulated by Taylor (2008). Specifically he identifies two inherent 
challenges for the educator who is intrigued by the potential ben- 
efits of the transformative learning process for his/her students. 
His first challenge emphasized that to incorporate transforma- 
tive learning into teaching one needs to integrate transforma- 
tive theory into practice, and this involves adopting a particular 
worldview and a specific educational philosophy. This challenge 
involves moving away from a classroom environment that was 
grounded in instrumental learning — which Habermas (1971) 
describes as learning to control the environment — to a classroom 
environment that promoted reflection, dialogue, and action. That 
is, fostering a learning environment that encouraged exploration 
by students as to why they think in a certain way, critical evalua- 
tion of theory and research, and critical reflection that evolved to 
deeper and deeper understanding of one's values and beliefs. 

Taylor (2008) identified the second challenge as accepting a 
belief and position that the facilitation of transformative learning 
is treated as a commitment to the development of each individual 
student. This means abandoning the belief that there are good 
students and there are poor students and that not every student 
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is in class to learn. Challenging this frame of reference means a 
commitment to acknowledge each student's passion for learning 
and to validate each student's progress in acquiring knowledge. 

Facilitating an environment where the student feels validated 
involves engaging every student in a more authentic relationship.To 
develop an authentic relationship with students, classroom relation- 
ships are defined by the expectation of mutual respect and devel- 
oped by demonstrating a sense of care for learners and an ethic 
of care in the classroom. Goodfellow and Sumsion (2000) identify 
a number relational qualities that promote a culture of care that in 
turn promotes transformative learning. They cite these qualities as 
(a) reciprocity, or an exchange within which there are shared under- 
standings; (b) responsiveness, or concern for and commitment to 
the other, and a shift in focus from self to the other; (c) respectful- 
ness, or high regard for the other; (d) empathy or conscious effort to 
convey to the other an understanding of what the other is thinking 
and feeling; (e) attunedness, or an awareness of the climate within 
the context, and an ability to act in harmony within that context; 
and, (f ) a consciousness of self and of self in relation to others. 

Incorporating the relational qualities recommended by 
Goodfellow and Sumsion (2000) into interactions with students 
results in relinquishing the position of authority figure and gaining 
a position of trust where the relationship with the adult learners 
in this course becomes a journey of collaborative and cooperative 
learning. The role becomes, as Cranton (1 996) recommended, one 
of advocate, co-learner, provocateur, challenger, and facilitator. 


Conclusion 

"Every adult educator has the responsibility for fostering critical 
self-reflection and helping learners plan to take action" (Mezirow, 
1 990, p. 357). In learning about themselves and others, students are 
challenged to think independently, to observe, to experience, to 
reflect, to learn, and to dialogue. Students are encouraged to think 
beyond their ta ken-for-granted frames of reference and consider 
how things might be different (Brookfield, 2000; Mezirow, 1 990). 
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This journey into transformative learning theory involves 
what Brookfield (1995) describes as the most difficult challenge 
of becoming a reflective educator, stepping outside oneself. He 
writes that to become a critically reflective educator one must 
examine his/her teaching through the following critical reflec- 
tive lenses: (a) autobiographies as learners and educators; (b) stu- 
dents' eyes; (c) colleagues' experiences; and (d) theoretical litera- 
ture. Critical self-reflection of teaching practice and adoption of 
transformative learning theory reinforces that adult learners bring 
to the classroom a passion for learning, a wealth of lived experi- 
ence, and a willingness to challenge their world view. 

Critically reflective educators must become congruent with 
the process of transformational learning. This involves a commit- 
ment to questioning assumptions, beliefs, and values and being 
critically reflective of one's teaching philosophy. 

Transformative learning theory offers a framework for practice 
that confirms that learning has the potential to transform one's 
world view. It is a reflective process that results in a change in the 
frames of reference through critically reflecting on assumptions 
and beliefs and by consciously making and implementing plans 
that bring about new ways of defining the practice of teaching. 
It is an educational philosophy that has provided a lens to inform 
the practice of teaching by explaining the way students reinter- 
pret prior learning experiences. Apte (2009) captures the essence 
of the educators' experience in transformative learning in her 
comment, "we are not only an audience for participant's current 
frames of reference. We are the audience for emerging knowledge 
and capability" (p. 186). 
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